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MANOR MELLERAY 


CHAPTER XXX. 


NOT YET! NOT YET! 


On the day that Evelyn spoke of her mother to Mr, Casilis (as 
we will call him now), and received so unexpected a check, and 
which, curiously, was the same day that Ben Short met Trefanin in 
the park at Manor Melleray, the old man, after leaving his grand- 
child, drove into the city; for he wanted to call upon his lawyers 
before going to his own house. It was business of no great 
importance and was soon transacted ; and he being a rich client, 
the junior partner accompanied him to the door, where his brougham 
waited. They were still conversing, not, of course, about business, 
but on indifferent subjects ; and he lingered on the steps whilst the 
lawyer glibly rattled on, being a young man and fond of hearing 
himself talk. And as they stood there, there came one along the 
pathway—a lady, plainly dressed, but with graceful, queenly 
motion, erect carriage, and beautiful though rather mournful face, 
encased in a plain little bonnet fitting closely to it, as if to detract 
from its effect. There was something desolate and touching in her 
appearance, with her beauty, and shabbiness, and evident gentility, 
walking alone through London streets. Mr. Gideon, the lawyer, 
being, as I have said, a young man, and having an appreciative eye 
for beauty, pointed her out to his client’s attention as she approached, 
saying, “ There’s a story in her life, I think,’’ which remark shows 
that he could at least look beneath the surface. She would have to 
pass between them and the carriage, and being quite close now, she 
heard these words and looked up, first at him, a very brief glance, 
and then at his companion. ‘There her gaze rested longer, for the 
grey hairs spoke to her of her father. His eyes were fastened on 
her, for he had recognised her at the very first glance; she was so 
little changed. His poor old heart gave one thud at sight of his 
daughter, but instantly that was quelled, and before she even looked 
up at him he was turned to stone, or, rather, to a burning, boiling 
crater of indignation and anger. Oh, such a fierce look to give his 
unhappy daughter, on whom he had formerly lavished so much 
tenderness! When she recognised him she sprang forward, a glow 
of joy irradiating her face, exclaiming, ‘‘O my father, my father! 
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with hands outstretched ; but at sight of this look, behind which 
seemed to be collected a perfect torrent of abuse, she shrank back 
terrified. 

“ Alas, what does it mean? Why does he look so? Heis 
angry. Ab, he will not speak to me!”’ 

He had stepped into the carriage without uttering a word. He 
could not trust himself to speak in such a place, but he shouted 
‘* Home ”’ to the coachman, who was getting up into his place, and 
then threw himself back in his seat as if to shut out the view of her. 

“O stop, stop, for pity’s sake,’’ she cried to the man, and, moved 
by her entreaties, he did take a long time about gathering up the 
reins, and then she returned to the carriage-door. 

*O father, why—why will you not speak to me, your daughter. 
After such a long separation I thought, I hoped fi 

‘* Begone, wretch !’’ he burst out, unable longer to control his 
fearful anger. ‘‘ How dare you speak to me? how dare you show 
your face to me? you abandoned woman, you shameless creature! 
How dare you call me father? Iam no¢ your father. I cast you 
off years ago, curses ’’ he stopped, the word was arrested on 
his lips by the agony in her face. He should be more or less than 
human to go on with that before it. He had raised his hand 
as if he would strike her—it fell at his side; but he still glared at 
her angrily, as if this very misery of hers -was a sin in itself for 
having stopped the words in his mouth. If He had only paused for 
a minute in his mad passion, he might have seen that all she had 
done was to him atoned for in what she was then suffering, but he 
did not; he was still angry, only he could not go on with that 
furious tirade, because each word seemed, by the way she shrank, 
to stab her like a knife. Never once did his heart relent, never 
once did his eye soften in that fierce gaze which lasted half a 
minute. Then he shouted ‘‘ Home ”’ again in a voice of thunder, 
and struck the glass window before him a blow which sent it 
shivering into atoms, and thoroughly roused the compassionate 
coachman into obeying him this time ; for he chucked up the reins 
with a vigour which quite took the horses by surprise, and they 
started off at full speed, whilst she tottered back and would have 
sunk on the pavement had not the observing lawyer caught her. 
She was taken almost lifeless into Messrs. Coke and Gideon’s office. 

She soon recovered herself, and attempted to rise, her face 
as pale as death, and every limb trembling; but she was unable 
for a few minutes, to stir; one of the clerks brought her a glass 
of water, and she drank it, then, at length, stood up and thanked 
them for their civility and said she would go. He offered to 
call a cab, and after a slight hesitation she consented. She 
would not be able to walk home then. And so a messenger was 
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MANOR MELLERAY 3 


sent for a cab, and when it arrived, Mr. Gideon handed her into 
it politely, for extreme misfortune, when combined with female 
beauty, will command respect even from the most worldly-minded. 
Those strangers were civil, almost kind to her, and, after so 
many years, her father had met her with curses. If she was a 
»a very Magdalen indeed, that pitiable deprecation in her face 
might have disarmed him, the ghastly misery of her look might 
have stopped on his lips the cruel sentence “‘ I am not your father.’’ 
Even though she did wrong once, he ought to have seen that she 
was a lonely, unhappy woman; he ought to have remembered 
that story about her son, and spared her those bitter reproaches. 

She went home: home to Mrs. Caper’s lodging, and ascended 
the narrow stairs with an almost firm step. During the short 
drive she had recovered some degree of composure. A light had 
dawned upon her mind, and she settled what she would do. But 
she was to get another shock that day. As she opened the door of 
her room who was there but Trefanin, seated tranquilly, as if 
awaiting her arrival. She started, remembering what had last 
passed between them, but his demeanour was very mild. He had 
no intention of quarrelling with her then. 

“Yes back again,’’ said he discovering the startled inquiring 
look in her face ; and seeing that there was to be peace between 
them, she heaved a deep sigh, partly of relief, partly of resignation, 
whatever new trials she was to know. And Lia too ‘‘ he went on,”’ 
she’ll come to see you to-morrow. You are not as much rejoiced at 
that, as if it was your other daughter; I have news of her too.”’ 
And then he told her of Lady Elizabeth’s death and Evelyn’s re- 
movaltoSt. James’s-square, taking for granted that she hadnot heard. 
Nor had she. It was in January she had given up going to Lord 
Cheneys’ house, and ever since she had confined herself to the old 
occupation, getting work where she could, and receiving payment 
for it. She would have suffered no doubt, during those severe 
months, but that she received a sum of money from an unexpected 
quarter, from Lord Cheneys himself, in fact, together with the in- 
formation that ‘‘ arrangements were being made for providing her 
with a yearly allowance, in order that she might be secured from 
absolute poverty. And hoping she would accept the enclosed for 
her present needs.”” She kept it. After long debating with herself, 
she resolved to keep it; but she wrotea brief note to him, thanking 
him for the present, but declining the allowance, as she could 
not permit herself to be a burthen upon him. In it she signed her- 
self “E.’’ She thought afterwards that it had too familiar a look, 
and yet she could not be sorry for it. It had seemed to bring them 
together, and was a certain indulgence towards herself, and perhaps 
she is not to be blamed for it. She had known so little of anything 
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4 MANOR MELLERAY 


dike pleasure in her life, and it was a very harmless indulgence. 


In bis letter he had written in a bold hand “ Ralph Dormer,” and 


that letter was treasured up. But perhaps this was not quite so 
harmless a proceeding. 

She had not been able to account very satisfactorily for herself 
to her son, or Stokes; but as she persisted in refusing to re-enter 
Mrs. Carnegie’s employment, acknowledging at the same time, that 
‘she had not given her cause for complaint, but on the contrary been 
very good to her; and when they saw that she was not in such a 
bad way as she had been previously,—they were fain to be satisfied ; 
and so she dropped into the usual work, and Ralph kept on coming 
to see her every day, and things went on just as before. Thus she 
had no opportunities of hearing of the changes that had taken place 
at Manor Melleray ; and as she never went near St. James’s-square 
‘she heard nothing of the young mistress who presided there now ; for 
Stokes, who sometimes visited his sister, and might have dropped 
something to Ralph, had been removed to Woolwich. 

She was very much surprised to hear of those things, and a pang 
-of regret struck her at the mention of Lady Elizabeth’s death. She 
wished she had not been quite so imperious with the gentle invalid. 
And Evelyn had no doubt been in grief for her kind friend; and 
-her heart softened towards her too. She was living with Aim now 
-—with her father. How strangely had things happened! In the 
very house in which she had been working a poor needlewoman, her 
dlaughter was now supreme, at once its ornament and its mistress. 
Would they speak of her? scarcely, nor did she wish it. But she 
was glad that he had Evelyn with him. None of the jealousy she 
had felt against Lady Elizabeth was existant now. She was 
wedded to desolation, and loneliness, and neglect, and out of her 
weary heart she sent a sigh of thankfulness that those two, whom 
she loved were happy in each other. 

Trefanin watched her closely as he told the news, but her face 
showed no sign. She knew that he watched her, and was careful to 
betray no emotion at the mention of Lord Cheneys’ name, and made 
no remark whatever about Evelyn. 

‘** And there is an old friend of yours,’’ he continued in a tone 
that told her he was satisfied, ‘‘ will come and see you to-morrow. 
Can you guess who it is?’’ He was quite playful in his manner, 
but she distrusted it. His good humour always carried designs at 
its tail. 

‘* 1 do not know!’ she replied coldly. 

‘“* Ben Short !”’ 

This time she did start, and turned to him with quite a bright 
look. 

‘Oh, indeed, poor Ben! I shall be very glad to see him. How 
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» Ah! I understand, followed my father of course. He 
1d told you no donbt—about him? and she looked at Trefanin 
0 anxiously. 

“Your father, yes, but it would seem that you knew he was 
If alive and in London. It is not news to you.”’ 
ae ‘No! I met him to-day,’’ she replied in a low tone. 
+t ‘* Met him !’’ he exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘ Well,—what, did you 
n speak to him ?”’ 
a ‘* Yes !”” 
‘* And—and, may I ask what did he say?” 
“ He cursed me !”’ 
. ‘© Ah!” 
" He was not surprised. She glanced over at him and saw that. 
. Then a good deal of light poured in on her brain, and she under- 
a stood many things. But she had already resolved what she would 
1 do, and she was very composed and collected now. She had not 


made the dreadful admission in a tragic way, but it was with a 
pained, almost agonised tone nevertheless; and seeing the manner 
with which he took it, she knew that he had foreseen her father’s 
treatment of her, and perhaps had speculated in some way on it; 
and she resolved to be doubly on her guard against him now. She 
would not tell him of the resolution she had taken to go to her 
father, not that she had any reason to fear he would hinder her ; 
but she was incensed against him on account of this, and besides 
knew that the less of her thoughts she communicated to him the 
better. 

It was not yet Trefanin’s time for action, and so he made no 
remark about this, seeing that she was not disposed to speak of it, 
and he went back to the subject of Ben Short. 

‘* Ben will have a good many things to tell you. He and your 
father were separated for a great many years, and it is only very 
lately they have been reunited. Your father is living at No. —, 
Curzon-street—in fact, has taken a house there—and has become 
very fond of Miss Dormer, his grandchild.’’ 

a It was not for nothing he’said this. He knew her intention as 
well as if she had told it, and gave her the information purposely. 

She threw him a quick glance; but he was toying with a dainty 

little work-basket on the table, one leg crossed over the other, with 

a look of perfect unconcern on his swarthy face; so her suspicion 

was allayed. But she still distrusted him, for she felt sure that he 
would not have forgiven her for disobeying him, nor be so amiable 

' now without a motive—and she could not credit him with a good, 
or even a harmless one. He talked for some time longer, and then 
left her; but as he was going, he intimated that his views had 
changed a good deal since they had parted; that she would not be 
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6 MANOR MELLERAY 


compelled any more to do what she did not like, but should have 
perfect liberty of action ; hinted that he had given up all designs 
against Evelyn and Ralph, and that she should have her own way 
in everything ; and begged she would cease to distrust and fear him 
as he was, in fact, going to lead a new life. And seeing that he 
was at least sincere in his desire to part amicably with her, she 
gave him a civil reply, and then he was gone ; and she sat down to 
collect her thoughts, and prepare herself for a far more important 
interview she was about to face. 

Lord Cheneys dined with Mr. Casilis that evening. Evelyn was 
going to a ball with Lady Eastlawn, and she had gone away to 
spend the afternoon at her house, and would dress there; and her 
father being alone, and having nothing else to do, went to Curzon- 
street early, for he wanted to settle definitively with him what was 
to be done about the boy Ralph. Then he was told of what had 
happened that day ; for Mr. Casilis had learned to esteem his son- 
an-law, and could not keep from him anything so nearly touching 
both as this. He had taken his advice in the Casilis will-matter, 
and had not regretted it; and now, when he spoke of this which 


-had happened at Mr. Gideon’s threshold, he had a suspicion that 


his exhibition of wrath would be condemned by the right-thinking 
general. And his suspicion was correct. He was silent, for he 
did not approve of it; and what could he say? It did not behove 
him to tell the old man that he had done wrong thus to treat his 
unfortunate daughter ; that it would have been better to treat her 
more mildly. After the lapse of so many years, and having heard 
what he did of her intermediate life, he might have shown her, if 
not mercy, at least somewhat less severity. It was so like the 
rigour of eternal punishment, which it was not for mortal to inflict, 
and so far removed frum Christian charity. Surely she might have 
repented in the interim; and what they heard proved that she, toa 
certain extent, atoned by suffering for her sin. If never more the 
castaway might be received by them—husband or father—that was 
mo reason that their wrath should follow her out into that bleak, 
unhallowed country into which her first fatal step had banished 
her, and where she must live out the remainder of her wretched life. 
It was not their duty to judge her; and poor weak, erring human 
creatures, ought to have mercy with their fellows. If she were an 
utter stranger, and implored his aid—having sinned in like manner 
—it is not at all improbable that the unrelenting father would have 
extended a helping hand, closing his eyes on the unhappy blot; 
but being his own flesh and blood, he could not forgive her, be- 
cause she had disgraced him. This was the secret of his inflexi- 
bility—of his cruel bitterness. She had robbed his fair name of its 
fairness ; she had,‘ by one step, overthrown.the fabric of respecta- 
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MANOR MELLERAY 7 


bility which he had laboriously raised for himself in India. His 
hopes were blasted, his life made a void and a burden, and his old 
age rendered desolate—all by her. And so he could not forgive her. 

And Lord Cheneys, thinking all this, was silent. For what 
could he say? Not plead for her, surely. Any one must say that 


|» that the father had good cause to be unrelenting. And yet had not 


his grievance been equally great—nay, greater? And if he had 
not learned to forgive, he had at least been able to meet her with- 
out reproach or invective, and had even done her a service; for the 
income was settled on her in spite of that letter—but she did not 
know that yet. The reason of his clemency was, he believed that 
she had repented, and he had deep pity for her in his heart. 
Besides, he was not of so vindictive a nature as her father. Inside 
that stern, cold, unpromising exterior, was a large, magnanimous 
soul, ever ready to overlook the frailities and failings of those 
weaker than himself; and for women especially, he thought that 
the iron hand of justice ought to be gloved in mercy. He had long 
since ceased to be angry with her, although he had never yet said 
to himself he forgave her. But his anger was gone. Had it cooled 
into supreme, icy indifference—the iron indifference of a soldier 
wedded to his arms—who only remembered that he had once a 
wife, a worthless woman, who ran away and freed him from her 
presence ? or was it possible that something had outlived that first 
fierce wrath of the dishonoured young man, and smouldering during 
all those years, had still sufficient life, in spite of all adverse influ- 
ences, to ignite that spark of pity in the stern general’s breast. 

‘* Well, Ralph, I know you’re thinking I did badly,”’ said Mr. 
Casilis, a little querulously. “I'd rather you'd tell me your 
thoughts. You would stop and speak to her, I suppose? I cannot 
understand that extraordinary leniency.”’ 

‘* I would stop and hear what she had to say, as I would listen 
to any person that was unhappy, and wanted my help; especially 
if known to me formerly in India. The fact of her having been my 
wife, and dishonoured me, was no reason why I should go out of 
my usual practice. JI have no longer any vindictive feelings 
against her, and her misfortunes excite my pity, as would those of 
others. You can call that leniency if you like.”’ 

‘I do, and a most mistaken leniency! She deserves no mercy 
after what she’s done !—and to brazen it out in that manner! She 
must have lost all sense of decency, to dare to address me or stand 
before you as she did. JI wonder you could have patience with 
her !’’ 

Lord Cheneys smiled. His patience was not of so delicate a 
substance that a whiff could blow it away, but_the same could not 
be said of Mr. Casilis’. 
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“T have settled the allowance on her, as I told you I would,’’ 
he said then. ‘‘She is very poor. I find that she is living ina 
miserable lodging in some back street—Frimp-street, I believe the 
name is—and supports herself still by her needle. She is thought 
well of, and her landlady lauds her highly. To use a vulgar 
saying, ‘ There is seldom smoke without fire.’ ’’ 

‘*T’d let her starve !’’ said the father, savagely, having attended 
only to the first sentence. All his grievances had returned fourfold 
since the meeting with her; and he was in a very bad humour, and 
it would seem that he was even more irritated to find that she 
could be spoken well of in any way. Her offence was too great to 
admit of any palliation. What after good-conduct could atone for 
her having made him a lonely, discontented wanderer, or for having 
undermined his proud respectability in the country of his adoption ? 
No, he could not forgive her; and it was almost a second crime for 
her to have dared to win a good name, seeing that she was sucha 
castaway. ‘“‘ Aye, I’d let her starve; she’s not worthy to live— 
the shameless——’”’ 

‘Now, Mr. Casilis,’? and he laid his hand on his arm; 
‘*you ought at least to remember that she is my daughter’s 
mother. Of course she must not be let starve. This ought to 
have been done long since. We know that she had left that man, 
and she has been striving to redeem her error. She is poor and 
friendless. If you will not forgive her, at least let us leave her to 
a higher and more merciful tribunal.’’ 

‘* Forgive her !’’ he exclaimed, hotly ; ‘‘ never !”’ 

“T do not ask you. I have never been able to say that I 
forgave her myself; but now, hearing what I have heard of her, 
and believing that she has repented of her sins, I do forgive her.”’ 

He had scarcely spoken when there came a knock at the door, 
and a servant entered to say that there was a person wanted to 
speak to Mr. Casilis. 

“Who is it ?’’ he inquired. 

**T don’t know, sir. She'd give no name. It’s a la—woman.”’ 

‘* A lay woman !”’ repeated his master sharply; “‘ what is that 
you say, man ?”’ 

‘* A lady, I was going to say, sir. She is a woman; in fact, I 
may say she’s both, sir,’’ said James, thoughtfully. ‘‘ It is easy 
to see she is above the common sort.”’ 

The two gentlemen looked at each other, but Mr. Casilis said 
hastily— 

** Who asked you to describe her, fellow? keep your opinions 
to yourself. I'll not see her. It’s some genteel begging impostor. 
Tell her to be off out of that, and be quick about it. I wont see 
her, d’ye hear? What are you standing there for ?”’ 
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‘* She said yes, sir.” 

The sudden break in James’s sentence was caused by an angry 
stamp of Mr. Casilis’ foot, and an equally angry frown; and 
having already had some experience of his temper, he promptly 
disappeared without waiting to receive a more substantial proof of 
his master’s disapproval, for to be kicked downstairs would not be 
by any means an unlikely fate for the footman, if he delayed much 
longer. But when he was gone, Lord Cheneys, who had been com- 
pelled to smile at his abrupt exit, remonstrated. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
ought not to have been so very hasty. I daresay it is she.’’ 

‘Very likely,’’ said the old man, curtly, for he had not re- 
covered equilibrium. ‘‘ It was that made me get rid of the fellow 
so quickly. J wanted to show her that she had no chance.”’ 

He looked at him in amazement. Was it possible that he 
could be so hard ? 

‘* [think you are wrong,” he said at length, bluntly; and then 
he pointed out how much more fitting 1t was that he should 
questicn her about her son; that, in fact, there was no one else to 
do it; and what time could be better than the present ? 

‘* T’ll never speak to her again, Ralph,”’ he replied, with forced 
composure. 

Still Lord Cheneys persevered, and he was still speaking abou‘ 
it, when the servant reappeared with a very troubled expression of 
face. He looked appealingly to Lord Cheneys, 4s if asking him to 
support him. 

‘* The—the—she, sir, has particular reasons; I did, sir—upon 
my word, sir—all I could, sir—but—she got on so-—and this bit of 
paper only, sir. <A heart of stone couldn’t stand that,’ said 
James, plucking up courage at the unexpected mildness with which 
he was received. 

Lord Cheneys took the “ bit of paper’’—it was a little note 
neatly folded—out of the servant’s hand, and gave it to his father- 
in-law, who received it silently. Perhaps the fact of his servant’s 
sympathies being enlisted on her side, impelled him to yield so far. 
But it was under protest, as it were, that he read it, and without 
relenting in the least. ‘hen he gave it to Lord Cheneys, who 
glanced over it too. On it was written— 


“Father, for mercy’s sake let me say one word to you, and I will never 
ask to see you again. You loved me once. Oh, do not refuse me this, 


the last request of your unhappy daughter 
“ Epita.”’ 


He laid down the note and looked steadily at him. ‘See her,’’ 
he said, in a low, but firm tone. The man, perceiving that his 
master was about to read the letter, had withdrawn to the door, 
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and waited there, hoping that the “ poor thing wouldn't have to go 
away without help, when she wanted it so badly.’”” He was well 
used to begging letter-writers, and no doubt took her to be one. 

“ Well, Ralph—lI will,’’ said the old man, after a short pause. 
“To satisfy you, and to know about that boy, I'll see her. 
But ’? and a stern frown contracted his forehead ; “ let her not 
try any of her tears and entreaties upon me; I’ll not have them. 
If she thinks she’s going to fool me now, she’ll find herself mis- 
taken.’’ 

Lord Cheneys made no answer to this, but remained standing 
whilst the order was given for her to be shown in. ‘Then saying, 
“It is better that I should not be present,’’ he was about to leave 
the room, but the other stopped him. 

‘* Leave the doors open, Ralph,’’ he said. ‘ I should like you 
to hear what she says.”’ 

Now this was in the library, which was composed of two apart- 
ments, one large, a little gloomy, but intensely comfortable, and 
smelling of Russia leather, where the two gentlemen had sat pre- 
viously ; the other, which opened to a conservatory, was divided 
from the first room by folding-doors, which were pushed back at 
present, but standing directly inside was a large screen, which 
would hide its occupants from view. 

Lord Cheneys hesitated. It was towards this place he had 
turned, intending to draw to the doors. ‘‘I don’t like that,’’ he 
said, partly to himself, but after a winute’s thought, remembering 
that the question whether he had a son or not would very likely be 
settled in this coming interview, and also that possibly the know- 
ledge of his presence would have the effect of moderating her 
father’s manner towards the ‘ poor woman,’ he went on. Leaving 
the doors unstirred, and possessing himself of a book, he sat down 
behind the screen, feeling a very new and unpleasant sensation at 
playing the eavesdropper. He had scarcely done so, when the 
other door was thrown open, and Edith Sandringham entered her 
father’s presence. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
COLONEL DORMER NEVER WAS MY HUSBAND. 


Patz, but composed, was the beautiful face. Her gold brown hair 
smoothed neatly over the white forehead, the dark lustrous eyes, 
neither dropping to the floor, nor raised courageously to his face, 
neither pride nor humility in her demeanour ; but all her accustomed 
dignity was there, and something else, too; a certain consciousness, 
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which seemed to give strength to her step, and firmness to her 
voice when she spoke. He had left his seat, and gone to the 
farther side of the table, and remained standing, as if he would 
secure himself against any demonstration on her part,and also make 
the interview as short as possible. He was not frowning now: the 
hard old countenance was calm enough, and cold enough, too. He 
had said to himself that he would be calm, for the occasion required 
it. He must keep down his anger, he must forget his deep wrongs. 
There was a lesson he was going to teach the noble listener inside 
the screen which required patience and deliberation, and, above all 
things, that he should control his temper. She was not worthy that 
he should be angry with her, and he would show her that she could 
never move him in any way again. ven there as she stood before 
him, her beauty and her sorrow speaking so eloquently in her 
favour, he was hardening against her. It was that very beauty had 
done all the mischief, and she should suffer for it. He had with- 
drawn to the farther side of the table, which was not in the middle 
of the room, but just near the folding-doors ; and as she came and 
stood at a little distance facing him—she was quite near the screen, 
and her side-face could be seen by any one in the other room that 
would stand in the opening between it and the jamb of the door 
near which Mr. Casilis had placed himself. Thus when, during 
part of the time, Lord Cheneys left his place, and went to that end 
of the screen, he could see her as well as hear her quite distinctly, 
and, being in shadow himself, escaped her observation. 

‘‘ Well, madam, you have hunted me out,”’ said her father, 
harshly. ‘‘I’ll thank you to say what you have to say as quickly 
as possible, and without any acting. I have no time to waste with 
you.”’ 

No one could think by his tone that he was her father. It was 
more unnatural still than the fierce anger he had shown before. 
There was not a waver in it. Cold, hard, stinging in its cruel in- 
difference, it cut her more deeply than his first passionate words, 
for it showed that leisure and thought had only hardened him 
against her. She was a good deal discomposed, therefore, when she 
began, ‘‘ Father, why are you——’”’ 

‘* Stop !’’ he roared, all his ill-trained patience gone in a moment ; 
“* how dare you call me that? I am not your father. I told you I 
cast you off. Let me not hear you say that again, or you'll be 
sorry for it. You'll get no meek words from me.’’ 

‘* And what shall I call you?’’ she said, helplessly. ‘* How 
shall I ask what I came here to ask? What has angered you so 
fearfully against me ?”’ 

‘*Did you come here to ask me that question?’’ said Mr. 
Casilis, with concentrated anger in his voice and look. 
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“ Yes, father! Oh do not look so cruelly at me—I’ll not say it 
again. A hundred times since I met you I have spoken that name 
to myself, and have prayed that God might soften your heart 
towards me. During all those years I have thought of you con- 
stantly, hoping that I might yet meet you before J died. But what 
a meeting it was. It seems that you have cast me out of your 
heart. It cannot be that my misfortune has hardened you thus 
against me. There must be some——’’ 

‘Infamous woman!’’ he burst out furiously; ‘‘ how have you 
the face to talk in this manner to me? Such brazening is not to be 
endured. Your misfortune, indeed! You had better go away 
before I lose all patience.”’ 

“No, father ; 1 will not go away,’’ she replied slowly, and in a 
low but firm tone. “ Yes, I will call you father, until, at least, I 
learn how I have forfeited my right to do so. You cannot be more 
angry with me than you are. You cannot do me more injury than 
you have done, by such names as you gave me to-day and now. I 
would not endure them from any one—even from you, but would 
leave you at once, were it not that they give me some suspicion of 
what your thoughts are, and I must, at least, clear myself before I 
go. I adjure you tell me what is this dreadful opinion you have of 
me. I cannot understand it.”’ 

“No. I won't tell you. I'll not soil my tongue by repeating 
the disgraceful story. You are dead to all shame, woman, when you 
can ask it,’’ he vociferated, glaring at her fiercely. ‘‘ I don’t know 
what is keeping me from ordering you out of the room. I said I 
would have patience, and would listen to you; but if you repeat that 
barefaced question, I’]l not hear another word,’’ and then he sat 
down, for his bones were old and weak ; but he still faced her with 
the same iron rigour he had shown at first, and was striving to 
bring himself back to calmness. 

She looked about her piteously, as if thinking of giving up the 
strife, and leaving him; and her unseen listener heard her murmur, 

**My God, what shall Ido? Must I leave him and still not 
know——’”’ ‘Then there was a pause ; a few half-suppressed sighs ; 
and then, with a sort of desperation, she asked :—‘‘ Father, will 
you tell me this one thing? Did you get my letters ?”’ 

‘What letter? 1 know of no letter! Yes, I did!’ he added, 
hastily remembering it only then. 

‘Ah! then itis all over!’’ and she heaved a deep sigh—a sigh 
of despair. ‘‘ Since you got them I do not know what to think. I 
cannot understand it. I will go now, father; I won’t trouble you 
any longer. Some dreadful thing has embittered you against me, 
and you will not tell me what it is; and—and I cannot help it.”’ 
She spoke in a broken voice, but still shed no tears, and turned 
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to go. He was taken by surprise at this; he did not expect she 
would give up so readily; and there were some questions he must 
ask her. He must not let her go just yet. But he spoke with his 
usual impatience ; for like all choleric people he was easily vexed by 
trifles, and the simple fact of having to stay her now irritated him. 

‘What the deuce are you talking about, woman? Dreadful 
thing! I should think it was. I wonder you had the hardihood 
to write tome. I was sorry afterwards that I didn’t see where it 
came from, and follow you and strike you dead! You deserved 
nothing better. To bring shame on me after my twenty years’ of 
honest labour in India. I thought John Casilis a fiend for his treat- 
ment ofme ; but I might bless his memory for a good and loving 
brother after what you did—made me a wanderer—disgraced me! 
Ay, you may well cower and cry! You have ruined me, body and 
mind ! you have made me hate my species. My curse is on you!”’ He 
had risen, and stood glaring at her, with fury in his eyes, his hands 
clenched with passion until the nails dug into the wrinkled palms, 
his whole frame trembling. She had seen him in such a passion 
more than once before, and knew it well. It was sad to think 
that years of silent, companionless wandering had not succeeded 
in tempering this fiery failing. She was crying then; for the 
thought of him wandering alone, and nourishing such bitter feel- 
ings against her, smote her deeply. Shrinking back, her face 
covered by her hands, her whole attitude seemed to acknowledge 
the justice of his anger. 

But after a silence of a couple of minutes—during which he 
sank back into his chair, exhausted with his passionate fit—she 
found courage to say— 

‘* Did not you believe what I told you ?—in my letter, I mean. 
Indeed, father, it was——’”’ 

‘*T never read it, I tell you,” he roared, although he had not 
said that before. ‘‘ I burned it on the spot.” 

She looked up quickly. 

‘* Without reading it, father ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes; without reading it. What better treatment did it de- 
serve? I would have served yourself in like manner if you came 
to me. JI was mad at the time; it was well you didn’t. Oh, the 
villanous impudence to write to me after what you did.”’ 

‘Father, father, what is this you have been thinking of me 2”’ 
and she advanced a few steps nearer to him—her head erect and 
her eyes bright with hope and pride—‘‘did you get my other 
letter ?—the second, which I wrote from Italy. The first was from 
Bombay, just before we embarked. As I got no answer to it, J 
wrote again when we reached Genoa, and fearing that the first had 
miscarried, I repeated what I had said in it.’’ 
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‘* How could I get it ?”’ said he, staring at her stupidly ; for her 
confident tone and look, so different from the previous behaviour, 
bewildered him. “ [left India at once, and any letters that came 
for me after that, are in the dead-letter office ever since, no doubt.’” 
At this moment there was a hasty movement inside the screen ; 
but neither heard it, being too much engrossed in each other. A 
faint suspicion was dawning on him, that it was possible he had 
made some great mistake. And yet what could it be, or could any 
mistake of his affect the too well-known fact that she ran away 
from her husband with another man. No, indeed! she was only 
trying to fool him—talking thus about her letters. Letters, 
indeed! when she ought to have been ashamed and afraid to write 
to him ; and with some return of his choler he added impetuously— 
** But what difference could that make, I’d like to know. And so 
you wrote to me a second time; begging, no doubt. I hope you 
smarted for your vile act. Did you think I’d give you anything? 
I’d have followed you to Genoa—you took care to get far enough 
—and would have killed you—ay, and him, too, though your hus- 
band wouldn’t soil his hands withhim. Oh, the villain ! And 
tc dare to write to me.”’ 

“Your anger is just, father,’’ she said, in a low, trembling voice. 
“ According to your light you have reason. When you read neither 
of my letters, | know now what you have been thinking of me, and 
T cannot tell,’’ she added piteously, ‘‘ which of the two things 
grieves me more—your believing such things of me during all those 
years—or your cursing me as you did just now.”’ 

“ Ay, madam !”’ he rejoined bitterly ; ‘‘ and now I will ask you 
one question. Did you give no thought to the father, who landed 
in India a beggar, and who worked and slaved to earn every luxury 
for you, and to give you a high place in the society of Calcutta !— 
ay, I will ask you that question, though I didn’t intend to. Did 
you give no thought, I say, to your father, or the shame you were 
bringing on his grey head, when you ran away from your husband 
with a common native deserter !’’ and his voice shook as he spoke, 
so intense was his emotion. | 

‘¢T never ran away from my husband!’’ replied Mrs. Sandring- 
ham, with new firmness. And now she no longer shrank back, 
but stood erect, majestic, her face more beautiful than ever in its 
proud self-assertion, and in the unmistakable truth stamped on it, 
her dark, eloquent eyes meeting her father’s with a courage and 
steadiness that held him spell-bound. 

‘* Didn’t you leave Calcutta?’ he asked, in an uncertain kind 
of way, as if he were debating with himself? “ Could he have been 
minus his senses at that time, or had they deserted him now ?”’ 
“Yes, father; I left Calcutta of my own free will.”’ 
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‘¢ And what do you mean by saying that you did not leave 
your husband ?’’ he returned hotly, having recovered from his sur- 
prise ; ‘‘ do you take me to be a fool that you say such things 2”’ 

‘¢Tt was to accompany my husband that I left Calcutta, and 
India too, for he could not stay there, having deserted from his 


’ regiment. Father, I will explain all to you if you willlet me. I 


did so in my letters, but you read neither of them. Colonel 
Dormer was not my husband.”’ 

She pronounced the words slowly and distinctly, and there was 
a dead pause when she ceased speaking, He was trying to grasp 
what she had said. But Lord Cheneys, who had heard every word 
since she entered the room, started to his feet at this, and then 
stood motionless, his hand resting on the back of his chair, his eyes 
fixed on the screen as if they would pierce through it to view her 
face at that moment—every sense strained to grasp her next 
utterance. A few minutes previously he understood, whether by 
the tone of her voice or by the course their dialogue was taking, 
that they—he and her father—had made some mistake; what it 
was he could not for the life of him guess. But when the second 
letter was alluded to, he remembered that after Mr. Casilis 
had left India this very letter had been delivered to him, as being 
the most likely to know his then address, or to meet with him 
afterwards; and, as Mr. Casilis had gone away without telling 
him his destination, he could not, of course, send it after him; 
and laid it aside—of course, unopened. He thought, like her 
father, that it was begging assistance in it she was, and little 
guessed what explanations it contained. But in any case he would 
not have opened it. Afterwards it completely left his mind, 
and he never spoke of it to him when he met him in France, 
or since he returned from South America. But he knew now 
that it must be in his possession still. It was this caused 
the start he made when Mr. Casilis spoke of the dead-letter 
office. 

But in the meantime all Mr. Casilis’s rage returned as soon 
as he had thoroughly grasped the substance of that stupendous 
assertion of hers. 

‘Ha! not bad! Just of a-piece with all the rest !’’ he burst out 
with bitter sarcasm. “‘ Here, woman ; it’s money you want. I’ll give 
it toyou. Anything to keep you from blackening your soul worse 
than you have done. Don’t think I’ll listen to your foul lies. 
You can tell me what you like now, of course.” 

“It is hard to expect that you will believe me after having 
thought such things of me,”’ she said sadly. ‘Oh, what shall I say 
to convince you? I have no proofs beyond my bare word. If you 


will let me tell you all that I have gone through, all that I have 
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suffered, you will at least know what it cost me to leave him whom 
I had believed was my husband. You say rightly, father, it was 
with a common native deserter that I ran away as you call it. But 
I swear to you that deserter was my husband. As Heaven is my 
witness he was. Iwas married to him before I was married to 
Colonel Dormer.’’ 

‘*T’ll not believe it !’’ be shouted, as if fighting against the con- 
viction that was stealing on him. ‘‘ Who was he? Where did it 
happen? How couldit happen? It’s a deep-laid plot. You'll not 
come it over me, though. It’s got up between you and him, no doubt, 
to extort money from me. But it won’t do. I'll not hear another 
word. Such an infamous attempt to deceive me! For shame! you 
ought to have respect for my age at least.’’ 

He was fanning his anger into fury again. It was not easy for 
him to uproot the settled belief of sixteen years. His opinions 
could not veer round on a sudden and take a directly opposite view, 
any more than a ship in full sail can change her course at a minute’s 
notice. At his age a violent surprise, even though a welcome one, 
had the same effect as a tale of unexpected joy has on a sensitive 
person. It was too great a shock to the nerves. He must not 
permit himself to believe her. His old heart was long steeled 
against her, and it would not be with his own consent that it would 
soften to her now. He had made a pet of himself, nourishing up 
his grievances, pitying, and thinking himself the most ill-used 
person on earth, and abusing his daughter with equal fervour; and 
here was the long-standing grievance melting away under his feet, 
and she was going to come forth innocent, after all. But it was 
incredible. No, he would not believe her. 

‘*Qh, such a shame!”’ he repeated. ‘ No, no; its all a story ; 
it’s impossible !”’ 

But she would not be put down now. She must clear herself 
at least. She could not rest under such an imputation. 

“No, father, I do not want your money,”’ she said, with quiet 
dignity. ‘‘ I have done without it until now, and could go on to 
my grave without any assistance from you—for my wants and 
wishes are small. All I want is,#that you will give up believing 
what you do of me. I cannot bear that you should think me that 
nameless thing. You will, at least, give me the chance to justify 
myself. That is all I ask; and then I will leave you, and never 
trouble you more. I can scarcely understand how you can have 
believed that I did that dreadful thing. No woman in her senses 
would leave a gentleman—and such a gentleman as he was—to run 
away in to shame, and misery, and poverty, with a low soldier that had 
Hindoo blood in his veins. Surely, father, if you will only consider, 
you will perceive that I should be madly foolish to do such a thing. 
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MANOR MELLERAY 17 


Even if I did not love him—and Heaven knows I loved Ralph 
Dormer as I never loved any one before or since’’—(what did her 
listener think when he heard this?)—‘‘it is to my grief I say it, 
being the wife, the wedded wife of another, but even if I did not 
Jove him, I should be worse than an idiot to give up his care, 
together with honour, and comfort, and station, for the sake of one 
who never thought a generous or noble thought, and who never did 
a generous or good deed; for I knew him well before. Jt was 
Eben Trefanin. The day your servants threw him into the 


q Mhrowie, you thought he was killed ; and I, standing by your side, 
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trembling in every limb—you remember you made me look on— 
thought so too. You little guessed that he was my husband then ! 
We were just after being married !”’ 

During the last five minutes she had two listeners, besides the 
one she calculated on. The door had been stealthily, softly 
opened, then allowed to stand for a minute; then pushed farther 


' open, and aman’s form slid in it, and dropped back into the angle 
of the wall, and crouched there in shadow, allowing the door to 


close-to again, but without slapping or becoming fastened. It 
was now long after six; Mr.“°Casilis always dined at half-past 
seven, and the dusk of evening was filling the room, through which 
the fire was beginning to throw a pleasant light ; but none of the 
gleams reached the spot at the farther end, where the half-caste— 
for he it is—crouched there in shadow. How he had gained ad- 
mittance it was hard to say, but there he was, perhaps by means of 
some device known only to the fraternity of which Jack Sheppard 
was an illustrious representation. His bright, black eyes gianced 
about the room, taking in every object with a devouring curiosity. 
He saw the old man seated at the other end, near the window, 
turned half towards it, so that the fading light fell on his face, and 
he knew him. And there was she, at a little distance, with the 
table between them, inclining forward, and speaking earnestly ; 
but her back was to him, and he could not see her face ; and whilst 
he was still looking in that direction, his sharp eyes, long trained 
to detecting the minutest object or movement, were attracted to a 
Spot nearer to himself than where she stood by a couple of feet, 
but still at that side, by a slight motion that was taking place 
there. Then he saw that it was a recess for folding-doors, and pre- 
sently a tall figure came forth from behind some shadowy substance 
within the other room—it was the screen—and stood in the door- 
way straight opposite the fire. A stream of light fell on him thus, 
and Trefanin recognised Colonel Dormer. Without the firelight, 
he would not have been able to trace his features ; for he stood in 
the shadow of the door-frame, and could not be seen by either 
Mr. — or his daughter, who were both in that part of the 
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room that lay between him and the window, whilst Trefanin was at ¥ 
the other end, and had all three under his view, whilst he himself 7 


was unseen by any. At the sight of his hated rival, he started—a 
fearful scowl contracted his swarthy visage, and he thrust his hand 
into one of the several enormous pockets about the breast of his 










coat—crouching still more at the same time, but bending slightly “| 


forward, like a panther ready to spring. At the words ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I loved Ralph Dormer as I never loved any one before or 
since,’’ the fiery orbs glared at Lord Cheneys as if they would pierce 
him through to read his thoughts; and still looking at him, and 
still bending forward, he half withdrew his hand, and with it some- 
thing shining and polished. But he did not draw it wholly forth, 
allowing his hand to rest there, whilst he listened and watched for 


more. But the glitter of steel flashed in that shadowy corner. | 
Lord Cheneys, on an impulse, had been hastening forward, hearing 7 
that admission, and already understanding and believing every- 7% 
thing ; but then he stopped in the position I have described, and, | 


like Trefanin, waited to hear more. Thus she had two listeners 
that she little suspected. 


Mr. Casilis was saying, In a stern tone—‘‘ Take care! take 


care! Don’t deceive me! Your words sound honestly enough ; 
but if I find you are deceiving me, I'll never forgive it, and I'll 
curse you with my dying breath.” 


= 


“‘T call Heaven to witness I speak nothing but the truth!” she | 
replied, solemnly. ‘‘ A few words will convince you, father. You J 
remember how he used to haunt the place—how often you got him | 


driven away since the time you forbade him to approach the house. 7 


Before that the young half-caste was almost a favourite of yours, | 
and of everybody’s, until you found that he used to seize opportu. § 


nities to speak to me, and then you turned against him. I did like 7 


him at that time, for he amused me, and made me laugh. You 


know I was little better than a child. He acquired a strange in- = 
fluence over me; it was half fear, half attraction. I sometimes 7 
wished to tell you that he frightened me, and to ask you to send 9 
him away altogether; but then, again, the sweet, oily manner J 


would wind itself round me, and I would listen to him with fresh § 


interest. Like the poor little minar twittering down into the jaws 
of the rattlesnake, I used, with fear and trembling, to steal out to 
meet him in the place he appointed—not fear of your anger, but of 
him and his hateful influence. Wicked as his life has been since, 
I do think there is less malignancy in him now than there was then. 





I knew him to be bad to his heart’s core. Young as I was, I saw ¥ 


that I was in some danger—and yet I dared not tell you. I had 
an almost superstitious fear of him, as much for you as for myself. 
When you forbade him the house, he used still to come, and I used 
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still to meet him—for, coward that I was! I dared not stay away. 


”) And then you were told, and you were very angry, and I was locked 


up. It was the first time were really angry with me, and I remem- 
ber how miserable I was and unhappy about you; for I feared he 


would take your life, as he had often threatened. 


“The first day that I was at liberty, and went out again, I 
met him. I knew that he had been watching for me, and I felt a 


a thrill of horror as he approached, as if some dangerous thing was 
coming upon me. Then he made me promise that I would meet 
> him in the very same place the next morning at four o’clock. It 


was the grove at the end of the garden, near the statues of Apollo 
and Daphne. I remember the spot well. Father, I promised, for 
he swore that your death would be the consequence of my refusal. 
I knew that he would keep his word. God help me, I did almost 
believe then that he could bring witchcraft to his aid. There was 


> often a diablerie in his manner that would make one think he was 


' beset by a band of familiars, ever spurring him on to the commission 


of some atrocity. He did not tell me what he wanted me for, but 


| merely to come, and I said I would. Afterwards I got afraid, and 


when the hour approached—I had remained up all night, and kept 
myself awake, fearing that I would sleep it out—I began to think 
ought I to remain at home, shut up in my room, and take my 
chance ; but then I remembered what he had said, ‘‘ that he would 
kill my father if I was one minute late,’’ and J jumped up trembling 
with fear, and hurried out, hoping, in spite of myself, that nothing 
would come of it. But I had an indefinable presentiment that he 
meant mischief—of what nature I could not guess. He was there 
waiting for me. I knew that he would be. Without a word he 
took me by the-wrist, and led me through the grove, down to the 
gate, threw it open, and hurried me along. I did not know where 
I was going. Wenever spoke until we had gone about three miles, 
then I sank down exhausted. After the sleepless night, and what 
with surprise and fear, I was ready to cry out, but I checked the 
impulse, for he was looking at me angrily enough for being so 
weak, and I knew that would make him worse. At last he turned 
to soothing, and besought me to try and walk a little farther. I 
stood up. Anything would be better than the sensation of being 
afraid of him; for when he gave me cause to fear him, there was a 
fierce, steady, yellowish light in his eyes that curdled the blood in 
my veins. I seemed to get new strength, and we hurried on past 
the Mhowrie, and even three miles farther, but for the last two I 
rode a little mule he had caught belonging to some poor person, 
perhaps, who had lost it. At last we arrived at a deserted bunga- 
low, and here I Jearned my fate. Do you remember, father, the 
nice old missionary we met at Balasore, so venerable-looking, and 
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room that lay between him and the window, whilst Trefanin was at | 


the other end, and had all three under his view, whilst he himself 
was unseen by any. At the sight of his hated rival, he started—a 
fearful scowl contracted his swarthy visage, and he thrust his hand 
into one of the several enormous pockets about the breast of his 
coat—crouching still more at the same time, but bending slightly 
forward, like a panther ready to spring. At the words ‘ Heaven 
knows I loved Ralph Dormer as I never loved any one before or 
since,’’ the fiery orbs glared at Lord Cheneys as if they would pierce 
him through to read his thoughts; and still looking at him, and 
still bending forward, he half withdrew his hand, and with it some- 
thing shining and polished. But he did not draw it wholly forth, 
allowing his hand to rest there, whilst he listened and watched for 
more. But the glitter of steel flashed in that shadowy corner. 


Lord Cheneys, on an impulse, had been hastening forward, hearing 7% 
that admission, and already understanding and believing every- 7 


thing ; but then he stopped in the position I have described, and, 
like Trefanin, waited to hear more. Thus she had two listeners 
that she little suspected. 

Mr. Casilis was saying, in a stern tone—‘‘ Take care! take 
care! Don’t deceive me! Your words sound honestly enough ; 
but if I find you are deceiving me, I’ll never forgive it, and I'll 
curse you with my dying breath.” 

“ T call Heaven to witness [ speak nothing but the truth! 
replied, solemnly. ‘‘ A few words will convince you, father. You 
remember how he used to haunt the place—how often you got him 
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driven away since the time you forbade him to approach the house. 7 


Before that the young half-caste was almost a favourite of yours, 
and of everybody’s, until you found that he used to seize opportu- 
nities to speak to me, and then you turned against him. I did like 
him at that time, for he amused me, and made me laugh. Yow 


know I was little better than a child. He acquired a strange in- § 


fluence over me; it was half fear, half attraction. I sometimes 
wished to tell you that he frightened me, and to ask you to send 


him away altogether; but then, again, the sweet, oily manner : 
would wind itself round me, and I would listen to him with fresh 9 
interest. Like the poor little minar twittering down into the jaws | 
of the rattlesnake, I used, with fear and trembling, to steal out to | 
meet him in the place he appointed—not fear of your anger, but of | 


him and his hateful influence. Wicked as his life has aed since, 
I do think there is less malignancy in him now than there was then. 


I knew him to be bad to ion heart’ score. Young as I was, I saw Ls 
that I was in some danger—and yet I dared not tell you. I had | 


an almost superstitious fear of him, as much for you as for myself. 
When you forbade him the house, he used still to come, and I ene 
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© still to meet him—for, coward that I was! I dared not stay away. 
") And then you were told, and you were very angry, and I was locked 
Yup. It was the first time were really angry with me, and I remem- 
ber how miserable I was and unhappy about you; for I feared he 
would take your life, as he had often threatened. 
4 ‘“The first day that I was at liberty, and went out again, | 
7) met him. I knew that he had been watching for me, and I felt a 
~ thrill of horror as he approached, as if some dangerous thing was 
» coming upon me. Then he made me promise that I would meet 
> him in the very same place the next morning at four o’clock. It 
’ was the grove at the end of the garden, near the statues of Apollo 
~) and Daphne. I remember the spot well. Father, I promised, for 
> he swore that your death would be the consequence of my refusal. 
I knew that he would keep his word. God help me, I did almost 
| believe then that he could bring witchcraft to his aid. There was 
| ~ often a diablerie in his manner that would make one think he was 
. | beset by a band of familiars, ever spurring him on to the commission 
> | of some atrocity. He did not tell me what he wanted me for, but 
4 merely to come, and I said I would. Afterwards I got afraid, and 
} 
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when the hour approached—I had remained up all night, and kept 
') myself awake, fearing that I would sleep it out—I began to think 
») ought I to remain at home, shut up in my room, and take my 
chance ; but then I remembered what he had said, ‘‘ that he would 
kill my father if I was one minute late,’’ and J jumped up trembling 
with fear, and hurried out, hoping, in spite of myself, that nothing 
would come of it. But I had an indefinable presentiment that he 
meant mischief—of what nature I could not guess. He was there 
waiting for me. I knew that he would be. Without a word he 
took me by the wrist, and led me through the grove, down to the 
gate, threw it open, and hurried me along. I did not know where 
I was going. Wenever spoke until we had gone about three miles, 
then [ sank down exhausted. After the sleepless night, and what 
with surprise and fear, I was ready to cry out, but I checked the 
impulse, for he was looking at me angrily enough for being so 
weak, and I knew that would make him worse. At last he turned 
to soothing, and besought me to try and walk a little farther. I 
m™ stood up. Anything would be better than the sensation of being 
afraid of him; for when he gave me cause to fear him, there was a 
fierce, steady, yellowish light in his eyes that curdled the blood in 
my veins. I seemed to get new strength, and we hurried on past 
the Mhowrie, and even three miles farther, but for the last two I 
rode a little mule he had caught belonging to some poor person, 
perhaps, who had lost it. At last we arrived at a deserted bunga- 
low, and here I learned my fate. Do you remember, father, the 
nice old missionary we met at Balasore, so venerable-looking, and 
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so kindly—Mr. Strange. He was waiting there to marry me to 
‘Trefanin. I afterwards learned from himself how it had been done. 
The poor old clergyman was taken out of his house in the heart of 
Cuttock, where he was then living, and at the dead of night, and 
carried so many miles to this lonely place to perform the ceremony. 
He refused positively at first, but when told that his own life would 
be taken, and heard the dreadful threats of Trefanin’s against both 
myself and my father, he consented ; knowing, as indeed I knew too, 
that the plot was well-devised, and that there was no escape for us. 
I feel sure that he was more actuated by anxiety about me than 
fear for his own life. He could readily believe Trefanin’s threats, 
seeing what he had already been capable of. The two vile associates 
who had kidnapped the poor missionary, were standing there to act 
the part of witnesses, and, when the ceremony was over, they took 
‘him back to within a mile of Cuttock. I could make no opposition 
to anything. Between fright, and fatigue, and drowsiness, | 
scarcely understood what was going forward, and when I should 
make the responses, Trefanin would rouse me up with a fierce 
whisper, for he was resolved that the ceremony should be a valid 
sone. And when I found myself going back again with him, I 
almost forgot the important event that had just taken place in my 
desire to escape from him, and get home quickly to my own little 
room, when I might lie down to rest. But I was soon very 
effectually roused. He meant, I believe, to part with me at the 
commencement of your plantation, and let me go the rest of the 
way by myself; and we had just passed the Mhowrie, but—you 
know where you met us; you had been told, or some suspicion | 
never knew; but I'll never forget your look when you saw us 
together, and you swore that he should not get another chance of— 
I don’t know what—I suppose you suspected something very bad, 
but you little guessed what it had really been. He told me that 
when the servants were binding him in obedience to your orders, he 
attempted to tell them of what had just taken place, but they would 
not heed him, and then they tied his arms, and threw him into 
the river. These were expert and willing, being nigger blood, and it 
was soon done. It was short-sighted policy, father, to compel me to 
dook at the horrible deed, for if I had not seen it with my own eyes, 
I would scarcely have believed it, and a great deal of misery would 
have been spared to Colonel Dormer and to me, for I would not 
have married him. 

‘*But how did the fellow escape?’’ asked Mr. Casilis, in a 
mufiled voice. 

He swam under the water, with his feet over to our side of the 
river, then—whether by a superhuman exertion of strength, or that 
they had been in too great a hurry to make the knots secure I do 
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not know, and even he never knew ; but he freed his hands, sprang 
up, and caught a strong branch growing by the bank, and remained 
dangling there for half-an-hour. A European would scarcely have 
been able to do it. You and I, and the rest all went away at 
length, thinking, without any doubt, that he was lying dead at the 
bottom. You know it was more than three miles from our house, 
and when he heard us departing, he knew that his own death was 
taken for granted. Then he found that the bank was too high for 
him to clamber up it, and, being exhausted with what he had 
already done, he was afraid to attempt to swim, and hung on, 
striving to devise some other means of saving himself. But his: 
strength would not hold longer, and he was thinking of committing. 
himself to the water once more, when he heard voices approaching, 
speaking in one of the dialects of the Hindustanee tongue. He 
knew the language well, and called out to them to help him. They 
proved to be Jauts, or some of the nomadic tribes. Four men were 
in it, and they told him they would save his life if he promised to 
be their slave. He consented, knowing full well, that with or 
without a promise, they would make him one, that being only a 
_form of courtesy among them. And so they took him up out of the- 
river, and carried him away with them into a wild desert country.. 
Here he spent a year, then managed to escape, and after a great 
many hardships arrived in Allahabad, and enlisted in a regiment of 
native infantry, that was shortly afterwards ordered to Calcutta. 

‘* Father you know what had happened before that man put 
foot in Calcutta. A handsome young officer had come with others 
to our house, near Cuttock, had seen me, and asked me in marriage. 
Short as the time was, I had almost forgotten Trefanin. I was a 
girl of sixteen, and. had never loved him. What folly to speak of 
love in connection with him. It is impossible that he could be 
loved. Isawa man once go into the cage of a beautiful tigress 
that he had tamed, and play with her for the amusement of the 
lookers-on. But what must have been his own feelings at the same 
time? How he must have dreaded, and even hated the beast ? and 
yet seeming to take pleasure in the dangerous sport. And [ 
remember he admitted that whilst in it, every time she touched 
him, a tremor passed through him as if cold molten steel were 
pouring through his veins ; and yet when about to leave the cage he 
would feel loth to go, and his limbs would drag, and something 
would hold Kim enchanted in the spot, as if the atmosphere of 
danger he was breathing numbed his physical] faculties. But no 
one would think of saying that he loved the tigress. I do believe 
that it was in such a way Trefanin affected me. I felt no sorrow 
for him. I-was shocked and terrified at the swift horrible death he- 
got, and fearing for myself, I never breathed a hint of that. 
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went to Cuttock, found out the old missionary, and told him of 
my husband’s death, and that it would not therefore be necessary 
for him to speak of what had happened. He seemed actually 
rejoiced at the news, although he made a few remarks of faint 
disapprobation at your summary mode of justice, He very 
willingly promised secrecy, hoped playfully that I would not long 
be a widow ; and even went so far as to congratulate me on getting 
rid of Trefanin, as he said a greater villain did not exist.’’ 

‘*And he never said a truer thing!’’ Mr. Casilis muttered 
between his teeth. 

He was leaning forward with his elbows on the table, his head 
resting in his hands, and listening intently to every word. But 
whatever he felt he would not interrupt her—he wanted to hear all. 

And still Lord Cheneys stood immovable in the recess, leaning 
slightly against the doorpost, his arms crossed, the firelight 
playing on his face, and showing every change of expression that 
swept. over it to the watcher in the far shadowy end of the room. 
And still Trefanin crouched there, listening intently too, but his 

eyes never left Lord Cheneys’ face. His brows were contracted 
and met low over his eyes; his teeth were firmly set, and his 
attitude was that of a man who drops on one knee, and stoops 
forward, gun in hand, waiting for the flight of game. As word 
followed word, and sentence sentence, all desires, save one, died out 
of his clouded soul. His foot was firmly planted on the carpeted 
floor, his muscles were strung to the hardness of iron, a rushing, 
fiendish fire coursed through his veins, and blazed out through the 

..dusky eyes, gleaming there like a red light at an engine’s head. 
One passion, one thirst possessed him, and burned up every thought, 
choking all prudential considerations. But he was waiting, 
waiting! He, too, would hear more! 

Fancying she heard a sound escape her father,°she paused in 
jber narrative, but he cried impatiently, ‘‘ Go on, go on!’’ And she 

continued in a changed tone, low, tender, conscious. 





hasty ceremony which had taken place in the bungalow. I 
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CONCERNING CUCKOOS 


Amoncst our numerous summer visitors of the feathered tribe none 

, are welcomed with more general delight than the cuckoos. It is to 
the fact that he is the herald of returning spring, the time when the 
woods and hedgerows are again clothed with bright green leaves, 
and are redolent with the odour of primroses and violets, that the 
cuckoo owes his universal popularity. The male birds arrive first, 
and are generally heard about the middle of April. The cuckoo is 
the subject of many a quaint superstition, and scrap of folk-lore. 
To this bird we are indebted for some of Wordsworth’s most 
beautiful lines,—lines which have immortalised both bird and bard, 
and rendered their memory almost inseparable. 


“O blithe new comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call the Bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


“ Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 
E’en yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” 

The allusion to his apparent invisibility is not the least 
beautiful idea conveyed by these lines, and is, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, original, unless Shakspere uses the term ‘‘ regarded’’ in this 
sense, when he makes King Henry say,— 


“So, when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the euckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded.” — Henry IV., Act ii., scene 2. 


The common cuckoo is the only species generally found in this 
country. Yarrell mentions two other kinds,—the great spotted 
cuckoo, and the yellow-billed American cuckoo; but these are of 
such rare occurrence that they can scarcely be called British birds. 
The peculiar note of the cuckoo has probably been the means of 
giving it a nearly similar name in most European languages. We 
are indebted to the cuckoo for the song,— 


“Summer is icumen in, 
Loud sing cuccu,” &c. 


Ritson says this is thought to be the ‘‘ most ancient English song, 
with or without the musical notes, anywhere extant.” And again, 
“it is observable that the most ancient species of musical imitation 
is the song of the cuckoo, which must appear to be a natural and 
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very obvious subject for it.’”” It may possibly be as old as 1250. 
In olden time, however, everybody did not admire the voice of the 
cuckoo, at least if we may judge from the reply of Portia to Lorenzo 
in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice :’’— 
‘* Lor. That is the voice, 
Or Iam much deceived, of Portia. 


Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice.” 


The male cuckoo differs but little from the female. The whole 
length of the bird is about fourteen inches, and the female is rather 
smaller than the male. Yarrell says, ‘‘ The adult male cuckoo has 
the beak bluish black, except at the base, where it is pale brown ; 
the irides yellow; the head, neck, back, and upper tail-coverts 
bluish grey ; quill-feathers rather darker, and the broad inner webs 
barred with white; tail long and graduated, the middle pair of 
feathers being the longest and the outside feathers the shortest ; the 
colour greyish black, tipped with white, and a few white spots on 
the centre and sides. Chin, neck, and upper part of the breast, 
ash grey; lower part of breast, belly, and under wing-coverts, 
white, barred transversely with lead grey; vent, and under tail- 
coverts, also white, but the dark bars are less numerous; legs and 
toes gamboge yellow.’? Unlike most birds, cuckoos do not pair, 
nor build nests, but always deposit their eggs in the nests of other 
birds,—generally in those of the hedge-sparrow, water-wagtail, or 
titlark, more frequently, however, in that of the hedge-sparrow. 
Considering the size of the bird, the egg of the cuckoo is remark- 
ably small,—a wise provision of nature, as it is always deposited in 
the nest of a bird far inferior to it in point of size. ‘The egg is 
about as large as that of the skylark, and varies very much in 
colour, which is a pale reddish grey. ‘‘Some,’’ says Dr. Jenner, 
‘both in ground and pencilling, very much resemble the house- 
sparrow’s, and some are indistinctly covered with bran-coloured 
spots, and others marked with lines of black, resembling in some 
measure the eggs of the yellow-hammer.’’ So little was known of the 
natural history of the cuckoo rather less than a hundred vears ago, 
that the Hon. Daines Barrington wrote an elaborate essay to show 
that cuckoos were not hatched and reared by other birds, and cited 
some instances of their tending their own offspring. The cuckoo lays 
several eggs during the season, but seldom, if ever, deposits more 
than one in the same nest. Sometimes two eggs are found in one 
nest, and Yarrell thinks that when this is the case they have been 
deposited by different birds. As soon as the young cuckoo is 
hatched it turns out the young, or the eggs, of its foster-parent ; for 
this the peculiar shape of its back renders it singularly fitted. Of 
this operation Dr. Jenner cites an amusing example :—‘‘ June 18th, 
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1787. I examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, which then con- 
tained a cuckoo’s and three hedye-sparrow’s eggs. On inspecting it 
the day following, I found the bird was hatched, but that the nest 
now contained only a young cuckoo and one young hedge-sparrow. 
The nest was placed so near the extremity of a hedge that I could 
distinctly see what was going forward in it; and to my astonish- 
ment saw the young cuckoo, though so newly hatched, in the act of 
turning out the young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing 
this was very curious. The little animal, with the assistance of its 
rump and wings, contrived to get the bird upon its back, and 
making a lodgment for the burden by elevating its elbows, 
clambered backward with it up the side of the nest till it reached 
the top, where, resting for a moment, it threw off the load with a 
jerk, and quite disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this 
situation, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, as if to be 
convinced whether the business was properly executed, and then 
dropped into the nest again. With these (the extremities of the 
wings) I have often seen it examine, as it were, an egg and nestling 
before it began its operations, so that the nice sensibility which 
these parts appeared to possess, seemed sufficiently to compensate 
for the want of light, which as yet it was destitute of. lafterwards 
put in an egg, and this, by a similar process, was conveyed to the 
edge of the nest and thrown out.’’ 

He also tells us an amusing anecdote of two cuckoos contending 
for the ownership of the same nest. ‘‘T'wo cuckoos and a hedge- 
sparrow were hatched in the same nest. Ina few hours after a 
contest began between the cuckoos for the possession of the nest, 
which continued undetermined till the next afternoon, when one of 
them, which was somewhat superior in size, turned out the other, 
together with the young hedge-sparrow, and an unhatched egg. 
This contest was very remarkable. The combatants alternately 
appeared to have the advantage, as each carried the other several] 
cimes nearly to the top of the nest, and then sank down again, 
oppressed by the weight of its burden, till at length, after various 
efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards brought up by 
the hedge-sparrows.’’ The disposition of the young cuckoo to turn 
out 1's companions, begins to cease when it is about twelve days 
old. Shakspeare alludes to the cuckoo’s being brought up by the 
hedge-sparrow, and attributes to it an unjustifiable amount of 
ingratitude :— 


“ The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young.” 


A notion prevails in many parts that the hedyge-sparrow is at last 
swallowed by the cuckoo} 
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Cuckoos, says White, feed upon insects and fruits : insects they 
catch on the wing. He saw several skimming over a large pond, 
and by observing them discovered that they were feeding upon 
dragon-flies. ‘They eat flies, beetles, grasshoppers, small snails, 
and caterpillars, to which latter they sdem most partial. 

It is not, however, dry details of this kind that render the 
history of this singular bird most interesting to the generality of 
readers, but the odd stories and quaint traditions which are its 
inseparable companions. Who is there who does not remember the 
old rhyme, so familiar to every schoolboy in his bird’s-nesting days, 
which sums up the history of the cuckoo better than nineteen- 
twentieths of the natural-history books ?— 





“In April, He alters his tune. 
Come he will. In July, 
In May, He prepares to fly. 
He sings all day. Come August, 
In June, Go he must.”’ 


It is an admitted fact that the cuckoo sings in different keys, 
sometimes in D, and at others inC. Perhaps this has originated 
the idea that ‘‘in June, he alters his tunme.’’ Adult cuckoos leave 
this country in July; the young ones do not go till August or 
September. Barrington thought that their migration was as 
fictitious as the story of their being reared by other birds. ‘I am 
persuaded that the cuckoo never leaves this island, any more than 
the nightingale; this bird is either probably torpid in winter, or 
otherwise is mistaken for one of the smaller kind of hawks ; which 
it would be likewise in the spring, was it not for its very peculiar 
note at that time.’’ An instance is mentioned by Mr. Bradley, of 
not only a single cuckoo, but several, which were heard in Lincoln. 
shire during the month of February. <A notion prevails ‘‘that 
during the winter it conceals itself in the stumps of trees.”’ 
“ Cuculus hyeme in terre lapidum et arborum cavis se abdit, in 
iisque per totam hyemem latet,’’ quoth Johnson. Gamekeepers 
believe that cuckoos turn into hawks when their note ceases to be 
heard, and reassume their own shape again when spring returns. 
This was the opinion of Pliny. 

Cuckoos are found all over Europe and great part of Asia, as 
well as in Africa and America. Superstitions connected with the 
re-appearance of the cuckoo are most common. Whatever you are 
doing when you first hear the cuckoo, you will do most frequently 
during the year. If you are single you will remain unmarried as 
many times as the cuckoo calls the first time you hear it. For- 
tunately it does not often cry many times successively, or woe betide 
the whole race of bachelors and spinsters! Gold, gold, gold, what 
would mankind do without the current coin of the realm? Shake 
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your purse at the cuckoo the first time you hear him, and you will 
never want money all the year after. Some say, turn it over, and 
wish, and (provided you don’t wish for what you can’t get) you will 
have whatever you desire. It is thought in the North of England 
very unlucky to have no money about one’s person when tbis bird 
‘is heard for the first time in the season. Well it may be! An 
annotator of Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiquities’’ calls this ‘‘a vulgar 
superstition.’”” Unlucky wights! It is a custom in Somersetshire, 
on first hearing the cuckoo, to run round in a circle, under the 
impression that it will prevent him who does so from being idle 
during the year. This is, no doubt, a custom of very great antiquity. 
Gay, in his ‘‘ Spell,’’ mentions a superstition of this kind:— 














“‘ When first the year I heard the cuckoo sing, 
And call with welcome notes the budding spring, 
I straightway set a running with such haste, 
Deb’rah that won the smock scarce ran so fast, 
Till spent for lack of breath, quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat me down ; 
Then doff'd my shoe, and, by my troth I swear, 
Therein I spy’d this yellow frizzled hair, 
As like to Lubberkins’ in curl and hue, 
As if upon his comely pate it grew.” 


Yet one more idle tale about the cuckoo. After saying so much 
of his good qualities I cannot let him escape without one touch of 
venom. A notion prevails that the froth seen on many plants is 
occasioned by this bird, and it is therefore termed “ cuckoo spit ;’’ 
this, however, is now known to be the receptacle for the eggs of 
the grasshopper ; nor does phe cuckoo ever scarcely light upon the 
ground ; it therefore can as little deposit this froth as feed upon the 
plant arum, which with us is called ‘‘ Cuckoo pint.’’ Shakespere 
mentions “ Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue.’’ This plant is common in 
Kent, and is there called the Cuckoo flower, because “it is mostly 
seen when the notes of that wild, mysterious bird echo through the 
vales and woods :’’— 

“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
| Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he,— 
Cuckoo ! 


Cuckoo, cuckoo !—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear !” 


The cry of “‘ Cuckoo !’’ was used by the Romant$ as a reproach 
to the vinedresser who neglected to prune his vines till late in the 
season, and answered, at least so says a modern commentator on 
Horace, to—in the vulgar dialect of our days—‘‘ lazy lubber !’’ 
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THE FALL AND REBUILDING OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL SPIRE 


Enoianp is not a country of earthquakes and hurricanes. We have 
never to deplore such vast destruction as lately happened at 
Tortola. But yet we have not been entirely without misfortunes 
of the same kind, and among them not the least was the fall of the 
spire at Chichester, which was at any rate accelerated by a gale of 
wind, 

This was not the first disaster which had befallen the cathedral 
church, for in 1114, a.p., it was entirely destroyed by fire, and 
after having been rebuilt, was again partially burnt down before 
the century was out. But this fall was, nevertheless, imcomparably 
the greatest disaster which has happened to any cathedral church 
in England in these days, and caused therefore a corresponding 
sensation. 

Some time before the event there were premonitary warnings. 
The restoration of the Cathedral had been begun in memory of 
Dean Chandler, who had been most anxious in his lifetime that 
this work should some day be carried out. During the progress of 
the works, in removing some of the woodwork, vast cracks were 
discovered in the piers, cracks, too, which yawned wider and shot up 
higher every day. But, for a time, the old inhabitants of the city 
would not believe in the almost certain catastrophe. They thought 
the spire, which had stood for so many centuries, was as firm as 
the ground on which it rested. The authorities, however, were 
wiser. Every effort was made to prevent the fall, workmen 
labouring at last almost night and day. Butall was of no avail. 
The masonry began to crumble and fall, and warning succeeded 
warning with increased rapidity. All this was at the beginning of 
the year 1861. Lastly, towards the end of the third week in 
February, a gale sprang up from the north-west, and beat with 
ever-increasing fury on the devoted spire; and with such results, 
that on the morning of the 21st all the workmen were sent out of 
the Cathedral, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses 
warned of what might soon happen. Some of the houses in the 
close are very near to the church, and, had the spire fallen side- 
ways, it must inevitably have crushed them. All then began to 
collect their household gods and to make preparations for leaving ; 
some even wereeon the point of doing so; while, the rumour having 
spread in the city, many of the people were collected watching the 
spire with anxious eyes, when suddenly it was seen to bend 
towards the south-west, pause for a moment, then almost grace- 
fully to right itself and sink rapidly out of sight, leaving only a 
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vast heap of stones where it had stood so long in its beautiful 
symmetry. The dismay and distress of the whole people was very 
great indeed. This spire had been their pride and boast, and now 
it was gone entirely, it seemed to them for ever. For few at first 
dared to look forward to its rebuilding, while there before them 
stood always those four detached fragments, which were all that 
remained of their beautiful church. However, the Dean and 
Chapter were not utterly cast down, and many others rose up to 
encourage and to help. <A meeting was called almost at once, at 
which it was decided that the work of collecting subscriptions 
should immediately begin. Mr. Scott was charged to prepare 
estimates for the rebuilding, while notices were sent out calling a 
county meeting at Brighton. That meeting was a great success ; 
almost everyone of note in the Diocese was there ; the subject was 
taken up with enthusiasm; many gave very largely. ‘The Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Leconfield, and the Bishop of Chichester, gave 
each £1,000; Lord Chichester, the Dean, the Precentor, and all 
the Canons, £500 each; while many others giving in like liberal 
fashion, the sum collected amounted to £15,000. An executive 
committee was chosen, with the Duke of Richmond for chairman, 
and the work went on at once. Mr. Scott’s estimate was indeed for 
£50,000; but as the money came almost pouring in, there were 
few who despaired of at last getting the whole sum required. One 
item in the sum collected is so wonderful that it cannot be passed 
over. Mrs. Hook, the Dean’s wife, distributed collecting-cards 
amongst her friends all ovey England. The result was £1,900, a 
wonderful sum considering the method of obtaining it. During the 
progress of the works a portion of the nave was fitted up, as well 
as circumstances would allow, and there for six long years the daily 
service was held. 

Meanwhile the work went on. The great heap of stones was 
cleared away, the foundations dug deep and firmly laid, then the 
huge piers began to rise, a vast mass of masonry. At last, to the 
joy of all, the tower was seen from the outside, rising stone by stone 
in the great gap that had yawned so long. Then those living round 
could watch the progress made, and the interest much increased. 
But that progress seemed slow at first to their impatient longings. 
The scaffold alone of each stage took a fortnight in erecting. 
Nevertheless, slowly though it might appear, the tower still rose. 
Now for the first time—it was four years since the fall—the funds 
at the disposal of the committee were nearly exhausted. A second 
meeting was therefore summoned to Brighton. The county 
responded nobly to the call. Most of the leading noblemen and 
county gentry were there. Most interesting speeches were made 
one in particular by the Bishop of Oxford, himself a Sussex 
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country gentleman, will be long remembered by those that heard it. 
Money again flowed in from all quarters, and the work went on 
most prosperously. 

In April of the same year (1865), the tower was finished, the 
chief part of the undertaking. Then for the first time since the 
disaster, did the whole city of Chichester break forth into rejoicing. 
A day was appointed for the solemn laving of the first stone of the 
spire itself. There was a special service, and then a procession, 
with the Duke of Richmond at the head, wound its way slowly up 
to the triforium, traversed it for the length of the choir, and then, 
struggling up the narrow winding turret stairs, found itself at last 
on the top of the rebuilt tower. Then with solemn prayer and 
ceremony the first stone was laid, and inscribed with the date and 
circumstances of its foundation. After that was much waving of 
flags, and firing of cannon to announce the glad event to the people 
below, and so, in far higher spirits than before, the second half of 
the work was begun. Now the progress was rapid enough. Every 
other stage of the tapering spire was narrower than the last, and, 
therefore, more quickly accomplished. Winter, indeed, intervened 
for a time, and put a stop to its rise ; for who could work in a bitter 
north.east wind, two hundred feet above the ground? But in spring 
the work went on again with increasing rapidity. But now again 
the funds began to fail, while, at the same time, it was discovered 
that the north transept had been so shaken by the fall of the spire 
that it would require much strengthening, if it were not also to come 
crashing to the earth. Soa third and a last meeting was held at 
Brighton, and, as before, with such success, that all anxiety as to 
sufficient money to complete the building was for ever laid at rest. 

At last it was done. The work of more than six years was 
accomplished. ‘The anxious hopes of many, who had spent time, 
and labour, and thought in collecting the funds, and carrying on the 
work, were fulfilled. Some indeed, who had been among the 
energetic beginners, had passed away. But the Bishop and Dean 
remained still to be regarded for their labour. For there enshrined 
in a vast web of scaffolding, stood a spire, not, indeed, the old one 
grey with age, wanting too some of the old associations, but still 
almost an exact copy. Some few made a journey to the top, a 
curious pilgrimage, wp the turret stairs to the foot of the spire, and 
then up ladders outside, from stage to stage, hanging at times in 
mid air above the curious old city, until, at last, the top was 
reached, a small platform 270 feet above the ground. There, spread 
out on all sides, was a view that possibly none living will see again ; 
the downs on one side, the sea almost to France on theother, the 
narrow strip of land in between dotted with villages ; the whole Isle 
of Wight from end to end, with Spithead and its fleet glancing 
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in the sun ; while down below lay the city itself, with that curious 
prim appearance, as seen from above, with all its walled gardens, 
precisely like a German toy; a sight not to be forgotten. 

But when the spire was finished all was not done. There was 
the north transept and the restoration of the interior, the laying of 
the new pavement, the setting up the new throne, and many other 
things. More than a year elapsed before the cathedral was in such 
a state that it could be opened for Divine service. 

At last the opening day was fixed. Thursday, the fourteenth 
of November last ; and preparations were immediately begun to be 
made. Almost as soon as the day was known, it was discovered 
that a very large number of people, not only from Sussex, but from 
all parts of England, would wish to be present. . It had been de- 
termined that the celebration should last from Thursday over the 
following Sunday; while for some of the services tickets of ad- 
mission should be issued to prevent over-crowding and disappoint- 
ment, a most wise provision, as the event proved. The utmost 
that the nave and nave aisles would contain being 1500, the choir 
about 200, the choir aisles and the transepts perhaps about 800 
more, some limitation became necessary in the face of a very large 
nnmber of applications. It was no easy task to procure the 1500 
chairs required, besides every bench that the city and neighbourhood 
could afford, and then to place them in while the other works were 
still in progress—indeed, it was not done until the early morning 
of the day itself; Wat the hour of opening saw all things ready. 
One thing was wanting—the reredos was not built, but its place 
was occupied by a screen, decorated with flowers and evergreens so 
well, that only those who had any idea of what the reredos might 
be, missed its presence. 

But to go back a little to the day before the opening. The 
notably quiet city presented a strangely busy spectacle. Every 
train which came in towards evening disgorged whole regiments of 
people, amongst whom the episcopal and archidiaconal hats almost 
preponderated over the more ordinary “‘ tile;’’ while gaitered legs 
twinkled in and out between vast masses of truly respectable 
luggage, and a continual roll of carriages startled the city from its 
wonted calm. Before nightfal the houses in the precincts of the 
close were full almost to bursting, and nearly every lodging in the 
town, both professional and amateur, had its extra occupant. To 
this day it remains a mystery where, for those few nights, some of 
the householders dwelt. Thursday morning the trains were fuller 
still, and a vast stream of parsons, reminding one of the road to 
Lord’s crieket ground on an Oxford and Cambridge match day— 
Oh, profane mixture of ideas !—rolling up from the station to the 
Bishop’s palace, disappeared for a time from lay view under the 
magnificent arch of thegpalace gateway. Meanwhile a throng of 
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parts, filled the Cathedral almost from end to end. Then the pro- 
ceedings commenced. ‘Two processions had to be formed, one 
under the leadership of the Dean, containing the Cathedral clergy, 
canons, prebendaries, minor canons, and the choir, altogether about 
130 strong. The other, headed by the bishop, containing all the 
other bishops, the bishops of Oxford, Worcester, Rochester, Illinois, 
Gibraltar, Labuan, and Central Africa; the many archdeacons and 
other dignitaries present, and all the other clergy, about 220 in all. 
The formation of this procession was no joke; the reducing 220 
men, each an autocrat in his own church, to rile and order, was a 
task worthy of Hercules; but it was done, and the result would 
have called forth the encomiums of-a general of division, had any 
been present to witness it. All was ready at last, and about eleven 
o’clock the two processions began to move, the Dean’s down the 
Cathedral to the west door ; the Bishop’s from the palace to the same 
door, which, as soon as the Bishop arrived, was thrown open, when 
the Dean’s procession turning round, led the way up the nave. It 
was a remarkable sight. The whole Cathedral, excepting the choir, 
a vast mass of standing people ; while up the middle, singing the 
processional Psalms, surged the ever-moving stream of moving 
men, a stream which poured itself into the choir, gradually 
occupying every visible seat, and which yet came on and on 
apparently without end, all the while the organ pealing out in its 
most glorious tones. The effect was most striking, far more than 
words can convey—unusually striking, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, for such sights are little known in England, and have a 
character and force peculiarly their own, which must be seen and 
felt before they can be thoroughly understood. Of the service itself 
it is necessary to say but little. It was in the best style of what a 
Cathedral service ought to be. The Bishop of Oxford kept the con- 
gregation rivetted for nearly an hour with his almost unrivalled 
eloquence ; and after the service there were nearly 800 commu- 
nicants. 

Much more there was that was deeply interesting ; but it was 
chiefly to those most engaged—much that was touching. There 
were many present to whom this day was the realisation of their 
dearest hopes. Most touching was it to see the aged Bishop still 
able to occupy his place, notwithstanding his great weight of.years. 
Most touching, too, though tinged with melancholy, to think of the 
many who had looked forward to this day, and who would have 
stord side by side with those engaged, but who, ere this, had been 
called away. Still, of the many who began the work, by far the 
majority were present to rejoice in its completion. And they did 
rejoice. For very many it was a most happy, successful day. For 
some few it was, perhaps, the day of their lives. 


all the noblest and best in Sussex, with many strangers from all 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MANX 


Ir is chiefly, if not solely, in those out-lying and isolated districts 
to which modern civilisation has found it hard to penetrate, that 
the old Celtic legends and superstitions still linger in the belief of 
the simple peasantry. Among the wild boglands of Ireland, on 
the bleak moors of Cornwall, in the mountain-girt recesses of Wales, 


in the highlands of Scotland, in the rocky island of Man—spots un- 
} reached as yet by that great pioneer of enlightenment and reform 
7 —+the steam-engine, it is here that they have found the last strong- 


hold of their power. And though we would gladly see the belief in 
these old fables and traditions eradicated from the minds of the 
people, yet we should be very loth indeed that the old fables and 
traditions themselves should utterly perish ; for, from them may be 
gathered much interesting and valuable information regarding both 
the history and the character of an ancient race, so that the student 


"> of those matters would be very unwise to pass these over in con- 
» tempt—merely because they are repugnant to his own enlightened 
m ideas. It is for this reason that I venture to call attention in the 


present paper to a few of the peculiar features of Manx superstitious 
lore, as I have collected them, partly from old records, but princi- 
pally from my own personal experience during a long residence in 
the island. 

The Isle of Man was, in olden days, as several Druidical circles 
and other remains sufficiently testify, under the power of the Druids, 
and to them may be referred many of the superstitions still in 
vogue among the Manx, notably their observance of the great 
Druidical feasts, and their faith in fire as a protection from evil 
spirits. It is well-known that an important element, fire, was in 
the solemn rites of that Pagan priesthood, and how their great 
holy-days were celebrated by the kindling of huge fires. Now, 
strange to say, after all this lapse of time and change of creed, the 
Manx, to this day, retain this custom of their old religion. For an 
old May-eve, that is the night of May 2, they invariably set fire to 
all the gorse and heather, both along the mountain-sides and in the 
lowlands ; so that the whole country round is all ablaze, and presents 
a curious and picturesqué appearance, which has often reminded me 
of Homer’s famous description of the watch-fires round the walls of 
Troy. It is supposed that the witches are thus burned out of their 
haunts, and most people think that the practice originated in the 
times of James 1., when witches and wizards were the object of 
universal persecution: but this is not the fact; and there can, I 
think, be no question that it is a relic of the old Druidical worship, 
J—S D 
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and owes its rise to the celebration of the great feast of Baal,* 
which was observed on that day and in that manner. 

The feast of All-Hallow E’en, another remnant of Druidism, was 
also formerly marked by the same observances ; and Train, in his 
History of the Isle of Man, says that even up to the time of his 
visit, about thirty years ago, no Manxman would lend anything on 
either of these festivals. 

To the Druids, also, may be in a manner traced the origin of that 


to it on this account, caused it to be hunted and killed. This is 
certainly a more rational account of the origin of the custom than 
any of the legends on the subject, although there are no very 
strong authorities in supporting it. 

Of all Manx superstitions, however, there is none more widely 
spread or more proudly cherished than the belief in fairies. They 
are supposed to take a lively interest in all the affairs of mortals, 
and everything that happens out of the common way is set down to 
their agency. As a general rule they are held to be friendly to 


of showing their good-will is by rewards for virtue, and, more 
especially, for the quality of cleanliness ; many is the tidy maid 
who has found a sixpence in her shoe, when the hearth has been 
swept up extra well, or the floor scrubbed with more than ordi- 
nary vigour. But there is an innate impish love of mischief in 
these elves, which is often too strong to be restrained. Many tales are 
told of their wanton pranks ; how they would delight in removing 
unchristened infants from their cradles, and substituting elfin 
changelings in their stead; how they would take farmer’s horses 
from the stables by night, and ride with them so hard over the 
country, as to render them utterly unfit for work the next day ; how 
they would turn the milk sour, prevent the butter from being 
churned, and perform many other minor acts of mischief. The 
smut in the corn, the disease among potatoes, and some ailments 
of the cattle, are also attributed to evil-disposed fairies. But 
immunity from these annoyances may be secured by calling in the 

















* Vide Toland’s “ Hist. of the Druids,” pp. 75-102; also Train’s “ Hist. of the Isle 
of Man,” vol. i. p. 314. 

t Vide Hall’s “Ireland,” vol i. p. 24; and Vallancey,‘‘ Ap. Collectanea de 
Rebus Hibernici,” vol. iv. No, 13. 








curious custom of hunting the wren on Christmas day, which is, I J 
believe, peculiar at the present day to the Isle of Man, though it ; 
seems formerly to have existed in the south of Ireland, and some- § 
thing not unlike it was known in the south of France. The wrent JJ 
is said to have been a sacred bird among the Druids, and was a J 
favourite with the augurs, for what reason is not obvious; and § 
the first Christian missionaries, taking offence at the respect shown | 


men, and are hence called the ‘‘ good people ;’’ a favourite method § 
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aid of the fairy doctor, against whose potent charms the malignity 
of fiend, sprite, or elf, is powerless. This personage was of such 
consequence that farmers would postpone seed time and harvest, 
rather than his presence should be wanting to charm away evil 
from the crops. ‘Train gives an amusing account of his interview 
with the great fairy doctor of Kirk Andreas, who was a man of 
mark in his day. Since his death, however, the office has lost 
much of its importance, though there are still persons who lay 
claim to the same power over the fairies, and I believe that even 
yet their services are in sufficient requisition to make the trade a 
lucrative one. ‘The Manx, however, maintain that it is only 
against those who have offended them that the fairies are spiteful ; 
and hence it is an established custom among the peasantry to lay 
at the threshold of every cottage-door on Old May eve a bundle ot 
herbs, a basin of milk, and an oatmeal cake, as a sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the fairies. 

Another curlous custom in connexion with the fairies is also 
still observed in some parts of the island on New Year’s Eve; the 
housewife, after raking out the fire at night, spread the ashes 
smoothly over the hearth, in the hope that a footprint will be dis- 
covered therein the morning. Should one appear, it is supposed to 
be the impression of a fairy’s foot ; and if the heel points towards 
the door it is taken as a good omen, signifying that a child will be 
born in the course of the year; but if the foes point towards the 
door it is a bad omen, for it then means that a corpse will be carried 
out of the house before the twelvemonth is ended. 

The Phynodderee, a being akin to the Scotch ‘‘ brownie’’ and 
the ‘* lubber-fiend *’ of Milton, is, perhaps, even a more favourite 
object of superstitious veneration among the Manx than the fairies. 
He is a fallen fairy, banished for ever from elf-land, and doomed to 
wander over the hills and valleys in solitude, because, smitten with 
love for a fair Manx maiden, he forgot his duty to his liege sovereign, 


}the fairy king, and sacrificed his loyalty to his love. This fatal 


passion of his has, however, always kept a warm place in his heart 
for Manxmen, and it is his delight to help them. As for his deeds 
ot kindness, let Milton 


‘Tell how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn, 
That ten day labourers eould not end ; 
Then lays him down the lubbar-fiend, 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength : 
And, crop full, out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings.” 


But this good-natured elf has now taken his depariure from Mona, 
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and the following is the singular reason assigned for his disappear- 
ance. A gentleman, whom the Phynodderee had very materially 
assisted in building his house, was anxious to show his gratitude to 
his invisible benefactor in some substantial manner. For a long 
time he was at a loss to conceive what present would be acceptable 
to the ‘‘ drudging goblin ;’’ at last he bethought him of a complete 
suit of clothes, for he had heard that the Phynodderee was badly 
off in that respect, according to modern notions of decency. It was 
but mistaken kindness, however, for the consternation and dismay 
of the Phynodderee, on finding these garments laid out for him in 
his favourite resort of Rushen Glen, were dire and _ terrible. 
Mountain and valley echoed to the wail of his loud lamentation, as 
he fled from his old haunts never to return. Why he should have 
exhibited such terror at the sight of so simple a gift does not appear 
in the story ; perhaps he saw in it the herald of that coming civilisa- 
tion which should sweep away all “the fair humanities of old 
religion,’’ or perhaps he thought it showed strait-laced ideas of pro- 
priety incompatible with the wild freedom of his life; whatever 
the reason, it is certain he departed, and to this day old men mourn 
over his departure as a misfortune to the island. 

Mermen and mermaids, too, are a race of beings whose existence 
is firmly believed in, even by persons who ought, from their education, 
to know better. They are supposed to live in vast submarine cities 
of fabulous wealth and splendour, to the gates of which adventurous 
divers have before now penetrated and returned with marvellous 
nccounts of their magnificence. In the time of Cromwell it is said 
that there was so little ship trafhe between the Isle of Man and 
other countries, and that the sea was, in consequence, so little 
disturbed, that the mermen and maidens became quite bold, and 
used to sit on the rocks, singing and combing their long, green hair. 
Some hardy fishermen, however, who feared neither man nor devil, 
captured one of these maidens of the sea in a net, and kept her 
confined for three days on shore; but finding that she was fast 
pining to death, and fearing the vengeance of her kinsmen, they 
released her, and she soon sought her native element, never to 
venture out of it so rashly again. Persons professing to be de- 
scendants of these fishermen state that the story has been handed 
down to them by their fathers, and they are deeply offended if 
you entertain any suspicion of its truth. I have often heard 
both sailors and landsmen tell how, on calm moonlight nights, 
they have heard the voices of mermaids come in soft, musical 
tones over the silent sea: some have even gone so far as to declare 
to me that they seen them floating on the water, combing their 
hair with sea shells; but on close questioning, I have generally 
found that whiskey or rum had previously gifted my informants 
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with a more than ordinary keenness of sight. A show visited 
the Isle of Man a few years ago, which, among other curiosities, 
contained a “real mermaid.”” It was a very close deception, and 
the wax bust was so ingeniously fastened to the fish’s tail tliat 
the sharpest eye failed to detect any signs of the artificial nature 
of the connexion. Of course the Manx people swallowed the hoax : 
here was a proof to be triumphantly adduced for the effectual 
silencing of all future sceptics, and to confirm the natives more than 
ever in their belief in the existence of these ‘‘ children of the sea.”’ 

A firm faith in the efficacy of charms and amulets is another 
species of superstition very prevalent among the Manx fishermen 
and peasantry. I daresay my reader will be somewhat surprised 
to hear that, within the last fifteen years, there lived in a little 
fishing village, not far from my own house, an old woman who drove 
a brisk trade by selling wind-charms to outward-bound mariners, 
and that these simple fellows actually trusted implicitly to these 
charms to secure them a fair wind on their voyage. ‘he charms 
consisted merely of strips of paper with some mysterious cabalistic 
characters inscribed on them. ‘The old dame is now dead, and ! 
am not aware that any one has succeeded her in the trade ; indeed, | 
hope the present generation of Manx sailors have had sufficient 
education to make them ashamed of such credulity. 

The first bee seen in the spring, if it can be captured, is looked 
upon by the fishermen as a sure guarantee for at least a year’s good 
luck. I once entered a fisherman’s cottage a few years ago, and, 
seeing a great humble bee imprisoned in an inverted tumbler on the 
table, I asked what it was for, and this is the answer the good wife 
gave me. ‘‘ Och! Bobby have catched the first bee to take to the 
fishin’ with him. There’ll be a power o’ luck with him this year.”’ 

The cross-bollan is another common and highly-prized amulet. 
It is a bone in the shape of a cross, found in the head of the bollan 
or sea-perch, and it contains the peculiar virtue of preventing its 
possessor from ever losing his way, no matter where he be. 

A cross of mountain ash, also, suspended to the neck by a piece 
of scarlet thread, is considered a sure protection against the influ. 
ence of an evil eye. 

The following is an infallible cure for warts. Take a common 
snail, pierce it with a thorn, then hang it on the bush from which 
the thorn was taken. And by the same gradual process by which 
the snail decays the wart will also decay, so that when the iormer 
has crumbled to nothingness, the latter will entirely disappear. 

Dreams, too, are in great repute as prophetic of future events, 
but this has been a common superstition in all ages, and in every 
country, and is not peculiar to the Manx. J remember an old 
Manxwoman, who had for many years been a dependant of my own 
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family, whose dreams were considered wonderfully predictive by all 
the country people for many a mile around, and she was perpetually 
rushing up, in terrified haste, to our house of a morning to ascertain 
if we were all alive and well, or if we had received any bad news, 
as she had had a “ mortal bad dream ”’ the night before. Nothing 
could shake her own belief in the eventual fulfilment of her dream. 

Among minor superstitions are those which attribute the most 
baneful and destructive qualities to animals which are really harin- 
less. Thus the common lizard is known among the Manx by the 
fearful title of the ‘‘ man-creeper,’’ because it is supposed to possess 
the horrible propensity of springing at men and women when their 
mouths are open, disappearing down their throats, and there feeding 
on their vitals until they are consumed. It is, consequently, as 
much dreaded as the deadliest cobra is in India, and there are many 
awful tales current about persons who have fallen victims to the 
fatal ‘‘man-creeper.’’ The poor lhedge-hog, too, is grossly maligned 
and slandered ; just think of that innocent and inoffensive creature 
being accused of r bbing goats and cows of their milk by sucking 
their udders at night! Yet I assume you have frequently heed 
the decrease in a cow’s yield of milk attributed to this cause. 

There are many other singular superstitions which the isolated 
portion of the Island, separated as it is from the influence of English 
enterprise and education, has hitherto done much to foster; with 
one of these, perhaps the most extraordinary of any, and unknown, 
I believe, anywhere else, I will close the present paper. It ‘relates 
to the burial of women, and is as follows :—The strings of a woman’s 
shroud-cap must be untied before she 1s nailed up in her coffin, or 
else her spirit cannot be at peace, but must baunt its old earthly 
home until the day of resurrection. So strong is this strange 
belief among some of even the respectable country people that, 
ten years ago, after a woman had been buried in the parish 
churchyard, the relations, having reason to think that this custom 
had not been complied with, applied to the vicar tor leave to 
disinter the body, in order that the strings might be loosed and 
the uneasy spirit set at rest. Of course he refused his consent 
to such a proceeding, and roundly rebuked them for their heathenish 
notions. But this had no effect in allaying their superstitious 
fears, and, accordingly, they took the matter into their own hands, 
and, in spite of the parson’s refusal, disinterred the body by 
night and severed the cap-strings which had cuch a magic power 
over the unfortunate spirit. This daring sacrilege soon reached 
the vicar’s ears, and, being noised abroad, caused great excite- 
ment in the Island. It was eventually made the subject of legal 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical courts, but what the result of 
the trial was I do not remember to have heard. W. D. 
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We have formerly touched upon the influence exerted on the highe: 


currents of religious thought in our day by the physical science 
and by the philological criticism which have been so powerfully 
developed within the last century: we now notice a source from 
which important influences, combining with and modifying the 
theological speculation and the religious thought and teaching of 
the time, have proceeded. 

Materialistic philosophy, though quite recently it has been much 
in vogue, has not been alone in enlisting the speculative activity of 
thinkers within the last hundred years; mental and moral philoso- 
phy has been energetically cultivated ; and in no branch of spiritual! 
philosophy has a fresher activity or a bolder advance been manifested 
than in the department ofethics. We do not refer to formal treatises 
in the science. These have not been numerous fh England ; in point 
of fact, until we go back to Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation, 
we fail to meet any ethical treatise by an English critic which has 
attained a European reputation ; and even in Germany, where, unce) 
Rothe and others, the science has been more systematically culti- 
vated, ethical works of a formal character have been little known 
beyond the limits of universities. But the general movement of 
the Kantian philosophy, vast in its comprehensiveness and widening 
out Into cognate developments of Hegelianism, was inspired by a 
strong ethical impulse, and embraced within itself moral and 
spiritual elements of most potent working. The philosophy of 
Kant, like the great philosophical systems of antiquity, took upon 
it to supply all the wants of the spirit of man—to speak for and to 
the conscience as well as the reason—to be, in one word, a religion 
as well asa philosophy. It has been too commonly represented 
that Kant’s treatise on the Practical Reason, in which he laid down 
the moral inperative—the supreme decision of consclence—as the 
foundation of ethical science, was a mere accommodation to tl 
prejudice of his theological and ecclesiastical countrymen—a little 
chapel or village church, in which peasant and burgher might per- 
form their childlike devotions, while philosophers passed on into the 
lofty cathedral of the abstract reason. But we have never seen ade- 
quate proof adduced that such an hypothesis is correct, and neither 
the earnestness and sincerity by which Kant was personally di 
tinguished, nor the solemn and elevated tone of the treatise itself, 
lend it any countenance. The purport of Kant’s book is, that the 
authority of conscience is supreme and inalienable; and this 
authority he views as naturally derived from and referable to God. 
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Conscience lies, therefore, in his system, at the basis, not only of 
ethics, but of theology. The philosopher of Konigsberg followed f ‘ 
Bishop Butler in declaring conscience to be, in its own sphere, in- 
dependent. From the tribunal of conscience, say Butler and Kant, Wy | 
there is no appeal; but Butler, still more explicitly than Kant, ‘ 
affirms that the natural and reasonable mode of interpreting the | 

: 


voice of conscience is as the clearest articulation, in the human 
bosom, of the voice of God. Not an inference of the speculative 
understanding, inquiring what course is most in accordance with 
the facts of the world, that is to say, with truth; not a craving of } 
the refined intellectual appetite for what exhaustive calculation has | 
shown to be most profitable; not a suggestion of fitness, of pro- 
priety, of beauty; but an authoritative command, “ Do this, J 
because I, speaking for God, ordain it to be done :’’ such, according 
to Kant and Butler, is the nature of conscience. | 
The effect of this proclamation of the independence of conscience 
throughout all the Kantian schools was what might have been sup- 
posed. The spirit of moral philosophy soared into the empyrean, 
leaving far below the mundane ambitions and the passionless esti- J 
mates of Epicurean speculation. With what is called the selfish or J 
utilitarian theory of morals the ethics of Kant could make no compro- § 
mise. Goodness was no mere calculation of profit and loss ; duty was 
no mere intelligent regard to happiness; the flowery path might be 
the path of sin; and the way of the right might be the way of pain, 
through burning sands, or up flinty precipices. Observe how this 
toned in with all that we instinctively regard as noble and elevated in 
the character, activity, speculation, faith, of mankind. Those mighty 
emotions which had been lulled asleep by the opiates of utilitarian 
dialectics and the refinements of luxurious selfishness, awoke in the 
breast, and filled it with melodies as of sunrise. Not elaborate self- 
worship, but deliberate self-sacrifice ; not judicious appetency, but 
conscios renunciation ; not a pleasant league, with mutual conces- 
sions between conscience and greed, between the high and the low 
in the soul, but an agonised wrestling for perfection ; not happiness, 
but blessedness: these were felt to be the best for man. In many 
dialects, in varied forms, this high and aspiring spirit made itself 
seen and heard. In treatise after treatise, with the glowing yet 
chastened eloquence of a Greek poet, aud the austere orandeur of a 
Hebrew prophet, Fichte preached the doctrine of loving virtue for 
its own sake, and declared that no virtue which was not loved for 
its own sake deserved the name. Schiller, whose nature was as a 
musical instrument, complex and of most delicate organisation, 
which broke into purest melody at any touch of nobleness, felt 
himself heartily in sympathy with the new school, and transfused 
its leading ideas through imperishable lyrics and dramas. Goethe, 
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too comprehensive and too cautious to proclaim his adherence to 
any one philosophical system, devoted the most strenuous energies 
of his wonderful mind to the exposition, in the course of one of his 
greatest literary works, of the doctrine of renunciation, and to an 
artistic representation of what he conceived to be the profoundest 
truth of Christianity—to wit, its proclamation that man is saved 


through suffering, that human salvation wells out of “ Divine 


depths of sorrow.”’ 

Two great writers, with more or less of directness and more or 
less of express intent, have familiarised the intellectual world o! 
Great Britain with the leading ideas of the Kantian and the 
related schools. §. T. Coleridge drew inspiration mainly from 
Kant himself and his earlier followers; Mr. Carlyle has derived 
more from Goethe than from any other modern. 

At the time when Coleridge, his early poetical enthusiasm ex- 
hausted by tle disappointments of a sickly and pecuniarily straitened 
manhood, turned his attention to philosophical and theologica! 
speculation, the religious world of Great Britain was prep: ared to 
receive the lessons of a more ideal philosophy than that to which it 
had for many years been listening. The utilitarianism of Paley 
had been practically more influential than the deeper teachings 01 
Butler, and the Christianity which people of culture and breedin 
were not ashamed to profess was little more than a vague homage 
to conventional virtue and a persuasion, firm but impassioned, tha‘ 
respectable conformity to the rules of morality put a man in the 
way of making the most of both world. That philosophy which 
seeks nothing either in man or in the universe but what the eye 
can behold or the finger touch—that sensational philosophy which 
originated in England with Locke, became brilliant and popular in 
all educated and courtly circles of the continent under the patronage 
of Voltaire, Diderot, and their followers, and impressed the law of 
its cold fastidious elegance alike upon poetry, criticism, historical] 
composition, theology, and preaching—had succeeded in quietly 
pushing into the background all the deeper questions relating to 
man’s duty and destiny, and in consigning the profoundest verities 
of the Christian faith to practical oblivion under the name of 
mysteries. ‘The repute attained by the sermons of Dr. Blair is a 
proot of the numbing power which this philosophy had exerted upon 
the pulpit, and Foster’s remark upon the conspicuous absence of 
exposition or enforcement of the distinctive truths of Christianity 
from the sermons of Paley 1 is a significant verification of the same 
general fact. Christianity, it was tacitly assumed, was a system o! 
fairly arranged rewards and punis shments: the rewards to go to 
those who earned them by being virtuous, the punishments to be 
the lot of those who did not perform good works. 
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It is possible for a philosophy and a theology thus false and 
superficial to prevail for a considerable time. The recurrence of 
periods of spiritual declension and degradation, of intellectual flat- 
ness and moral chill, appears to be a necessity involved in the great 
general law of action and reaction. The more completely the 
wave has receded, the sooner may its recoil be looked for, and the 
more powerful is the rebound likely to be; the more thoroughly a 
sensationist or materialist philosophy has appeared to extinguish 
the yearning of the spirit of man after the highest truth, after God, 
freedom, immortality, the deeper becomes its consciousness of un- 
rest, the more bitter the cry of its hunger for spiritua] food. When 
Coleridge began to preach the truths of a philosophy which exalted 
spirit above matter, and to draw the attention of his contemporaries 
to those capacities of the human mind by means of which it enters 
into communion with the Infinite Spirit—when he called upon men 
to turn the eye inward and open it upon those mansions of the 
soul, those palaces of the mind, which are more wonderful! in their 
adornment than the material universe with its starry splendours— 
all the nobler spirits among the youth of England turned instine- 
tively towards him. Before the high enthusiasm of Kantian 
metaphysics and ethics, the meagre elegancies and paltry calcula- 
tions of the dominant theology passed away like frost-work from the 
meadow-flowers under a warm gale of spring. The new philosophy 
restored the spirit of man to its true altitude, and it could no 
longer rest in a mere religion of propriety and custom. It might be 
that the practical outcome, in the hall of theological study and in 
the pulpit, of the action of transcendental speculation upon young 
and ardent minds, would not, in form at least, harmonise with the 
old orthodoxy ; but it was sure to be earnest in enthusiasm, lofty 
in tone, and pure and exalted in moral aspiration. In the eyes of 
Coleridge the utilitarian Christianity of the Paley school was little 
better than infidelity, and it has ever been regarded with contempt 
by those theological and philosophical writers who, in their youth, 
imbibed his influence. So has it emphatically been with Mr. 
Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, and their followers. How far the influence 
of Coleridge acted upon the sincerely religious and profoundly 
enthusiastic temperaments of those young men of genius who 
originated the ‘Tractarian movement in Oxtord—upon Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, and John Henry Newman, we cannot precisely say. 
In the history of his religious opinions, Dr. Newman assigns it no 
high place ; but he attaches supreme importance to the influence of 
Keble; and we can hardly conceive that the author of the 
“Christian Year’’ did not drink deeply of that pure enthusiasm 
with which the finer spirits among the youth of England were 
inspired by Coleridge. It may be mentioned that Mr. Carlyle, in 
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his biography of John Sterling, who was induced, principally 
through the teaching of Coleridge, to become a clergyman of the 
Yhurch of England, expresses the opinion that the Tractarian 
movement originated with Coleridge; but it is probable that, if 
Mr. Carlyle were questioned upon the point, he would not under- 
take to maintain more than that Tractarianism was one of many 
religious phenomena indirectly influenced and conditioned by the 
resuscitation of spiritual enthusiasm through the teaching of 
Coleridge ; and no statement going beyond this would, we think, be 
consistent with truth. It is, however, safe to assert that all the 
more highly cultivated intellects which have acted upon their con- 
temporaries through the pulpit within the last fifty years, from 
Edward Irving to the Bishop of Oxford, from Mr. Maurice to Dr. 
Caird, have drawn spiritual inspiration from the fountains opened 
for them by Coleridge. Dissimilarity of mental constitution has by 
no means neutralised the Coleridgean influence, and one of the 
most ardent admirers and, in some points, followers of the sage, was 
the almost antithetically different Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. It were 
daring, it were unwarrantable, to pronounce that influence in all 
respects beneficial. Coleridge, and the transcendental influences he 
represented, deepened the emotional accompaniments of religious life 
in England, and widened the scope of the intellectual vision in con- 
templating spiritual things; but they may have tended to unsettle 
the dogmatic foundations of the faith, and to enfold the pinnacles of 
the edifice in gloriously-tinted but obscuring wreaths of cloud. 
This admission, however, starts the further question, to which we 
are by no means disposed to attempt an off-hand answer, whether 
the adamantine basis of dogma, on which our excellent fathers of 
the Reformation period thought fit to ground all Protestant 
churches, was not somewhat too hard, and its iron clamps too 
firmly riveted together ? 

Mr. Carlyle, as has been said, drew from Goethe, and it might 
have been said also from Fichte, more than from Kant. In his 
later writings, as must with inexpressible regret be admitted by his 
intelligent Christian readers, he has hardly disguised his rejection of 
Christianity as a religion supernaturally revealed 1o man. But he 
has constantly assumed the tone of a moralist, and in all his books 
except the most recent, he has referred to Christianity in a manner 
which might, to say the least, have been reconciled with assent to 
its claims as a Divine Revelation. Both in his earlier and later 
works he has vehemently insisted upon what, in the language of the 
Kantians, would be called the moral imperative—upon the inde- 
pendence of virtue and its entire separation from questions of 
interest or utility—upon the necessity of doing the right even 
though suffering, nay, an infinitude of suffering, should, so far az 
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we can perceive, be annexed to it,—in one word, upon “ the infinite 
nature of duty.’’ With magnificent scorn does he denounce those 
utilitarians who dream that the immortal spirit of man is a mere 
“hay-balance for weighing hay and thistles upon, pleasures and 
pains upon.’’ To materialism in all its forms he bas ever mani. 
fested too strong a repugnance to admit even of sober and respectful 
argument. He has proceeded on the assumption, which, indeed, we 
are not prepared to declare unwarrantable, that the intuitive asser- 
tion of its own sovereignty over matter by the spirit of man—its 
indignant, imperious, importunate refusal to own itself a thing of 
dust and dust only—is the authoritative and sufficient refutation of 
materialism. The high moral tone of Mr. Carlyle’s earlier writings, 
the solemnity and respectfulness with which he uniformly referred, 
not only to the religious feelings and opinions of mankind, but to 
the Christian religion, secured for them an extraordinary degree of 
attention from theological students, and from all young men who 
aspired to devote themselves to the higher forms of spiritual 
activity ; and we are within the truth when we say that, since the 
death of Coleridge, no man has so powerfully influenced the specu- 
lative and practical activity of Christians as Mr. Carlyle. While 
not giving in his formal adherence to any Church, he has acted upon 
a stratum of religious mind running through all Churches, and no 
ene theological writer, whether in systematic or exegetic theology, 
has influenced so wide a circle as he. 

The mere existence of a fact like this deserves to be noted as of 
great importance among the intellectual phenomena of the time. 
Coleridge and Carlyle, both standing without the limits of ecclesias- 
tical organisation, have to all practical intents and purposes been 
teachers of theology and ethics to the clerical world of their country ; 
have spoken through the lips of professors of divinity, have struck the 
key-note of sermons, have fed the spiritual enthusiasm of thousands 
of young men at that period when character was being formed, capacity 
developed, and the complexion both of thought and expression deter- 
mined. And Coleridge and Carlyle are in this point representative 
‘of all men of superlative eminence in the provinces of letters and 
philosophy. What can be said with special emphasis of Coleridge 
and Carlyle, can be said with reserve and qualification, suiting the 
individual case, of Tennyson, of Ruskin, of the two Brownings, of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and of many others. ‘The man who con- 
ceives of the Christian preacher of our day as having conned his 
theological horn-books, jotted down the lectures of his theological 
professor, read Pearson on the Creed, and Fischer on the Shorter 
Catechism, and, thus equipped, proceeded to address his fellow-men 
from the pulpit, will be liable to very serious mistake. Influences 
too many to count or to trace pour in upon the ecclesiastical world 
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from regions lying formally beyond it, and the result, startling to 
minds which have been inobservant of the changes of the time, is 
deep in its nature and varied in its form. Combinations of literary 
and philosophical genius, with theological knowledge and pro. 
fessional devotion to preaching, have produced such sermons as 
those of Robertson of Brighton,.along with whom it would probably 
be correct to mention—not as holding the same opinions, or as of 
close resemblance in faculty and character—Mr. George MacDonald 
and the late Rev. A. J. Scott. It would be incorrect to say of 
these men that they set great store by the dogmatic framework 
embodied in the creeds of the several Churches; but it would be a 
still more serious misrepresentation to deny that they were one and 
all profoundly embued with a Christian spirit, and that they al] 
have been vividly and consciously enthusiastic in their acceptance 
of the religion of Christ. Nor will any informed and candid mind 
refuse to admit that, whatever exception might be taken to par- 
ticular views advanced by these men, they have elicited, in the 
capacity of religious teachers, a wide and cordial response from 
their contemporaries. It is encouraging to reflect that though the 
old dogmatic theology has betrayed a certain inaptitude to unite 
with the spirit of modern culture, men like these have genially and 
joyfully expatiated in the atmosphere of Christian ideas, and have 
most clearly believed that the religion of Jesus still encircles, and 
must ever encircle the world of man, with all its duties, interests, 
hopes, fears, aspirations and destinies, as the heaven encircles the 
earth. 

To return, however, from these somewhat discursive obserya- 
tions, we remark that the general effect of Kantian speculation in 
the ethical department, as imported principally by Coleridge and 
Carlyle into the intellectual world of Great Britain, has been to 
elevate the standard of practical Christian ethics, and to give 
reality and earnestness to conceptions of what Christianity is. A 
cold, artificial, moralising, feebly rhetorical, feebly philosophical 
Christianity, like that of Blair—a frank and vigorous, but in heart 
and essence worldly system, like the utilitarian Christianity o! 
Paley—these were felt to be far less noble, far less fitted to awaken 
a lofty enthusiasm than the ethical teachings of Fichte, Coleridge, 
and Carlyle. A real Christianity, a living Christianity, might 
coalesce with all that was best in the doctrines of these men and 
sustain itself against their attacks if any of them assailed it in a 
vital point ; but a languid and emasculate Christianity, a Christ- 
ianity of expediency and compromise, a Christianity calculating the 
advantages and counter-advantages of respectability and heaven 
against non-respectability and hell, had no chance. 

The first grand result, therefore, of the modern agitation in the 
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world of religion and theology was the passing away of that Christ- 
ianity of halfness and worldliness which was so prevalent both in 
England and Scotland in the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. From Paley as a moral and 
Christian philosopher, Christian thinkers fell back upon Butler. 
Conscience and duty were once more exalted to their place in the 
Christian heaven, a place infinitely above utility and self-interest. 
The attack of Fichte upon the verity of the Christian faith, on the 
eround that it was a selfish system, its virtue a virtue of reward 
and punishment, could not be repelled by the Christian utilitarian : 
but it could be shown to be of no force at a!l if Christian virtue was 
proclaimed to be not a service but a life; nay, the weapon of the 
assailant could be turned against himself, for it could be maintained 
that the unselfish virtue of any philosophical school must depend 
upon a mere determination of the mind, whereas the unselfish 
virtue of Christianity was renewal in the image of Christ, renewal 
of the very elements of will and of life, absorption, so to speak, of 
virtue into the substance of the soul as the law of its being. 

Thus did a noble philosophy, though in some sense and degree 
hostile to Christianity, perform for it the inexpressibly important 
service of restoring it, wherever it was in sincerity and earnestness 
believed, to its pristine vigour and purity. Nor was it alone by 
recalling Christians to a due appreciation of the grandeur and 
loftiness of Christian ethics that the speculative philosophy of the 
modern time, while seeming to imperil it, bestowed upon it substan- 
tial benefit. In what is called the theology of the atonement, as 
apprehended by many of the old divines, and still more as appre- 
hended by vulgar minds in the various Christian communions, 
there was unquestionably a certain rudeness, hardness, coarseness. 
The conceptions formed of redemption and of vicarious sacrifice bor- 
dered on, or led into, essentialiy tritheistic notions of the Divine 
Being. God the Father, as the impersonation of justice, inflicted pun- 
ishment upon God the Son, who, as the lmpersonation ot mercy, took 
the place of the guilty, and God the Holy Spirit applied the redemp- 
tion purchased by the Son to the recipients of salvation. That there is 
a separation ot othice alone the persons ot the Divine Trinity in 
working out the regeneration of mankind, we of course recognise ; 
but the tendency of the old dogma was to separate the motive and 
the person as well as the othee, to break the band ot everlasting 
unity in which love and justice alike subsist in the bosom of the 
Father, the Son, the Spirit, and practically to introduce the notion 
of three Gods. That in many instances recent theologians and 
preachers have gone to an opposite and, perhaps, a worse extreme, 
denying or explaining away the fact of vicarious atonement, con- 
verting the Cross into a metaphor, and feebly attempting to take 
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the blood out of Christianity, we admit; nor do we undertake to 
affirm that Christian speculation upon the awful and most difficult 
question of the atonement has yet attained a final resting-place. 
But this at least may he said that, as the assault of the Kantians 
forced Christians back upon a thorough apprehension of the ethical 
character and bearings of the Gospel, and awakened them to the 
necessity of realising the religion of Christ as He and His Apostles 
delivered it, and of discarding all counterfeits, so the subtle argumen- 
tation, Socinian in tendency, which has been indulged in within the 
present century, has*had the effect of impressing advanced Christian 
minds with the conviction that it is not in the armories of the old 
theology, not in the chain-mail of the old dogma, that safety is to 
be found, but in a frank and brave recurrence to the simplicities of 
New Testament teaching, and in the acceptance, without theory, 
without reserve, in all their fulness, even when they may seem con- 
tradictory, and without logical elaboration even when they may 
seem fragmentary, of the scriptural statements upon this and all 
other subjects. 

If now, leaving these regions of the abstra_t and the intellectual, 
we were to try, in conclusion, to indicate in cursory outline the out- 
come in facts actually surrounding us of the various influences we 
have been trying to define, we should have to admit, first of all, 
that there prevails in our day a considerable amount not only of 
doubt, but of infidelity. That there is less infidelity than there 
was sixty or seventy years ago, we indeed firmly believe; nor is it 
an unimportant .circumstance that much of the infidelity which 
prevails is of a nobler and, as it were, more Christian type than 
that of the earlier period. It is still more consoling to reflect that, 
whatever may be the power or prevalence of infidelity in particular 
circles, it has most certainly failed to shake the general faith of 
the English people in the truth of Christianity and the Divine 
authority of the Bible. A different result might have been 
apprehended. In France, and not only in Roman Catholic France, 
but in Protestant Prussia, the anti-Christian speculation of recent 
times did at one moment relax the hold of the Christian religion 
upon the world of culture; but there has never been a serious 
probability that infidel speculation would achieve such a triumph 
in England, and there is assuredly no such probability at present. 
Infidelity—and it is with deep thankfulness to God that the fact 
ought to be mentioned—has had its normal effect in England; it 
has contributed, along with other and better influences, to quicken 
the energies of Christian life, and raise the tone of Christian 
society. That infidelity prevails,—that the infidelity of science, in 
particular, is bold and aggressive,—must, indeed, never be for- 
gotten; but thecontest against it may be carried on witha joyiul 
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confidence as to the issue, and the symptoms of an advancing and 


deepening Christianity are perceptible onall hands. We shal] note 


a few of these. In the first place, the culture of the clergy has 
been raised, and that in all denominations. It may be objected by 
some that the clergy of the Church of England are now drawn less 
frequently than they once were from the highest class of students 
at the universities, and that the modern literate is seldom so intel- 
lectual a person as the old incumbent ; but we have observed that 
exceptions taken to the culture of the clergy in the present day 
rest invariably upon the theory that the clergyman ought to be, 
first of all, a pleasant, companionable member of society, whose 
duties are mainly of the after-dinner sort, and in whose case it is of 
far higher importance that he should be able to quote felicitously 
from Horace, to tell a good story, to ride well across country, than 
that he should be earnest in the discharge of his pastoral duties, or 
that he should teach a true and profound theology. This theory of 
the character and duty of a clergyman is essentially infidel, if not 
atheistic. We discard it with contempt. The plainest literate, 
who knows his Bible and is zealous in his vocation, corresponds 
better with our idea of what a pastor and a preacher ought to be, 
than the most agreeable and accomplished of those fine old parsons 
who drowsed in the pulpit and woke up over the port. The 
literate, for one thing, is pretty sure to know more theology than 
his jovial predecessor. The college in which he has received his 
professional education is intended primarily for instruction in 
theology, and it is notorious that he might in the olden time have 
left the university and taken orders without having acquired the 
faintest smattering of theological knowledge. But the true way 
in which to arrive at an estimate of the culture of the clergy is to 
consider the undeniable fact that intellectual society is at this 
moment to a great extent led by eminent clergymen, both Church 
and Noncontormist. Not by tens, or even scores, but by hundreds, 
these men are to be met with fully abreast of the speculation and 
acquirement of the day, informed with respect to all important 
movements—philosophical, scientific, literary, political—and in- 
fluencing and guiding their contemporaries by the best title, that of 
intellectual and moral superiority. 

In the second place, there has been a conspicuous increase, in 
very recent times, in what we may call the associated intercourse 
of the clergy, with a view to promoting their Christian activity, 
improving its methods, extending its sphere. All who occupy the 
position of leaders in the religious world, both Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, have developed the habit of meeting together to 
compare difficulties and successes, to consider the circumstances of 
their work and the most effectual means for performing it, to bring 
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into prominence the most formidable of the agencies antagonistic to 
Christianity which prevail, and to devise methods and instruments 
for counteracting them. While the old forms of ecclesiastical 
organisation are set small store by, that supremely important end of 
all organisation among men working with a common object—the 
attainment of a complete mutual understanding, and of perfect 
practical co-operation—is compassed in the natural, honourable, 
simple way of a comparison of ideas and an interchange of opinions. 
Church congresses, Congregational unions, Baptist and Wesleyan 
conferences, are parts of one vast mechanism by which the Christian 
community aims to systematise its activity. Set in the light of an 
extended experience, the worth of every practical suggestion is 
tested, the dangers encompassing each particular form of ministerial 
effort are discovered and detailed.. The high-strung activity of con- 
gregations, both Church and Nonconformist, is the natural accom- 
paniment, in part cause, in part result, of the intellectual energy 
which manifests itself in congresses and conferences. We must 
leave it to the knowledge and imagination of the reader to follow 
out the numberless ramifications of congregational activity in our 
day, in schools, libraries, visiting societies, clothing societies, tract 
distribution, Bible reading, and so on. Suffice it to say that never 
perhaps so completely as at this hour was it exhibited to the world 
how much good may be done by a thoroughly worked Christian 
congregation. Such a congregation is a reservoir from which 
streams of blessedness flow out into the surrounding district. The 
beneficence is confined neither to the body nor to the soul; it com- 
prehensively embraces the wants of both; it follows the example of 
the Divine Physician and the Divine Preacher, feeding the hungry, 
healing, so far as kind ministers can heal, the sick, and preaching 
to the poor the everlasting Gospel. And it is a fact of the happiest 
augury that congregational activity of this nature is common not 
only to Church and Dissent, but to the various parties which may 
be discriminated within the Church of England. Time was when 
the Evangelicals could lay claim almost to a monopoly of zeal and 
energy in Christian labours of love, and to this monopoly was in 
large measure due the high esteem in which they were held by the 
public. The zeal of the Evangelical party has not abated. The 
unimpaired vigour of the Bible Society, and of others in which they 
take a special interest, is demonstrative of this. But other parties 
in the Church have caught from them the sacred contagion, and the 
High Church parish vies in acts of liberality and devotedness with 
its Evangelical neighbour. ‘‘ There are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit: and there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord: and there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all.’’ 
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That the unity of an internal life quickened by the same Spint 

is being wrought out in the various branches of the Church of 
Christ, is attested by the intense though undefined longing for 
more complete ecclesiastical unity which has of late been so exten- 
sively manifested. To divide may unquestionably be the duty of 
Christians ; the essential truth must at all hazards be maintained ; 
the words of the Saviour leave no doubt upon the point; but to 
unite is their constant and congenial obligation ; and the onus pro- 
bandi always lies with him who maintains that it is the duty of any 
one servant of the Lord Jesus to separate from any other. This 
fact, emblazoned upon every page of the New Testament, uttered 
now in the angels’ song above the manger of Bethlehem, now in the 
sublime accents of the Saviour’s mediatorial prayer, now in the 
vehement protest against division made by the apostle of the 
Gentiles, now in the exhortation, tremulous with age, addressed by 
John to the little children round him in Patmos, has been strangely 
overlooked among Christians, especially, we fear it must be said, 
among Protestant Christians. Revivals of spiritual life have issued 
hitherto in division, and side by side with the new manifestation of 
Christian life has always arisen its baneful counterfeit, the spirit of 
sect. But the age is heart-sick of sectarianism. Few men are now 
sO narrow in spiritual sympathy, so limited in intellectual vision, as 
to be unable to rise to the idea that the growth and prosperity of 
the whole Church of Christ is a more glorious thing than the pro- 
selytising successes of his own little section of it. We should not 
be venturing upon too bold an assertion if we said that it is now a 
point of honour in all denominations to put “ the denominational 
-element,’’—the peculiarity of the sect,—into tle second place ; and 
the body of Christian truth, the grand sum of Christian doctrine, as 
held in all ages by the Church Catholic, into the first. The spirit of 
union is abroad in Christendom, and although the time may not 
yet have come for it to remove the lines of ecclesiastical demarcation 
by which Church is separated from Church, its working within the 
churches cannot fail to be for good. 

Many agencies have toiled in these latter times to unsettle the 
foundations of the Christian faith, but they have succeeded in re- 
moving nothing that was not better away ; and they have revealed 
to Christians, with a new vividness of demonstration, the secret of 
their strength. Materialistic science has spoken great swelling 
words of blasphemy, and has aimed at nothing less than to de- 
throne the Almighty, and to reply to man’s cry for a Heavenly 
Father with a reference to the vague and hollow abstraction of 
physical law. But the whole enginery of infidel science has not 
prevailed to overthrow that one declaration which stands at the 
threshold of Scripture: ‘‘ In the beginning God created the heavens 
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and the earth.’’ Moral philosophy, ethical science, exalting them- 
selves in the pride of human reason, have dared to rebuke Chris- 
tianity as a religion of selfishness. But this served only to make 
Christians clear away from the fine gold of the gospel the earth- 
stains which worldly hands had put upon it, and to restore to 
Christian virtue, enslaved by utilitarianism, the freedom of life in 
Christ. Criticism, advancing with scarcely a show of reverence, 
into the Christian temple, broke out into reckless exclamations as 
to the mythical, legendary, semi-fabulous character of the Christian 
records. But the outcome of a century of critical controversy has 
been the certification to the world that, if the visiting of Christ 
and His Apostles is not true, there is no true history extant. 
Science has not destroyed faith in a Creator, but it has shown us, 
in some measure, what the Creztor is, and how glorious is this 
universe which He has built for His dwelling-place ; philosophy 
has not substituted a higher morality for that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but it has compelled Christians to penetrate to the funda- 
mental conception of Christian morals, and to behold the law, 
written of old on tables of stone, transfigured in Christ Jesus into 
love and life; criticism has made havoc of many of those defences 
of the Christian religion in which theologians were wont to trust, 
and has cast a shade of doubtfulness, if not of discredit, upon much 
of that argumentation about Christianity which Christians have 
been, perhaps, too apt to confound with Christianity itself; but it 
has brought into vivid historical clearness the face of Christ, has 
demonstrated the utter incapacity of reason to account for Him, 
except by admitting that He was what He said, and has impressed 
upon Christians the lesson of trusting in Him, not only for personal 
salvation, but for the vindication of truth and the preservation of 
the Church. 
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THE CURATE’S SISTERS 


CHAPTER I. 


“The common round, the daily task, 
Should furnish all I ought to ask.” 





In the most lively and pleasant part of I not far re- 
moved from the High-street, there stands an old-fashioned red 
brick house, with a trim garden in front and a door in the middle, 
opening into a square hall with large rooms on either side, and some 
smaller ones beyond. Leading out of this hall is a passage, at the 
end of which is the bright, well-kept kitchen on the right hand, and 
on the left a glass door opens into the delightful old garden, with 
its fresh green lawn and gay flowers. This house is occupied by a 
young curate, the Rev. Hargrave Hilton and his two sisters, Marion 
and Amy; these, the orphan children of a poor professional man, 
had been early left to struggle for themselves. Marion, a tall fine 
girl of two or three and twenty, with a pleasant intelligent counten- 
ance, possessing great energy of character, had therefore set actively 
to work to collect pupils, and, with the assistance of her brother, 
had taken a small house at first, and commenced teaching little 
boys. Amy, the youngest, obtained a morning engagement, and 
occasionally assisted her sister. There was great similarity of ap- 
pearance, as well as of character, between the two elder members 
of this little family, except that whilst Marion had long curling 
chestnut hair and grey eyes, the brother was very dark. The gay 
younger sister was unlike either, being extremely fair, with soft blue 
eyes and bright yellow locks, which looked perfectly golden in the 
sun; she was now about eighteen, of a small but pretty figure, and 
whilst they were earnest-minded and thoughtful in disposition, she 
was always lively and animated, rather too fond of pleasure and sadly 
given to flirting, but withal a kind-hearted good little thing, the 
pet and darling of her affectionate elder brother, who, being so much 
her senior, stood in the place of father as well as brotber to her. 
The most perfect confidence existed between the two, and there was 
peace and happiness in the small household. Marion, an excellent 
manager, had all the domestic affairs under her control ; and their old 
servant, Jane, who had lived many years in their service and was 
devoted to them all, contributed in no small degree to the general 
comfort. But Marion had been successful beyond her utmost hopes. 
Mr. St. Ledger, their good friend and the incumbent of St. Mark’s 
Church, where Hargrave was curate, had exerted himself with his 
usual energy to obtain her pupils, and she had soon so many little 
boarders, besides day-scholars, that it became necessary to take a 
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larger house ; and as Holly Lodge was then to let, the lovely garden 
being the strongest inducement, it was immediately secured, and a 
good-natured young servant being engaged to assist in the extra 
labour of a larger establishment, they commenced housekeeping on 
a more extensive scale. We may just add here, that as Mr. St. 
Ledger’s beautiful church was in the next parish and some miles off, 
the sisters saw little or nothing of the curate during the day. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* How could he—I remember though, 
He never said he loved me! no,” 

Marron and Amy sat together in their pretty drawing-room, one 
lovely day about the middle of July, it was vacation-time, the 
garden at that season, one bed of roses, the windows, opening down 
to the ground, were thrown back, many vases of flowers were placed 
about the room, and a new piano, which Amy had been trying, stood 
open ; they had been making many additions to the furniture latel y— 
and what intense pleasure a new piece of furniture affords to those 
who have had to work hard and save carefully to obtain it, my 
readers who have limited incomes, I am sure, will understand. 

‘‘ Now, Amy,” said Marion, “ just come and sit quietly down, 
whilst we arrange who is to be invited to our little party, and on 
what day it is to take place. My boys will be coming back the 
week after next, and as we shall be busy preparing for them, we 
had better fix an early day. Suppose we say Thursday !—this 
being Monday, it’ will be a sufficiently-long notice, as it will be a 
very quiet affair.’ . 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Amy; ‘‘ but suppose the Gordons are en- 
gaged—it would be nothing without them—and they go out so 
much. I will just send a line to Nelly before we ask any one else, 
and make sure of them; for, if they cannot come, we must name 
another day ; and who else do you think of asking? I hope we 
shall have enough gentlemen, for of all the melancholy things, | do 
think a lot of great girls without any partners is the most miser- 
able.”’ 

“ Well,’’ replied Marion, laughing, ‘‘ we must try and prevent 
such a calamity as that happening. Hargrave has promised to 
come home as early as possible, and Mr. St. Ledger promised me 
last week the pleasure of his company. He said he quite intended 
to be present whenever we gave our house-warming. ‘hey neither 
of them dance, certainly, but they are very agreeable companions. 
No one takes more delight in seeing others happy than our good 
incumbent; Charlie Gordon, I suppose, and Mr. Stephens will 
honour us, and a few others. 
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“Mr. Stephens !’’ said Amy; “surely you are not intending 
to ask that piece of impertinent affectation, with his little turned- 
up nose and straw-coloured moustache !”’ 

** Well, but, you know, Laura Gordon likes him. It is an 
extraordinary taste, certainly, but I know she will like to meet 
him, so we must send him a note. Of course, you don’t care to 
have Mr. Muller, Amy, as you always quarrel so with him.”’ 

“He might do to make up, though,’’ replied Amy, blushing 
slightly, and trying to appear unconcerned ; ‘ besides, he sings so 
very well. And are both your bosom friends coming—the married 
as well as the single ones? though, I suppose,’’ she added, ‘‘ that 
Margaret Gordon will not be single much longer.”’ 

‘‘Of course, she will come with her sisters,’’ was the reply ; 
“ and I should very much like poor Catherine, also, if Mr. Savarto 
will be amiable for once, and allow her to come.”’ 

‘* Which he most certainly will not,’’ said Amy, “ unless he 
accompanies her.”’ 

‘* Of course he will be invited likewise !’’ returned her sister. 

Nelly Gordon, having now sent back an answer of the most 
satisfactory nature, accepting for her brother and sisters, as well as 
herself, the two girls were soon busily engaged in writing notes to 
the rest of their intended visitors, when a loud knock was heard at 
the door, and Mr. Carl Muller was announced. A tall, thin 
gentlemanly-looking German entered. He was about thirty years 
of age, with a soldierly air, and had evidently seen much of the 
world. His light blue eyes were full of meaning, though his 
manner was so quiet, and his voice so soft, that many people 
thought him an amiable, good-natured man—rather simple and 
innocent than otherwise. 

** And how is the charming Miss Amy?”’ he said (after he had 
spoken to the elder sister), and holding that young lady’s hand 
rather longer than was necessary. ‘‘ She is looking far more bloom- 
ing than any other flower in the room !”’ 

** Ah, Mr. Muller !’’ was the reply, ‘‘ when will you leave off 
paying compliments, and behave more as Englishmen do? They 
never say pretty things, you know,—but then they are so sincere 2”’ 
she added, saucily. 

The German protested it was no compliment, adding, with a 
soft glance, ‘‘ that when he was so happy as to obtain a fair young 
English wife, he hoped to become naturalised, and spend the rest of 
his life in this pleasant country.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ returned Amy, ‘‘ we are going to try and increase 
the attractions by giving a little dance on next Thursday, and we 
have just written your invitation among others. You have come 
at the right moment to answer it in person, and as it is not a formal 
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affair, perhaps you will not mind taking this one to your friend, 
Mr. Savarto, if you are going there, as usual, to-day. I hope they 
may be able to come.”’ 

Mr. Muller accepted most gracefully for himself, adding, that he 
was never so happy as when with Miss Amy; and as the next best 
thing was to be employed in her service, he would take the note 
with the greatest pleasure. He then took his leave, after engaging 
Amy for the first dance on Thursday, and assuring her, in an under- 
tone, he should think of nothing else until the time arrived. 

She laughingly replied that she never believed a word of that 
kind any gentleman said, and him least of all. 

“What a dreadful flirt that man is!’’ remarked Marion, when 
he was gone. ‘‘ You may be sure, dear, that he behaves in that 
style to every young girl he thinks at all agreeable.’’ 

“Men were deceivers ever,’ replied the other, gaily, as she went 
off to the store-room, and began collecting the necessary articles for 
making cakes and pastry for the momentous occasion; but Marion 
sighed as she followed her, and hoped there might be no sorrow in 
store for that gay, trusting young heart. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“Bright was her hair, her hand was white, 
Her voice was exquisitely tender; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light, 
I never saw a waist so slender.” 


{r is six o’clock on Thursday evening, and the shadows are falling 
on the lawn, where a long table is spread for what Amy calls a 
grand tea, and, indeed, the table is arranged with great taste by 
that young lady, and does her credit, as well as the variety of 
excellent cakes, all of her own making. There are vases of 
beautiful flowers too, down the middle, and glasses of preserves of 
all kinds, for these young ladies, besides being educated and accom- 
plished girls, are thorougly good housekeepers, and have prepared 
almost everything themselves for the little gathering. All has been 
well arranged .beforehand, and nothing is now left to do but dress 
and enjoy themselves. 

‘* Margaret and Nelly will come early, that we may have a quiet 
chat before the others arrive,’’ said Marion, as they proceeded to 
their room. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Amy, “and as I want to take Nelly off into 
the garden directly she comes, | must be very quick, so let me dress 
first ; and I suppose a few of those rose-buds will not be too much 
to put in my hair, although it is not a regular party.”’ 
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The roses were gathered from the window, and fastened in, and 
the wavy golden hair done up with a comb behind; and Marion, 
having arranged the flowing dress of white fine muslin, which both 
had agreed to wear alike, with pale pink ribbons, Amy ran off to 
welcome the two sisters, Margaret and Nelly, who were then seen 
coming up the garden. 

Margaret Gordon was one of the two intimate companions 
spoken of by Amy jokingly, as the married and single bosom 
friends. She was a quiet, gentle girl, quite opposite to Marion, who 
had a great deal of spirit, but, as is frequently the case, each seemed 
to admire in the other the qualities she did not herself possess, and 


Marion was quite able to appreciate the sweet unselfish nature of 


this, her dearest friend. She was tall, and very graceful, with soft 
brown eyes, and straight, delicate features, with rather a melancholy 
expression. 

Amy having carried Nelly off into the garden, Margaret pro- 


ceeded to her friend’s room, where she received the very warmest of 


welcomes, and half-an-hour slipped quickly away in telling various 
pieces of news to each other. 

‘Do you expect Mr. Carlton and his wife to-night, dear ?”’ 
inquired Margaret. 

‘*]T asked them both, of course,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but I do not 
expect her. You know she does not like us, nor any other of poor 
Fred's old friends: and if she cannot prevent him from coming, will 
probably work herself up into hysterics, and send word she is too ill 
to go to parties. ”’ 

‘* What a singular thing it seems, his ever having married such 
an unpleasant woman! He is so fine a young man, and she is older 
than he too, is she not ?”’ 

“Yes, some years. But he was only nineteen when he 
married, and she was so determined to have him. I think the best 
sort of men are just those who are taken in by such women; they 
are too noble themselves to see through their petty artitices, and 
fancy themselves really loved. She has wretched health too, which 
her bad temper increases; it is very sad for him! And yet he is 
most kind to her, and gives her anything she fancies ; but there can 
be no love. Now, to speak of a more pleasant subject, Margaret. 
Mr. St. Ledger will be here to-night—did you know that ?”’ 

- Yes, dear !’’ was the quiet reply, not without a slight blush ; 
“for he told me so yesterday. And, my dear Margaret, have you 


¥ 


made up your mind to be sensible at last, and make him happy. 


A man so universally beloved deserves a good wife, and I know 
you must love him.’’ 

‘* It is not that, Marian. I own I do love him now, but you 
know I once cared for some one else far too much, unworthy as he 
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was, and wasted many regrets on him. I cannot think it right just 
because Mr. St. Ledger is so very good, to give him a wife who has 
ever cared for any other man.”’ 

“But, surely, that is a morbid sentiment,’’ answered Marion ; 
“he knows all that, and it is past and over. He must certainly be the 
best person to judge what kind of wife he requires; but I see that 
you are giving way at last. I shall leave him to convince you, and 
expect it will not be very long before I have the pleasure of officiat- 
ing as bridesmaid. The Parsonage wants nothing now but a 
mistress. And now, dear, we will go down; several people have 
arrived, and Amy will want me.”’ 

In the meanwhile Amy and her companions were closely engaged 
in conversation of the most interesting kind, for Charlie Gordon was 
deeply attached to Miss Amy, badly as she often treated him, and 
Nelly, his favourite sister, was warmly advocating his cause. She 
therefore spent the time principally in praising the various good 
qualities of that young gentleman, but on this occasion had been so 
unsuccessful—Amy answering in the most indifferent manner, and 
persisting in speaking of Mr. Muller’s elegant style and handsome 
face—that the poor girl gave up in despair, and was only too glad 
when Charlie appeared to do his own love-making in propria 
persona. He was a pleasant-looking young fellow, too, as many 
girls thought, dark as a gipsy, with brilliant white teeth and blac! 
curly hair, strong and well-built, with a most determined natur 
and great strength of character, and yet so subservient to the little ‘ 
Amy, that she rather presumed upon it. His sister, Laura, and 
Mr. Stevens accompanied him. Fred Carlton had also arrived 
distinguished looking man of two or three and thirty, with dark 
blue eyes, rather gloomy at times, fine features and brown hai 
and beard. 

He advanced to Marion, and excused his wife’s absence upon 
the plea of illness, and then seating himself quietly beside her, h 
asked to be allowed to assist in the tea-making, as soon as she com- 
menced that arduous undertaking ; he was a very old friend (having 
been a schoolfellow of Hargrave’s) and was on intimate terms with 
the girls. . 

The two clergymen came together rather late, ‘‘ which I hope 
Miss Hilton will kindly excuse,’’ said Mr. St. Ledger, with hi 
usual high-bred politeness. ‘‘ We have been visiting all the afte: 
noon; there is more sickness than usual this year, I am sorry to 
say. 

Mr. St. Ledger and Hargrave had been at Oxford together, and 
having the same views and great similarity of tastes, they became 
firm friends ; and when the former was appointed Incumbent of 
St. Mark’s, Hargrave became his curate. Certainly not always 1s 
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a parish blessed with two such faithful hardworking priests, who 
never spared themselves, and entered so thoroughly into all the 
wants of their people? The church was attended by persons from 
many miles round; some came at first to admire the beauty of the 
building and the exquisite singing of the choir ; somne, doubtless, to 
wonder and to sneer; but even the latter generally came again 
from better motives; and the poor came in crowds, for they knew 
they were welcome, and would have the same seats and privileges 
as the rich. The incumbent was tall, dark, and gentlemanly, his 
manners very dignified; those who did not know him well, said he 
was severe, but all who did, loyed him as much as they respected 
him, and his kind smile and cheering words brought pleasure to 
many a cottage, and peace and strength to many a weary heart. 
He was too liberal ever to be a rich man; but the congregation 
was generous, and he had enough. 

‘*Amy,’’ said Marion, ‘‘I think, as Mrs. Savarto is so late, we 
had better wait no longer.’’ 

“Mr. Muller has not yet come,’’ whispered Amy. 

‘* Very well, dear. Of course we need not wait for him; per. 
haps he will not be here, or will come late with the Savartos.”’ 

Mr. St. Ledger had soon quietly made his way to Margaret’s 
side, and they were deeply engaged in an apparently interesting 
conversation. The sisters were busily occupied in entertaining their 
friends, and all seemed to enjoy greatly the pleasant meal in the 
sweet old garden. Between eight and nine dancing began in the 
drawing-room, which had been completely turned out for the 
occasion. ‘The evening was passing rapidly, and it was nearly ten 
o'clock when Mr. Muller entered the room, with a lovely young 
woman on his arm, to whom he paid the deepest and most respect- 
ful attention. Her figure was perfection, tall and full, with small 
waist, and beautiful feet and hands; her hair was of that rare colour 
—the golden red—so much admired by artists, her countenance full 
of expression, but there was a hardness in the large eyes, and a 
bitter curl in the well-cut lip, that showed she was not a happy 
wife, though when in a softened mood, the natural look of the 
lovely face was one of great sweetness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


” It is the tender star of love— 
The star of love and dreams.” 


‘*My dear Kate,’’ said Marion, coming eagerly forward between 
the dancers, ‘‘ | began to fear that you could not come.”’ 
“ And I was afraid so, too, Marion,’’ was the reply; “ but I 
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was determined not to be disappointed if I could help it; and, as 
Mr. Savarto had accepted your invitation, but sent word that 
important business prevented his returning in time to accompany 
me, Mr. Muller kindly offered to escort me.”’ 

“Well, I am delighted to see you at last,’’ returned her friend 
as she took her off to have some tea; ‘‘ but I hope,’’ she continued, 
anxiously, as soon as they were alone, ‘‘that Mr. Savarto will not 
be angry at your coming without him 2” 

‘* Hardly dear, I think; for Mr. Muller, who brought me the 
message, added that my husband had given him leave to bring me if 
I chose to come, and he would fetch me himself. But,’’ she added 
bitterly, ‘‘ I do not in the least expect him, for he never returns 
home before two or three in the morning.”’ 

‘* Rather late for business, certainly !’’ said Marion. 

‘¢ There isno business in the case, dear. I knew well enough 
this morning that he would not keep his engagement; and he 
never sent me word until eight, and that is why we did not 
arrive sooner. but I am only surprised he allowed me to come at 
all. He very often keeps me waiting until the very last moment, 
dressed and expecting him, and stays out all night after all.’’ 

“It is, indeed, most sad, dear Kate! but, wishing to change the 
subject, ‘‘ Have you seen Margaret yet? She is here.’’ 

‘No,’ was the answer. ‘‘ How are she and Mr. St. Leger going 
on ¢”’ 

‘‘T hope happily,’ said Marion. “ And how well you are 
looking, Kate, to-night! your dress is lovely; almost too fine for 
our little homely affair.’’ 

And, indeed, she did look very elegant in a pale blue silk dress, 
with a quantity of fine lace about it. 

‘*T like you to admire me, dear, as much as any one; and as | 
thought you would all wear white to-night, I put this on to make 
a little change.”’ 

‘Well, now, come and see Margaret, and your other great 
favourite, Mr. St. Ledger ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Savarto, ‘fit does me good to see those two. 
They look so calm and happy, I can hardly believe they live in the 
same wicked world that I am so tired of.’’ 

“ Margaret has had great troubles, too, Kate, and not much 
happiness, said Marion, earnestly; ‘‘ but then she is so very 
good.”’ 

‘* Which most certainly I am not,’’ was the emphatic reply. 
“I know well that I am proud and selfish, and so do you, Marion ; 
but you do not know what my life has been for the last six years, 
although you are my dearest fiiend. No one can know what that 
has been but myself.’’ 
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“Indeed, I am most grieved for you,’’ soothingly replied her 
friend; ‘‘ but can nothing be done for you?’ 

‘‘] suppose not, dear; unless I were to die or run away,’’ she 
answered bitterly ; ‘‘ for I am growing very, very reckless. But 
let us go and join the others—I am quite spoiling your evening.’’ 

Marion was busily engaged for some time afterwards in playing 
and singing to her guests. Quite late in the evening she went out 
through the open window to get some fresh air. The moon being 
up, she saw at alittle distance three of her visitors enjoying the 
lovely summer night. 

‘* Marion,’’ said Mrs. Savarto, who was seated on a garden-seat 
with Mr. St. Ledger and Margaret, and whose countenance now 
looked sweet and calm in the soft moonlight, ‘*Come here, and 
listen to what Mr. St. Ledyer is telling us about the Sisters of 
Merc ‘y. Such a quie t, useful life, the *y lead ! free from all temptations. 
I wish I had been one. I quite wonder you do not join them ?”’ 

‘*T, my dear !’’ said Marion, gaily. ‘‘ Of what are you dreaming ? 
How could I leave my school, and my brother and sister? I know 
it is a good life for some; but it may be wrong to leave one’s home, 
even to become a Sister of Mercy.”’ 

‘* Most certainly,”’ said Mr. St. Ledger ; ‘‘ home duties come far 
before all others, and Miss Hilton, I know well, has many of 
these. Sisterhoods are intended for these who are not required to 
assist in their own families, and are anxious to do all in their power 
for the sick and poor. There is no way by which so much good 
can be effected as by re: cul rly organised be dies, such as these.”’ 

Margaret took no part in the conversation—she was quieter 
even than usual this evening; but she looked perfectly happy, and 
her friend’s quick eye soon detected that her future life had been 
decided for her within the last few hours. 

‘*T am sure I may congratulate you, my dear Margaret,’’ said 
Marion, as they sauntered together round the garden, “ upon having 
consented to make a very good man happy; and | am rejoiced for 
both your sakes.”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed it is as you think,’’ was the soft reply, ‘‘ and I hope 
to make myself more worthy of him.’ 

‘*T never thought any one good enough for you before, my dear ; 
but even I give my hearty consent to this. I am quite satistied 
now. Where has Katherine been all the evening !—of course, not 
with you, and I have not seen her dancing.”’ 

‘* She was walking here with Mr. Muller for a long time: they 
complained of the heat. Poor Katherine !’’ added Margaret, gently, 
and thinking of her own happiness; “she seems restless, and looks 
il. Do you like Mr. Muller, Marion 2”’ 

Her friend started as she spoke, and then answered 
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“No; I was just thinkng that I neither liked nor trusted him, 
and I feel very uneasy about her ; but I do hope Mr. Savarto will 
come for her. How shamefully he neglects her! and yet he is so 
jealous that he never has a gentleman to the house except this 
man, who is a great friend, and seems to have very much to do 
with him in business. I am extremely surprised, though, that he 
let her come with him to-night; but he shall not take her home 
alone ; Hargrave will go if her husband does not come.”’ 

Upon returning to the drawing-room, they found a desperate 
flirtation going on between Mr. Muller and Amy, to the intense 
annoyance of Charlie Gordon, who was too sincere and honest a 
lover to be able to conceal his vexation, which seemed to afford 
great pleasure, in a quiet way, to his rival. After some very good 
singing from him and Mrs. Savarto, who were both accomplished 
musicians, supper was announced, and at a late, or rather early 
hour, the party broke up. | 








THE LAUREATE’S LATEST POEM 


Tuere has been lately a loud critical clamour of surprise and dis- 
appointment at the Laureate’s latest utterances in the magazines. 
The ‘‘ Saturday Review’’ did not spare him in its just, though 
harsh criticisms, Every one expected much, and found little; 
huge placards announced that the mountain was in labour, the 
after-appearance of some very little mice rather damped popular 
expectations. But as great men can sometimes act very foolishly, 
so great poets can write very trivially. An oracle is not always 
wise ; a celebrated painter’s etching need not be very valuable, 
judging it on its own simple merits; a noted musician may com. 
pose trifles ; and Tennyson may publish puerile, splenetic verses on 
an anonymous letter, and still remain Tennyson. However, to 
make the public amends for the versified trifles—which would 
be “poor indeed,’’ if they had been written by some one un- 
known to fame—the Laureate has enriched the pages of ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,’’ this time, with a poem not entirely unworthy 
of his genius. ‘To define it in a few words, it is a fine, laboured, 
coldly-musical production,—smelling very strongly of the midnight 
lamp, reflecting very clearly the peculiarities of its author’s genius, 
and founded on a subject which, if not, perbaps, as generally known 
as it might be, will, on this account, be now more fully appreci- 
ated as set to music by our modern master of the lyre. Whether, 
now-a-days, there are no “stirring incidents of flood and field”’ 
worthy enough to be embalmed in verse—whether the life around 
us is too tame to be recorded in ‘‘ sacred song,’’—we cannot inquire 
into here; at all events, our bards seem to prefer the mystical- 
marvellous to the truthful-marvellous, inasmuch as the best of 
them fly to classic themes, and seek inspiration in classic story. 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Morris, have touched the notes on the 
mythological piano, and now Tennyson is again playfully running 
over its keys. 
Of course, the classical student will be able to appreciate 
‘‘ Lucretius’’ better than the ordinary reader. The various 
mythological allusions scattered through the poem—such as the 
reference to the “ Hetairai,’’ “roofless Ilion,’ the ‘‘ Mavors of 
Venus,’’ ‘‘ Kypris,’’ ‘‘ Picus and Faunus,’’ ‘“ Mercury’s ankle- 
wing ’’—give it a learned flavour to all those who have no occasion 
to open their Lempriére in order to be wise, and must even charm 
those who are well-up in their mythology. 
As for the story on which the poem is founded, we hardly think 
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it is worth exhuming; but this certainly is a matter of opinion. 
If an idiot boy could furnish a theme for Wordsworth, Tennyson 
may find material for thought in the circumstances of the life of 
Lucretius. .A man who likes hexameters better than his wife, and 
who, under the influence of a potion which his “ better half’? had 
concocted to awaken his love, raves and dreams, and then commits 
a felo de se, may be a fit subject for one of Mr. Egan’s sensational 
stories, but, in our opinion, is hardly worth living in sonorous 
iambics. Nodoubt the situation is fine, and therefore the temptation 
to make poetic capital out of it irresistible; but it is nevertheless 
hardly suitable for poetry. ‘There is no accounting for modern 
taste. Mr. Arnold, in his ‘‘ Empedocles,’’ has just presented to us a 
poetic philosopher working himself into a frenzy about the world and 
things in general; and not having quite made up his mind what he 
was born for, seeks his guie¢éus in a mountain crater. Now, Tenny- 
son paints us a similar genius, who, loathing himself on account 
of his blood being disturbed by a mixture, also commits suicide, 
having previously outpoured, for the benefit of modern readers, 
some very fine poetry—descriptive, didactic, and otherwise. As a 
matter of course, there is a vague atmosphere of dreaminess about 
the poem,—a ‘Tennysonian dreaminess, so to speak,—a tender 
colouring of dreams, emanating from the mind, and not from the 
heart,—a fantasy that is like an evening twilight, bearing no record 
of summer warmth or summer gladness. It is an intellectual 
caprice, attuned to classical memories, with marked modulations, 
brought to a startling close by a staccato plunge of a knife. 
There is nothing in the production, fine as it nevertheless is, 
to arrest the mind or sway the feelings. It is not mourntul 
enough to make us sad; it cannot stir a memory or awaken 
asympathy. It does not in the least interest us as a story. We 
are not a bit sorry that Lucretus prefers poetry to love-making. 
We do not sympathise with Lucilla’s mistake: no anger takes 
possession of us when she drugs him: we are not horrified when he 
kills himself; and even her after-grief does not impress us in the 
least. If, then, a poem does not bring home the incidents it relates 
to our feelings—if, in short, it fails to interest—only one conclusion 
can be drawn from the fact, namely, that it is deficient in that 
which, in our estimation, ought to constitute the chief merit of all 
poems namely—spontaneity and naturalness. When Hamlet 
“tunes his distresses and records his woes,’’ we feel for him; the 
magician’s potent language stirs our thoughts. When Leah wails 
over his misfortunes we are ‘‘ en rapport’’ with the masterful crea- 
tion, and are distressed. Mrs. Browning utters the cries of the 
children, and her deep tones thrill us. In a poem called “ Divided,” 
which she has never surpassed, Miss Ingelow lays bare so graphically 
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the utter misery of separation between those who love, that 
its accents seem to cling to the mind like an indelible memory. 
Wordsworth’s “‘ Leech Gatherer’ is almost a creature of flesh and 
blood almost: he startles us with his reality—and his words, simple 
as they are, have a profound significance. So we might instance 
thousands of minor poems that the world won’t willingly let die, 
which are not thin shadows of thought, but are as real, and much 
more lasting (earthily considered) than our poor selves. But 
‘* Lucretius,’’ a “ bodiless imagining,’’ lacks soul in reality. It is a 
finely-wrought intellectual exercise, a mechanical flow of forced 
music, certainly not ‘ jangled, or out of tune,’’ but exceedingly 
spiritless, nevertheless. 

But our impressions of this poem, as a whole, must and will not 
blind our judgment to the manifest beauties of passages scattered 
through it. For example, here is a blending of sound and sense, 
or rather the idea of a perfect calm, embodied in words, which 
almost present the silence to the mind, apart from the sense of the 
passage :— 

“ The lucid interspace of world and world, 
W here never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 


Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 


Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 


Their sacred everlasting calm !”’ 


Here the ideas and their expressions are fused harmoniously. 
The gentle pacing of the cloud, the faint stirring of the wind, the 
snow stars droppings, the subdued moan of distant thunder, with the 


climax of the human wail—all these things, expressed as the poet 
expresses them, never mounting to Jar the lull of supreme silence—if 
we can fancy such a lull—give us the nearest idea of ‘ everlasting 
calm.’’ 

Another line— 


“A riotous confluence of water courses” — 


expresses the rushing, mellow flow of water inimitably. The nice 


discriminate choice of words makes the idea more palpable, 

There are not many splendid figures and tropes in the poem. 
The ‘** King of the East,’’ we are happy to say, not having been as 
yet destroyed pe etically by the lavish compliments and spicy praise 
of a myriad ot poets of all degrees, still burns for the Laureate’s 
“incense breathing words’’— 

“ girt, 
With song, and flame, and fragrance slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs, 

That climb into the windy halls of heaven.” 


re, though strongly suggestive of one in “‘ Romeo and 
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Juliet,’’ is still a poetically rich passage. Again these apt lines on 


life, 






. 
ie 


‘Poor little life that toddles of half-an-hour, 
Crown’d with a flower or two, and there an end,” 
























which we would not disparage in the least, only seem the faint 
a echo, set in another key, of a similar one in “ Macbeth,’’ too gene- 
rally known to be quoted. 

The Laureate, discoursing of Lucretius, has given us a clear 
definition of what he considers a poet ought to be, namely, a person 
who shuts up reasons in rhythm,—an idea which seems to us rather 
dubious in its meaning. ‘‘ Shutting reasons up”’ gives us the idea 

, of hiding them, by obscuring them in strange motley phraseology, 
when the sunny influence of true poetry ought to invest them with 
clearness. The exigencies of verse ought not to trammel reason : 
instead, it ought to give it freedom. The light and air of poetry 
ought to enlarge, and not dwarf, the proportions of truth. Then, 
what is the meaning of ‘‘shutting up ”’ 
“ Heliconian honey in living words, 
To make a truth less harsh ?” 


We are inclined to say of truth that it “needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament,’’ but is most beautiful when simply uttered. 
Pills are, of course, sweetest when sugared. The Parisians lately 
have made raw beef tantalising by encasing it in a bon-bon ; but a 
truth does not surely want the very best Heliconian honey of Vir- 
gilian manufacture to sweeten its bitterness and soften its harshness. 
Then we have not quite made up our mind whether truth need 
have an acrid taste to the truth lover. Are we not told that truth 
is great, and that it will prevail? Is its potency increased by 
sugary words, delectable imagery, rosy rhetoric, or perfumed 
stanzas ? These are but fantastic draperies, which she can well 
dispense with ; flimsy appendages, which become her not; mere 
useless surroundings, which are not portions and parcels of her 
being. 

In conclusion, the poem of “ Lucretius,’’ composed, no doubt, 
amid ‘‘ the sober majesties of scented, sweet Epicurean life,’’ must 
command a certain admiration and commendation, from those who 
can appreciate intellectual feats; but it will never, to our mind, 
stir our common sympathies or warm common feelings. Its 
matter, and, above all, its manner, highly decorous and superbly 
polished, is not the genial, happy manner, which makes all hearts 
akin to it. The poem is like a chiselled Statue, an everlasting 
flower : passionless as the starlight, cold as the freezing smile of 
a drawing-room belle, and yet as sparkling as her diamonds. ‘To 
dissect it entirely, to wander over its lights and shades, would be 
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judging it as a new poem, from one whom we think has been over- 
rated and overpraised in his generation, just ‘‘for the satisfaction 
of our thought, no further harm.” 


IstporE G. ASCHER. 
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“ Accessistis ad Sion montem, et civitatem Dei viventis, Jerusalem ccelestem, et 
multorum millium Angelorum frequentiam.” 
Zion! brighter than the sun, 
Than the silver moon more fair, 
Height, by saint and martyr won, 
Climbed through want, and woe, and care ;— 
Oft, methinks, I see thy gates, 
Each a pearl of purest ray,— 
Hear the jubilee which waits 
Those who walk thy golden way ;— 
View thy walls, as crystal clear, 
Built with gem and precious stone,— 
Vision all thy glories near, 
Catch the radiance of thy throne ;— 
Pause to hear the central psalm, 
Rising round the fount of Love, 
Where the white robe and the palm 
Grace that host, all hosts above. 
And when earth comes stealing in, 
All such vision’d bliss to blight, 
Strong temptation, dream of sin, 
Cloud of sorrow, shade of night,— 
Upward still the thought is sped, 
Breathed to heaven in silent prayer, 
May I yet thy pathway tread 
Least and lowest—only there! 


giving it, as a magazine poem, an undue importance in a magazine 
paper. We have only, then, recorded our brief impressions of it 
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TARES IN THE WHEAT 


Wirtnout—the hurricane, sleet, and snow, 
And shivering, hapless. hopeless Joe ; 
Within—the rustle of silken dresses, 
Perfumes scattered from shining tresses, 
A goodly meeting for prayer and show. 


Within—the sanctified voice, the psalm, 

The organ sounding through the calm; 
Without—lean famine on youthful faces, 
Gaunt figures that live in loathsome places, 

Begging for pence with open palm. 


Within the church is light and heat, 

Cushions and stools for dainty feet ; 
Without, a poor boy stands alone, 
Barefooted on the frozen stone, 

Craving a crust of bread to eat. 


He hears the music, and within 
Fair penitents denouncing sin ; 
He sees the lamplight, soft and tender, 
Through the stained windows making splendour, 


And wraps his rags about his skin. 


In a garret, damp, and dark, and grim, 
A widowed mother waits for him ; 
In a corner, where tatters serve for bed, 
Two children cry for warmth and bread, ; 
Haggard in face and lean of limb. 


Is it not strange we preach and pray, 

Good Christians on the seventh day, 
Imploring God that we may meet 
His mercy at the judgment-seat, 

Yet six days walk the flowery way ? 


Again the grand old organ rolls, 
And forth the people pass in shoals ; 
Grey elders with grave brows sedate, 
Matrons and maids, who laugh and prate 
Of all things but immortal souls. 
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Bareheaded, in the falling snow, ; 
Stands barefoot, hapless, hopeless Joe ; 

| His prayer for pence is made in vain, ‘ 
He meets sour looks and cold disdain | 
1 From Pharisees that come and go. 


Re 
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| Only one good Samaritan, 

i A rough, seafaring, sturdy man, 

| Passing the sweeper at his stand, 
| Slipped a silver coin in his hand 
(Sending all hypocrites to Japan). 


The boy’s face kindles with surprise, 
That glitters in his keen grey eyes ; 

He prays a prayer that’s good and true, 
| Although not muttered in a pew, 
| And to his garret home he hies. 
| 
| 


** Mother, we live in a Christian land, 

But the church folk dropped no coin in my hand ; , 
| But God is merciful, some men good ; \ 
| Eat, dear mother, here’s store of food!’’ 

Their eyeballs glisten, their breasts expand. 


| Oh! kindly sailor, be at ease, 
| When tossing on tempestuous seas, 
Christ’s loving words to Adam’s sons— 
| ‘* See that ye feed my little ones,”’ 
Are answered by such acts as these. 


Rost. F. Hannay. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


**OUTRAGEOUS AS A SEA—DARK, WASTEFUL, WILD.”’ 


‘From the day that I met Colonel Dormer, the half-caste left my 
mind as completely as if he had never existed. For the first time 
I learned to love. Although you had surrounded me with every 
luxury and pleasure, I had led a lonely life enough. I had met 
people, indeed, at Cuttock and Balasore, but never any one like 
him. He filled my entire being; he was never absent from my 
thoughts; he was the object of my girlish adoration. Things that 
I had viewed carelessly enough before, acquired a new charm and 
delight from being in the least way associated with him. I looked 
at all nature with different eyes. The sea, the beach, a crimson 
sunset, a flower, or bird; each was a rapture in itself, because | 
was filled with a great joy that half-intoxicated me, being so new 
and wonderful. I was sometimes so intensely happy at this time, 
that I used to wish for something to happen—some change or slight 
misfortune to convince myself that it was real; but only, only for 
him not to be taken from me. I asked him once shortly before our 
marriage, if he would be willing to give me up then, playfully 
protesting that he must ; and, at his answer, I ran away from him 
and burst into tears of rapture which I would not let him see. 
And that evening I carved the words he said, every one of them, on 
the bark of a tree, high up, having climbed into the tree for the 
purpose; as I said no one must read them but myself; and I cut 
deeply, too, that they might last. I never forgot that answer. 

“ But, father, I must not dwell on this part. It is not right that 
I should think of the way in which 1 loved Colonel Dormer. It 
has cost me many a struggle since. We were married, and he took 
me home to Calcutta. Ah! what happiness was mine! In spite of 
all those years it seems to have been but lately, it is so fresh in my 
mind. JI have heard some one say that there is an equal share of 
happiness dealt out in this world to all, but with some it is spread 
over their entire lives, and consequently is but meagre and 
Commonplace in comparison with the experience of others, with 
whom it is condensed into a few, brief, blissful moments soon 
passed, but leaving a blessed memory that is a sort of reflection 
of the happiness itself; and, perhaps, better, after all, than the 
prosy content which the majority know. It would seem that this 
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last was my case. I knew eighteen months of married happiness, 
such as I think falls to the lot of very few people. Perhaps I 
ought not to have repined that it should end then. I was more 
fortunate and more unfortunate than others; and, indeed, the 
misery has thoroughly balanced the happiness ; but was spread over 
many years, and was still very far from being meagre or common- 
place. Ihave fought and fought against the blessed memory of 
those eighteen months ; but it would still keep returning. It was 
so hard to tear up that one bright leaf in my miserable history! In 
the midst of any special trouble, to go back in thought to it would 
make me almost happy again, even though it were a forbidden 
pleasure. Most truly, I have striven against my love for him, 
but once a love like that takes hold of the heart it is not to be 
eradicated. But whydo I speak of this? When our little girl 
was born my joy was not increased, for that, I think, would be im- 
possible, but there was added to it a new character. I was so 
proud of my baby darling, and he Ah! it will not do for 
me to go thinking about it! I often wonder that I have not gone 
mad! If I could have died then, it would have been a blessing ; 
for whatever he might feel, he would escape the horror of what 
was to come afterwards. 1 know now what he must have believed 
of me; since those letters were not read. He got no expla- 
nation, and yet——but no, I could not expect that his faith would 
hold firm against such proofs of my guilt. There was nothing to 
plead for me; everything was against me, and I had no right to 
wish that it might be otherwise. In any case, he was lost to me 


, 





for ever.’ 

She stopped for a few minutes, and not a sound broke the 
silence, but the position of two of her listeners had changed slightly. 
Lord Cheneys’ face was bowed in his hands, and some great 
emotion shook his strong frame. He had advanced a step, but was 
still in the firelight, and still not visible to any but Trefanin. He 
too had advanced, and was now just outside the stream of light 
from the fire, but keeping himself carefully in the thickening 
shadow that was filling that part of the room. Still, if the atten- 
tion of Lord Cheneys had been attracted, and that he looked 
closely, he could not have failed to detect the lurking, human 
figure—more especially as Trefanin, maddened and impatient with 
the fierce jealousy that was consuming him, had drawn his hand 
wholly forth, and clutched tightly in it, a thin, highly-polished 
shining instrument, a deadly, foreign knife, with richly chased hilt, 
and thread-fine edge, that glittered in the surrounding darkness like 
phosphorus. But his attention and thoughts were wholly absorbed 
by her, and he knew nothing of the fell designs nurtured so near, 
and which every word of hers was strengthening. 
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' “ Eighteen months of our married life had passed, when one day 
riding with Col. Dormer before the Government house, we passed a 
file of soldiers, and I saw Trefanin amongst them. The horror of the 
sight overpowered me. Sy an extraordinary effort I kept myself 
from fainting, but my senses reeled and everything swam round me. 
He sprang forward, and clutched the reins of my horse ; it was a mere 
impulse, for he was as much surprised as myself, and through all 
my agitation I saw Col. Dormer’s look of angry surprise at the way 
he looked at me. Then he raised his whip and struck him. It all 
passed in a minute, for Trefanin had to return to the line at once ; 
but before he did so he threw him a look of such utter malignity that 
dismayed me. When we went home I gave way at once. The 
strain had been too great, and I lapsed into a sort of nervous fainting - 
fit, lymg in a conscious swoon for awhile and then bursting into a flood 
of hysterical tears. During this no one but my maid was present. 
Col. Dormer did not know that I was agitated in any way—perhaps 
he had forgotten the incident; but later he noticed my miserable 
looks, and was so considerate, so kind, so attentive, striving to divert 
and amuse me, and I could see that he was a little surprised too, for 
I had never appeared so before. I knew that he was wondering 
what ailed me, whilst he redoubled his attentions. Oh, if he only 
knew what I felt at every tender word, every caress! I did not with- 
draw myself from him, nor avoid him. Those words and embraces 
were more precious to me than the last few drops of fresh water to 
a sailor far out atsea. ‘There was scarcely wrong in this, for I had 
not yet had time to grasp the magnitude of what had happened that 
day; I did not then understand the whole of my misfortune. And 
at length his presence told on me with its usual effect. I forgot 
almost everything, and gave myself up as usual to him and the 
pleasure I found in being with him; and all his anxiety about 
me vanished. He was pleased with his success. 

‘* Soon after he had left me and gone to Fort William, I received 
a note from Trefanin, requiring me to meet him, All my old dread 
of the man returned. I dared not refuse ; throwing a shawl over my 
head, I went down to the garden where he waited; whilst I was 
speaking to him, two of my husband’s—of Col. Dormer’s—servants 
passed and saw us, and I guessed what they thought, and boiled 
with indignation. But what could Ido; not run after them and 
ask them how dared they think thus of me? Alas! it was not a trifle 
of suffering, even that. But I soon forgot it. Such a gulf was 
opened under my feet by what Trefanin said. I had not got time to 
collect my thoughts and think what I would do. But he soon 
settled the question. I was his wife, not Col. Dormer’s, and he had 
no intention of giving me up. I must fly with him that very nicht. 
He unfolded his plans. He had found the service very irksome to 
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his wild, roving spirit, and had been for some time past thinking of 
deserting. This strengthened his resolution. His eyes turned to 
Europe ; he had heard such accounts of it from others, and he 
believed in his own cleverness to carve out a path for himself. You 
may remember he had got some education, and in his rambles had 
learned a smattering of French as well as English and Hindustanee. 
Then he was ambitious, daring, and enterprising. He thought 
very little of the risk he would run by deserting from his regiment. 
His life had been made up of such risks. He knew the whole of 
Bengal well, and had during his adventurous career wandered as 
far as Delhi, Nepaul, andeven to Lahore. He had gone down the Indus 
in a small boat, and shot the rapids of Attok safely. He could be a 
Brahmin, a bringarie, a guree, a yogi, or a fakir. He had personated 
all these successfully, and had little doubt of being able to elude 
pursuit. The object he had in marrying me, my father’s wealth, 
lost all its charm, as compared with the prospect of seeing Europe, 
mixing in the great world; his love of novelty, and adventure, an? gain 
would all be gratified by that, and, besides, he dared not rer‘ ‘in in 
India after deserting. He seemed to take it for granted that I 
would agree to everything, but I positively refused to go with him. 
I suppose I was mad, and perhaps he saw that, for he was patient 
with me. He took the trouble of explaining what would be the con- 
sequences of my refusal. He would claim me before the world. 
Colonel Dormer would have to give me up, and I should remain in 
Calcutta, the drill havildar’s wife. How should I like that; or 
what would ke and my father feel? Would it not be better to 
spare them such humiliation? But although afterwards I under- 
stood the force of this reasoning, I still blindly refused. What! 
leave him! Oh, I could not do it! I was blind and mad, and never 
thought of the sin it would be; but I must stay with him. I 
could not—could not leave him, whom I had fondly believed my 
husband. I besought Trefanin to have mercy on me, and to leave 
me; and, like an idiot that I was, I laid bare my heart and told 
him how I loved my husband. ‘ Your husband!’ he repeated, with 
a mocking laugh, and the fierce bright glare in his eyes that I knew 
so well. Instead of moving, the confession hardened him into 
cruelty. Then, as he had done before, he compelled me through the 
affections. If I would not fly with him that night, Colonel 
Dormer’s death would be the penalty. ‘ He struck me to-day,’ 
said he with condensed ferocity, ‘ and I'll wash it out in his blood.’ 
At this moment a low hiss resounded thi.agh the room. She 
stopped and shuddered; then, by an effort, held her breath and 
listened. But there was nothing more. Mr. Casilis raised his 
head and glanced towards her, as if wondering why she stopped, 
and he moved in his chair uneasily. Perhaps, like her, he felt in- 
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stinctively that there was present something that he knew not of. 
But then he dropped his head again, and, reassured by the perfect 
silence, she continued, resting her hands meanwhile on the back of 
a chair to support herself, for she had been standing all this time. 

‘‘ Then I consented, for I knew that he would keep his word. 
There was nothing that he would not be guilty of, no wickedness 
too great for him. I saw that he was fiercely jealous; that it would 
require very: little thwarting from me to drive him to that deed ; 
and so I consented hastily, and promised to be ready at the time he 
appointed, and listened to all his instructions, understanding very 
little of them, however. But I was to be ready against midnight ; 
that was burned into my brain. I was thankful afterwards— 
not that night—I was too distracted then ; but days afterwards when 
I could think about it—I was thankful that I had consented to go 
with him at once, not only for Colonel Dormer’s sake, but because 
I could not bear to stay in Calcutta, near him, and still not his 
wife and I knew howall our friends and acquaintances would talk. 
How’; 1inful—nay, intolerable—it would be to him and to me! Any- 
thing would be better than that. My life was shipwrecked in any 
case, and it was better to convey the wreck away than that he 
should be tortured by the sight of it. It the midst of my stupor 
—and I was well nigh prostrated—I must have had some idea of 
this ; for I managed to make what preparation was needful, and to 
be ready against the time he appointed. It would be folly to 
attempt to describe what I suffered that evening. I think less 
misery than I then felt has driven many a wretch to suicide. | 
was mercifully kept from taking my own life. I believe | 
did entertain the thought for awhile, but the Almighty helped 
me over the temptation. I knew then—at least it had taken hours 
to bring me to believe it—that I was not Colonel Dormer’s 
wife, and that therefore I must not stay with him; it was that con- 
viction more than the fact of Trefanin’s existence, hateful though 
it was, which made me sink into such complete despair. Of course, 
as soon as I was possessed by this conviction, I gave up hoping 
to quarrel with Trefanin’s claim, or to stay where I then was. 1| 
must go—and better at once. That was all the conclusion I was 
able to arrive at then; better for him, Colonel Dormer, and better 
for me. If I stayed it would probably drive him out of 
the country where he was gaining so much honour—that 
is, if Trefanin would have left him alive, which was not likely. 
I locked myself into my room. I could not bear to see him, 
or to listen to his talk—he so unconscious of what I was 
suffering, and of what was hanging! over us. And then—he was 
no longer my husband! Even then I was straining after the right ; 
—but not knowing where to look for help, it was very hard. The ayah 
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had brought my baby to me, but I sent her away at once. I could 
not.look at her—my poor little Evelyn. I made very little prepara- 
tion—a few jewels, and what pocket-money I had; Trefanin had 
told me to bring them, and a few changes of clothes. I put all 
together in a bundle, and then sat down to write to Colonel 
Dormer. But what to write? Give a history of my fatal, first 
marriage? Alas! my hand refused to write a single word— 
it shook so! What to tell him? I had no thoughts to put on 
paper; words failed me too. IJ had no memory, no ability to put 
together a sentence. My brain was in a whirl. If I continued 
much longer thinking about it, I should fall on the floor. But 
persevered ; I must write to him. What would he say? I had 
told him nothing ; he would be utterly in the dark. I had never 
breathed a whisper of my first marriage to him. Having concealed 
it. from you, father, there was no need to speak of it to him. It 
had begun and ended in so brief a space of time, that it had come 
to hold a very unimportant place in my mind. My love for him 
was so great, and I feared that he would believe it less if I ad- 
mitted that such a person had been able to acquire even the least 
influence over me. That was childish ; but I was very young, and 
—my very soul bowed in homage to him. I could not speak to 
him of Trefanin. But parting from him! I must tell him, of 
course. I strove and strove, pen in hand. Oh, what a struggle it 
was to force my hand to write! I know I left something—a 
scrawl, blotched and tear-blurred. Whether he was able to learn 
anything from it or not I never knew. It would seem not, when 
—when he shared your belief, father. 

‘* When the hour came, I wrapped myself in a long, dark 
mantle, took my little bundle, and softly opened the dressing-room 
door; but I could not go without taking a last look at him. He 
was sleeping. I turned back into the bedroom; I looked, and 
looked! Oh, the voiceless agony of that gaze! it ought to have 
penetrated to his brain, and waked him. He ought to have 
dreamed then of a lost soul sinking into the bottomless pit, and 
taking a last view of the Divine face of his Judge, for I fancy my 
sensations were somewhat similar. Even then I thought of 
rousing him, and telling him everything; but no, I could never, 
never speak of it to him; the letter would tell him; and I said to 
myself I would write to him afterwards, but I could not bear to 
look on his face when he would hear that. Besides, it was just the 
time, and I remembered what Trefanin had threatened if I were 
not punctual. And then, with a pang like the stab of a 
knife, I turned and fled. I did not go to look at thechild. I 
ran along the corridors, and downstairs, and out into the gar- 
dens. I had some conviction on my mind, that if I stopped 
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to think any more, or to feel, I should go mad. I never stopped to 
look back at the house, or about me,—it was all so dreadful, 
so like some horrible dream ; but I could not stop then; I must 
go on. Action. was the only thing for me. There was no one 
stirring. Trefanin was waiting in a little arbour, and I thought of 
that other fatal time, only a couple of years hefare, when he waited 

too, and I had gone forth at his bidding, as I was going now. We 
hurried through the Chowringhee, the suburbs out beyond the 
circular road. ‘There a boy, with two ponies, was waiting for us. 
I was put on one, the boy mounted the other, and we rode off as 
quickly as possible. ‘Trefanin turned in a different direction, for it 
seems he deemed it safer for us to travel separately. There were 
disguises that he would adopt, and hiding-places that he knew of, 
and that he must resort to, and my being with him would hamper 
him greatly; but he had given Kao, as he called the boy, all 
necessary instructions. I did not ask where we were going; but I 
think if I were told that it was to be the great sandy desert 
of Agmere, to live on berries, and run the chance of being 
devoured by the cannibal Bheels, I should have made no 
objection. I thought then of the time we had been at Pooree, 
and had seen the fanatical Brahmins throwing themselves under 
Juggernaut’s car, and it occurred to me as likely that something 
else besides religion animated many of them. Some dreadful grief, 
or bitter disappointment, or the loss of what was dearest; some 
misfortune which rendered life intolerable. I felt as though I could— 
oh, so willingly !—cast myself under Juggernaut’s car. Our destina- 
tion proved to be Serampore, in the first place. We travelled all 
that night and the following day, and when we arrived at Serampore 
we were comparatively safe. There Rao parted with one of the 
ponies, for it would be too expensive to keep two; nor could we 
afford a palkee; and when we set out again, the remaining pony 
carried our whole store, consisting of a blanket for me, a brass pot 
to boil a pulse, or make a curry ; another vessel for drinking, and 
my little stock of valuables. We both walked, and when I got 
tired I mounted the pony, and Rao carried the luggage. He was 
very kind and attentive to me all the way. I afterwards learned 
that he was Trefanin’s brother. He accompanied us to Europe, 
but died shortly after we arrived there. He did everything he 
could to increase my comfort. But the heat was dreadful. It was 
now the end of April, and the hot season had set in. The 
atmosphere seemed to grow thick: it was hard even to breathe. 
Our progress was very slow, for I was overpowered with languor ; 
even riding was distressing ; and during the noon-day rest, I used to 
lie almost insensible under a tree, or in a grove of mango. I 


iaquently slept at night in the open air, for I dreaded meeting 
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people I might know at the dak bungalows. I avoided the dirty 
villages. Often I slept, amongst a crowd of women and children, 
under the roof of heaven. The men watched. I did not like it at 
first, but Rao sought to join any chance party we might meet for 
protection ; and they were always very civil, and, I soon became 
used to it. I might become used to anything, I believe. Some- 
times I lay beside the patient old pony when we had not the 
good fortune to meet with other travellers—there were always 
women in those parties, and very kind many of them were to me, 
too,—a pillow composed of a piece of cloth, sewn into a bag, and 
packed full of roses under my head, whilst Rao stood at a little 
distance with loaded gun, to protect me from any wild beasts that 
might approach. Then, near morning, he allowed himself a little 
time to rest; he would sleep, and I watched. Often I have leaned 
against a bamboo-tree whilst morning broke over the distant pine- 
forest, with my eyes fastened on the one bright spot, harbinger of 
the coming sultry day, which was to bring no change, no hope, no 
relief from the dead, dull agony that was eating my heart. With 
my hand on the deadly instrument I have thought how easy it 
was to pull the trigger, and put an end to it all at once—but God 
mercifully kept me from it. Looking at that bright opening in the 
clouds, I could not do it. I thank Heaven that I resisted the 
temptation. Sad and trying as my life has been since, I thank 
God who saved me from such acrime as that. Many things in 
my life have been hard to bear, but if never returned again. Iwas 
inured to misery. I accepted my lot, and waited paitently for the 
end, for His will to be accomplished in me. After three months we 
arrived at Benares, where Rao told me Trafanin was to meet us. 
He had taken the resolution of travelling all India, and embarking 
at Bombay. Balasore, the only other seaport possible, would be 
dangerous, for he would run the risk of being recognised in that 
quarter. His object was to hurry inland, and get to the other 
coast ; and he had chosen Benares to join us, as, amongst the immense 
crowd of Brahmin pilgrims and beggars that flock there, he would be 
sure to escape notice. But he had not come, and we had to wait. 
And it was there my second child was born—it was a boy, and 
when I thought how rejoiced Colonel Dormer would be, I wept 
bitterly over the poor unconscious baby. For a minute I enter- 
tained the wild thought of sending him to Calcutta to him; but I 
knew what folly that was, and so I kept him, resolved to keep him 
from all evil as well as I could.” 

** Then he is Lord Cheneys’ son ?”’ said Mr. Casilis, in a broken 
quivering voice, and she knew that he had been weeping. 

‘Yes, father. Amongst all his other misfortunes, my poor 
Ralph is illegitimate. But even that,’’ she added, partly to her- 
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self, ‘even that is better than that he should be son to Eben 
Trefanin.”’ 

Scarcely had the words escaped her when she felt some- 
thing—a rushing as of a blast of wind. Instantaneously she re- 
membered the hiss and the shudder that crept over her then 
—like what one feels going downstairs at night, and fancying 
one is followed step by step, as steadily as the shadow the candle 
throws upon the staircase-wall. With lightning instinct—and it 
was not the first time it had happened—she knew that Trefanin 
was present,—that he had heard her !—he, the vindictive, tigerish, 
half-caste! And then she guessed what the rushing meant, and, 
with the swift sense of danger, sprang aside, and faced round. 
The next moment Trefanin reached the spot she had occupied, in 
his blind fury striking at the empty air, and meeting nothing; his 
hand, with the delicately-worked but fatal weapon clasped in it, 
came down heavily on the chair against which she had leaned, and 
it fell withabang. At the sound, Mr. Casilis raised his head : all 
had hitherto passed noiselessly, and in a few seconds’ duration. 
At what he saw he rose, horrified ; for before the sound of the fall- 
ing chair had reverberated through the room, Trefanin, with a 
howl, sprang like a wild cat to where she stood cowering. 
Clutching her shoulder with one hand, he raised the other high in 
air, that the stroke might be sure and deadly ; and hissing through 
his closed teeth, ‘‘ Die for saying it !’’ he brought it down, the steel 
glittering like a falling star on her father’s startled gaze. She saw 
it as it descended—saw the fatal knife, and knew it well; and with 
a low, prolonged cry, put up her hands, but with the consciousness 
that she would be dead the next moment, and murmuring then, 
‘*Q God, have mercy on me!’’ But, no! She felt a shock, and 
knew that she was pushed aside—a little only, for Trefanin held 
her shoulder as in a vice, deeply indenting the soft skin; then, 
opening her eyes once more, she saw a hand put forward hastily, 
and grasp the blade in its rapid descent. It only arrested its pro- 
gress slightly, for the strength and vigour of the blow were fearful, 
and it still descended. Feeling this, Lord Cheneys—for it was he— 
jerked the knife aside, and instead of piercing the vital part 
against which it had been aimed, it was turned off harmlessly, 
slightly grazing her arm. Then, with extraordinary presence of 
mind, and almost before Trefanin was conscious that his fell design 
was balked, he dexterously snapped the blade in two, and threw 
away the fatal end of it he held. It all passed in less than a 
minute: Mr. Casilis had not time to reach the bell-pull when it 
was over. He had been rushing forward to interfere ; as if he, 
poor old man, would have any chance against such a one as 
Trefanin ; but seeing that Lord Cheneys had come to the rescue, 
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he turned, and began to pull the bell violently, guessing that be- 
tween those two there would be more work. And he was right. 
There was an instant’s pause,—a breathing moment of fearful 
silence ; then she staggered back, having been let go suddenly ; but 
she did not fall nor faint, and she saw—with what feelings can be 
imagined, the brief but terrible conflict that followed. Trefanin 
perceived who had balked him, saw also the broken knife, and, 
with a curse, threw away the useless half still clutched in his 
hand. It was then, too, he let go his hold of the shrinking 
woman. He turned, his figure dilated, seeming to swell with the 
fierce passion that was boiling within him ; hiseyes blazed through 
the gloom like two red balls; with a yell like that of a wild beast, 
he sprang upon the man he hated so intensely, the man who had 
but now saved her from himself. They closed; Lord Cheneys 
was the taller of the two; of a spare, muscular frame, he was 
equally strong, cooler, and acting only on the defensive. But 
Trefanin’s fierce attack, like the rush of a torrent, was for a time 
irresistible. His object was to get hold of his adversary’s throat ; 
he was bent on strangling him. But the fury which possessed him, 
although it gave impetus to his onslaught, blinded him from taking 
any real advantage, and prevented his blows from having much 
effect. He fought with hands, feet, and mouth, growling like a 
dog over his food. Two men about the same age, each in their 
prime, both strong and resolute, fighting, the one for dear life, the 
other animated by the dreadful spirit of hatred, jealousy, and re- 
venge! But the conflict was short, though terrible. Trefanin’s 
rage made him imprudent. More than once Lord Cheneys might 
have sent him spinning: and if he had had a weapon, he might 
have put an end to him at once. But he would not do that; he 
only wanted to shake him off. For reasons of his own, he would 
not even injure him, and contented himself with warding off the 
quick blows as well as he could; and being cool and self- 
possessed, he was able to do so. At last. by a sudden and 
stern effort, he pitched him back, then stood still, to be on his 
guard against a fresh attack. But at this moment the door was 
thrown open, and the butler—who had been coming to announce 
dinner, and whose progress was hastened by the violent ringing of 
the bell—entered, followed by one or two more servants. At the 
same time there was a stir in the inside room. Another servant 
was there lighting it, having entered from the conservatory, which 
communicated also with the dining-room; and, having done so, 
he came on to the larger apartment of the library, and threw light 
on the scene of action. All had hitherto passed in the firelight 
alone. It was a startling tableau. Lord Cheneys was standing in 
the centre of the room, one foot forward, and firmly planted, his 
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head thrown back, his whole figure in an‘attitude of defence ; whilst 
B Trefanin stood panting at a short distance from him, and glaring 
from him to the group of servants collected, with startled and 
inquiring looks, near the door. He was evidently debating with 
himself about renewing the attack. Mr. Casilis had sunk into a 
chair near the chimney.piece, terrified at the near possibility of an 
awful tragedy ; and his daughter had withdrawn herself into the 
farthest corner, having had, in spite of her terror, the womanly 
wisdom to take herself out of sight. There would at least be more 
chance of the conflict ending unfatally if she were not visible. 
Seeing the servants, Lord Cheneys turned on his heel, and moved a 
few stepsaway. The affair wasvirtually over. Trefanin saw that 
too. It would be folly to attempt any more violence then. Mr. 
Casilis, at least, was resolved that no such attempt should be made. 
At sight of his servants all his confidence returned. 

‘* Seize him!’’ he shouted, flying into a furious passion directly. 
Matters had been too serious hitherto to allow him even to think of 
being angry. “Seize him!’’ he roared, pointing out Trefanin, and 
stamping on the floor. ‘‘ Catch him! D’ye hear, fellows! Don’t 
let him go. He shall answer for this ; I will take care of that ! Hold 
him fast! What are you about? Is it afraid of him you are? 
Catch him, I say! Oh, the wretch !’’ 

Trefanin had no idea of allowing himself to be caught. The 
men rushed forward in a body ; there were three of them in it, but 
the daring half-caste was ready for them all. They stopped. There 
was something in his look that held them in check. They were 
actually afraid to lay hands on him. He stood, Marius-like, in 
ferce defiance, ready to face any odds. 

‘‘ What! and three of you in it! Not able for him, you 
pack of sneaking cowards. Try it, try it, I say. Oh! you 
slaves! A poor black nigger would be worth the whole lot. Was 
ever such? Ha, that’s it! Catch him, Berne! that’sit! Catch 
him, I say ! and I'll give you a fifty-pound note. He shall pay for 
this night’s work, the scoundrel !”’ 

‘** Hold !’’ cried Trefanin, in a low, resolute tone, to the fore- 
most man, who, incited by Mr. Casilis’s words, was advancing again 
to the attack. ‘“ If you value your bones, keep back.”’ 

Then he sprang forward a step or two, glared round him 
defiantly, and at length his eye rested on her. Before any one 
could hinder him, he was by her side. 

‘Oh! he’ll kill her; he'll kill her!’’ screamed Mr. Casilis, 
rushing forward with avigour that no one would think his old bones 
capable of. But before he or Lord Cheneys had time to reach the 
spot, he had left her, having whispered into her ear a few words 
that she did not catch. ‘Then passing the nobleman, he muttered— 
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‘*'You and I will settle this another time.”’ 

Then he was gone. No one knew how orwhere. It all passed 
so quickly. They stood looking about them, not sure but that he 
might still be in the room. No one spoke, but in obedience to a 
motion of Mr. Casilis, two of the servants went to search. 

“ Better let him get off.’’ said Lord Cheneys, in a low tone 
and, after a moment’s thought, Mr. Casilis knew that he was 
right. 

And presently the butler advanced with a respectful bow, and 
said, as if nothing particular had occurred, “‘ Dinner on the table, 
sir !”’ 

The terrible and the commonplace side by side. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HERE IS SORROW CHANGED INTO JOY. 


‘*T sHatt have another guest, Perkins,’’ Mr. Casilis said, and 
Perkins bowed and disappeared. Then the old man went to where 
his daughter stood. | 

‘*Oh, Edith, Edith!’’ It was with a moan the name escaped 
him. She looked up, and he opened his arms, and then his head 
bowed on hers. She heard him repeat that cry, ‘‘ Ob, Edith, 
Edith !”’ 

They were in each other’s arms, father and daughter, after those 
long years. Lord Cheneys turned away and went to the fire-place. 
There, with his arms resting on the mantel-shelf, and his head 
bowed on them, he stood silently. It was a moment of intense 
emotion, but not for speech. When people are deeply moved, they 
are silent. or five minutes nothing was said between those three. 
Raising her head then, she saw that her father was weeping bitterly. 
She had been crying herself, too; but a man’s tears tell so much 
more. His frame shook ; even sobs escaped from him—from the 
old man! She drew a chair near, meaning for him to sit down in 
it, still not speaking. What could she say at such a moment? 
But on an impulse—he was always impulsive—instead of taking 
the chair, he dropped down on his knees—he, the old father, before 
her, his daughter—and clasped her hands in his trembling hands, 
and poured out a very piteous prayer. 

“Oh, forgive me—forgive me! Oh, my darling, for—give me 
if—if you can! Whata wretch to youl have been! My poor, 
injured darling! What shall I say to you? What shall I say to 
you, my love, my poor child? Oh, that I ever—but it was my 
temper—my cursed temper! No, I wont stand up; no, no, no; 
not till you forgive me; I’m not worthy to stand before you, my 
wronged darling; I am not worthy of such a child; no, I'll not 
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stand up. And I to say such things; and you only doing the 
right! Great God, how I dared! Butoh, my darling, my darling, 
I didn’t know about those letters! I never thought I’d cry 
like this again. But do you forgive me, my poor darling Edith ? 
Can .you ever forgive your—wicked old father? God bless you ! 
God bless you, my darling child!’’ 

He was at length persuaded to rise, and sit down in the chair, 
and be comforted. As well as she could, with her tears choking 
her, she had implored him to stand up, to desist; she could not 
bear to see him thus. And he yielded to her, and permitted her to 
do with him what she liked ; and she herself wiped the tears off his 
withered old cheeks, and kissed his forehead, and soothed him with 
all her tender womanly arts. And by degrees he became more 
calm, and even smiled—a piteous sort of smile, however. 

‘* It’s so long, Edith, darling, it’s so long; and I never thought 
to see you again; but I mustn’t talk of that; fool that I was. 
We'll bury the past, my darling—wont we !—when you can forgive 
me. Say it again, my love. Yes, yes! Oh, it’s your goodness— 
you were too good always. I was always foolish, Edith, wasn’t I ? 
You won’t admit that ;’but I was; I didn’t know the blessing I 
had in my child. It was my temper did all the mischief from the 
very first. I shall go crazy if I think of all the wrong I did you, 
Edith. You won’t let me think of it; no, too good, too good always. 
God bless you, darling !—There’s Perkins, again. Well, Perkins, 
ready? Yes. We’ll gotodinner. Come, my love! Ah, Ralph, 
Ralph, I wouldn’t listen to you !”’ 

Lord Cheneys was approaching them. His face was very pale, 
but composed. It would be hard to say whether his manhood had 
been shaken into tears; but if such had fallen they were very few, 
all the more bitter perhaps for that, and they were soon overcome. 
He held out his two hands. As she gave him hers she looked up. 
Their eyes met. Much was told and understood in that gaze ; 
then he stooped and kissed her hand, and for cne moment his 
head remained bowed before her—a chivalric testimony of what 
he felt—and with it she knew that he knew all. Without 
any words being said, she was assured he had heard her story, 
and that better, far better than in that past time, he under- 
stood her-now. But this thought, though almost ecstatic in the 
pleasure it gave, was still very confusing. He was too delicate to 
tell her that he had heard her admissions; but his look told her 
and reading it, her colour deepened and her eyes sank. For what 
she had said, what had she admitted in that passionate recital, was 
meant for her father’s ears alone. If he had been present, and she 
had been justifying herself before him, how very different it would 
have been—how calmly, studiously worded! How carefully she 
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would have avoided that fervent little description of her love, and 
also that account of the night in Calcutta, when she turned 
back ‘‘ to take a last look at him!’’ And yet she could not regret 
it now that it was done, and that he had heard. It was not with 
her intention, and therefore was free from a shadow of wrong; and 
it was sweet gratification to know that he, whose opinion she valued 
beyond all the world, had got this glimpse into her heart, and 
would never more misunderstand her. 

But if all that had gone hitherto was guiltless, there was reason 
that she should be doubly cautious now, when every shadow was set 
at rest, every doubt cleared away, and they were standing once 
more face to face, their thoughts and remembrances identical, 
understanding each other so thoroughly, and with a feeling very 
far from indifference in each heart, to make this meeting, after so 
many years, and after that revelation, a very agitating one. She 
knew that he was deeply moved. ‘The way he pressed her hand, 
his pale, agitated face, the few words he spoke, at length, simple, 
but full of meaning, told her. (Mr. Casilis had left the room, and 
they were alone. ) 

“ What shall I say to you, Edith ?”’ 

‘*It is better not speak about it?’’ she replied, in a very low 
voice. 

«** Yes; but, may we not express the thoughts? It has been all 
very hard, dear, dear friend. I wish you had spoken to me, then !”’ 

** What could you do?’ 

““T don’t know. Something I must have done. At least I 
would not have thought as Idid. Oh, Edith, what I have dared to 
believe of you! I too must ask to be forgiven.”’ 

‘*T do not think there is anything to be forgiven,’’ and she 
smiled sweetly, and glanced at him. He pressed her hand. 

“Thanks, love, but indeed there is! I beg your pardon,’’ she 
had started and withdrawn her hand ; ‘‘ but think, Edith, is it very 
wonderful, standing thus with you, that all the old ways and the old 
feelings should return, if they had ever died out? I'll not speak of 
that. I know your wish. I used to know your thoughts so well, 
and you are not changed ; that makes it the harder. You are the 
same—the same in everything. Looking on your face, how hard it 
is not to think of that time—how hard not to believe that our 
union was the real one, not the other. In the sight of God I do 
believe it is, and believing so, I may tell you what I feel at know- 
ing what you have suffered.”’ 

* You heard e 





“I did not mean to tell you, but—yes, I did hear all. You 
are not angry with me for that? It was scarcely my fault at first, 
but afterwards I could not give up listening. And I cannot be 
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sorry for it now, in spite of what I felt, hearing the sad tale. Oh, 
my friend, my own dear friend, what a time it was with you. I 
wish you had told me. In your goodness you were sparing me, and 
taking all upon yourself. But you should not have done so ; I was 
a man, and better able to bear the burden. And, I would not have 
allowed you to go. Heaven knows what I would have done; but 
at least things would have been different. What a life it must 
have been for you since!” 

“Yes, but almost happy in comparison with that time. It was 
so dreadful, being alone, and having no friend!’’ She stopped 
and shuddered, passing her hand over her eyes. 

‘¢Don’t think about it. I wish, dear, I might teach you to 
forget it altogether,’ and he took her hand and stroked it softly 
—the delicate white hand, with one plain gold ring on the third 
finger. He looked at it, then at her. “Is it ours?” 

‘*Yes! Ihad thrown away the other after my father did that 
dreadful deed, and I could not bring myself to part with this. He 
never minded. There was no harm , 

‘““Of course not;’’ and once more he stooped and kissed her 
hand, allowing his lips to rest on it for half a minute, and when he 
raised his head again, she saw that his eyes were full of tears. She 
looked away, struggling hard with the choking sensation in her own 
throat. 

‘‘God has greatly afflicted us, Edith,’’ said he, in a low 
broken tone; ‘‘but I must not dare to pity myself, knowing how 
you have suffered ; and to think of what you have done and braved ! 
But I must not tell you all that I feel. Not that I would have 
any scruple, but I would not cause you a moment’s uneasiness. 
At least your future must be free from trouble as far as it is in my 
my power! I will not speak of it. No, dear—you must have 
entire confidence in me, Edith 2’ 

‘“* Yes, oh yes!’’ and she looked up with tender trust into his 
eyes. 

‘* And our friendship will be a holy one, sanctified by the 
past, and the Jinks that still unite us. I do not speak of affection 


now. You will let me speak of our children 2”’ 
** Y—e—s—but ‘a 
‘*Not now. I will not now, dearest, until you are better 
prepared. We will go—your father waits; but, poor man, it was 
well to leave him a little while alone. He is bitterly grieved, and 
he does not feel the worst of it, now. Thought, leisure to 
look back, will bring life-long regret to both him and me. But how 
thoughtless I have been to “keep you standing all this time, and 
after what you have gone through! Allow me! Y 
She had laid aside her bonnet long ago, having opened the 
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strings first, and it had been falling off, and then she took it off 
altogether; but her hair was undisturbed, and neat as usual, in 
spite of what had happened, and a long black cloak hung about her, 
fastened at the throat. Lord Cheneys relieved her of this, then 
offered his arm. She took it, feeling a thrill of pleasure as she 
looked up at the erect figure, the noble head bowed courteously 
towards her, with a tender, considerate glance out of the deep, 
grey eyes. He was little changed. It was still the Colonel 
Dormer she had known so well, and whom, fight with it as she 
might, she still loved. But she did not admit this to herself. The 
fact itself was not wrong, being a fact and unintentional, but the 
admission would be. Nay, the fact itself, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be wrong, and should be conquered ; but for her much might 
be pleaded in excuse. And then she had fought against it, albeit, 
it was as she had said, the only bright spot in her miserable life. 
And where there is only one loophole of light,$the prisoner, in his 
dreary cell, will not be willing to veil it over, simply because it is 
just that he should suffer. His eyes will turn to that one Joophole 
at all hours,and it will become dear to him as life. In like manner 
had her love been a “ blessed memory’’ to her—nay, an actual fact, 
—a loophole of light, and although she had striven, she had not 
succeeded in drawing across it the deep veil of gloom that curtained 
the rest of her life. It is tough work fighting against the heart, and 
against nature. 

It was through the inner library, and the conservatory that he 
conducted her. The latter had no lights of its own, but was 
still mellowly and tenderly light between what it received from the 
library and the dining-room; there were glass doors opening into 
both. The house had been fitted up after Mr. Casilis’s own taste, 
and was rich and beautiful in the extreme, and almost oriental 
in splendour. He had always a taste for magnificence, and his 
daughter remembered that as she threw her eyes around. How 
different from Mrs. Caper’s lodgings! Lord Cheneys lingered for a 
moment in the conservatory, and pulled a flower and gave it to 
her silently. The flower was a white azalea. 

She wore, as usual, a brown stuff dress, and a neat little white 
collar round her throat, and white cuffs at her wrists. The dress 
did not look as poor or commonplace on her as it might on others, 
her extreme beauty relieved its plainness. Her light-brown hair 
was smoothed back from her forehead, not in what they call the 
Empress’s style, but in a simple, plain way of her own, showing 
the ears, however, and it was gathered in a shining mass at the 
back, very luxurious and becoming too. Her face was pale, but 
without the trace of tears; how is it that they never disfigure 
a handsome face? It looked very fair and almost girlish; no 
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one would think she was thirty-five—she looked seven or eight years 
younger ; and Lord Cheneys thought “ how very beautiful still, even 
more so than as a girl!’? He was about to say something as he 
handed her the flower, but checked himself; and she received it 
silently, too, with a slight inclination of her head, and fastened it 
in the bosom of her dress. 

Mr. Casilis was not in the dining-room, but he entered it im- 
mediately after them, with a face that told how he had been em- 
ployed since. He had, in fact, at the moment of Lord Cheneys’ 
approach in the library, rushed from the room to give vent to his 
feelings in secresy. The sight of him had recalled all his owh 
hard-heartedness. He felt that he was not worthy to stand there 
with those two. Poor impulsive old man, his regrets were long 
and bitter. They lasted for the rest of his life; he never forgave 
himself. 

But Perkins was there, looking very woe-begone. The dinner, 
however, was not spoiled, whether through a miracle or his in- 
genuity. Or perhaps it was that those three people were not 
disposed to be very critical. Edith Sandringham, at least we must 
continue to call her so, thought it the most delicious morsel she 
had ever tasted, the little she did eat. It was long indeed since 
she had partaken of such dainties. Her food, as well as her 
troubles, had been of the hardest. It was good to see how the 
two gentlemen vied with each other in their attentions to her. The 
servants’ services were almost unnecessary, as far as she was con. 
cerned. It was a social little party. A great fire of logs burned 
in the grate. Mr. Casilis did not care so much for stateliness as 
comfort; and the dining-room, not very large, but square, with 
rather low and richly ornamented ceiling, was furnished luxuriously 
and a magnificent Turkey carpet was spread on the floor; two or 
three pictures of great value enlivened the walls; the table was 
not large but ornamented with hot-house plants and a rich old 
service of silver. The room was brilliantly lighted, the dinner was 
of the best, the wines of the costliest, the attendance excellent. 
What between the comfort, and luxury, and light, the perfume of 
flowers, the genial heat, the taste of meats she was long unused 
to, the generous old Madeira, and, above all, the kind and tenderly 
modulated voices of her companions, the poor woman felt as if she 
were dreaming, and as if the next moment it must all fade away, 
this gorgeous happiness she was knowing, and that she would find 
herself in Mrs. Caper’s shabby lodging, solitary and miserable, stitch- 
ing away at the eternal shirts, by the light of a penny tallow candle, 
and starting at every sound with the fear of Trefanin’s approach. 
But it was real, it was a fact. And the wonder of it was, that all 
this beauty and this luxury and these good things were not pre- 
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strings first, and it had been falling off, and then she took it off 
altogether; but her hair was undisturbed, and neat as usual, in 
spite of what had happened, and a long black cloak hung about her, 
fastened at the throat. Lord Cheneys relieved her of this, then 
offered his arm. She took it, feeling a thrill of pleasure as she 
looked up at the erect figure, the noble head bowed courteously 
towards her, with a tender, considerate glance out of the deep, 
grey eyes. He was little changed. It was still the Colonel 
Dormer she had known so well, and whom, fight with it as she 
might, she still loved. But she did not admit this to herself. The 
fact itself was not wrong, being a fact and unintentional, but the 
admission would be. Nay, the fact itself, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be wrong, and should be conquered ; but for her much might 
be pleaded in excuse. And then she had fought against it, albeit, 
it was as she had said, the only bright spot in her miserable life. 
And where there is only one loophole of light,Sthe prisoner, in his 
dreary cell, will not be willing to veil it over, simply because it is 
just that he should suffer. His eyes will turn to that one Joophole 
at all hours,and it will become dear to him as life. In like manner 
had her love been a “ blessed memory’’ to her—nay, an actual fact, 
—a loophole of light, and although she had striven, she had not 
succeeded in drawing across it the deep veil of gloom that curtained 
the rest of herlife. It is tough work fighting against the heart, and 
against nature. 

It was through the inner library, and the conservatory that he 
conducted her. The latter had no lights of its own, but was 
still mellowly and tenderly light between what it received from the 
library and the dining-room; there were glass doors opening into 
both. The house had been fitted up after Mr. Casilis’s own taste, 
and was rich and beautiful in the extreme, and almost oriental 
in splendour. He had always a taste for magnificence, and his 
daughter remembered that as she threw her eyes around. How 
different from Mrs. Caper’s lodgings! Lord Cheneys lingered for a 
moment in the conservatory, and pulled a flower and gave it to 
her silently. The flower was a white azalea. 

She wore, as usual, a brown stuff dress, and a neat little white 
collar round her throat, and white cuffs at her wrists. The dress 
did not look as poor or commonplace on her as it might on others, 
her extreme beauty relieved its plainness. Her light-brown hair 
was smoothed back from her forehead, not in what they call the 
Empress’s style, but in a simple, plain way of her own, showing 
the ears, however, and it was gathered in a shining mass at the 
back, very luxurious and becoming too. Her face was pale, but 
without the trace of tears; how is it that they never disfigure 
a handsome face? It looked very fair and almost girlish; no 
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one would think she was thirty-five—she looked seven or eight years 
younger ; and Lord Cheneys thought “ how very beautiful still, even 
more so than as a girl!’’ He was about to say something as he 
handed her the flower, but checked himself; and she received it 
silently, too, with a slight inclination of her head, and fastened it 
in the bosom of her dress. 

Mr. Casilis was not in the dining-room, but he entered it im- 
mediately after them, with a face that told how he had been em- 
ployed since. He had, in fact, at the moment of Lord Cheneys’ 
approach in the library, rushed from the room to give vent to his 
feelings in secresy. The sight of him had recalled all his owh 
hard-heartedness. He felt that he was not worthy to stand there 
with those two. Poor impulsive old man, his regrets were long 
and bitter. ‘They lasted for the rest of his life; he never forgave 
himself. 

But Perkins was there, looking very woe-begone. The dinner, 
however, was not spoiled, whether through a miracle or his in- 
genuity. Or perhaps it was that those three people were not 
disposed to be very critical. Edith Sandringham, at least we must 
continue to call her so, thought it the most delicious morsel she 
had ever tasted, the little she did eat. -It was long indeed since 
she had partaken of such dainties. Her food, as well as her 
troubles, had been of the hardest. It was good to see how the 
two gentlemen vied with each other in their attentions to her. The 
servants’ services were almost unnecessary, as far as she was con. 
cerned. It was a social little party. A great fire of logs burned 
in the grate. Mr. Casilis did not care so much for stateliness as 
comfort; and the dining-room, not very large, but square, with 
rather low and richly ornamented ceiling, was furnished luxuriously 
and a magnificent Turkey carpet was spread on the floor; two or 
three pictures of great value enlivened the walls; the table was 
not large but ornamented with hot-house plants and a rich old 
service of silver. The room was brilliantly lighted, the dinner was 
of the best, the wines of the costliest, the attendance excellent. 
What between the comfort, and luxury, and light, the perfume of 
flowers, the genial heat, the taste of meats she was long unused 
to, the generous old Madeira, and, above all, the kind and tenderly 
modulated voices of her companions, the poor woman felt as if she 
were dreaming, and as if the next moment it must all fade away, 
this gorgeous happiness she was knowing, and that she would find 
herself in Mrs. Caper’s shabby lodging, solitary and miserable, stitch- 
ing away at the eternal shirts, by the light of a penny tallow candle, 
and starting at every sound with the fear of Trefanin’s approach, 
But it was real, it was a fact. And the wonder of it was, that all 
this beauty and this luxury and these good things were not pre- 
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pared for her—she had not been invited. But never a gleam of 
surprise appeared on the tranquil countenance of indefatigable 
Perkins at the presence of this plainly-attired guest, who had not 
been bidden to the banquet. Had she been a duchess he could 
not have been more deeply respectful. The master of a house is 
like a leader in an orchestra, his followers take their note from him. 
If Perkins actually knew that she was his master’s daughter he 
could not have made his manner more profoundly deferential than 
it was towards ‘‘ the person,’? who—James, the footman, told him 
—‘* had sent up a begging letter, and got round the master some- 
how, for sure enough its not easy to do that,’’ said James, dis- 
cursively, ‘‘ he was near killing one at first for saying a word for 
her.’’ Perhaps if Mr. Casilis knew of the speculations that were 
rife in the servants’ hall that night, as to who or what she might 
be, or could hear Perkins’s verdict, that ‘‘ she carried herself 
nicely at any rate, just like a lady, I give you my word,”’ he would 
not have postponed until the morrow the introduction of his 
daughter to his household, “ whom they were for the future to obey 
in all things as their mistress.’’ It may be supposed that when 
that was done, the talk grew fast and furious—afterwards, of course ; 
curiosity was very strong, especially amongst the females; but it 
was never gratified, and, like every other excitement, it died from 
want of food. 

There was little said until dessert, when they were left to them- 
selves. Mr. Casalis drew an easy chair near the fire, but not too 
near, and made his daughter sit in it, and Lord Cheneys placed a 
little table at her side, and helped her plate with strawberries that 
had cost nearly a shilling a-piece, and filled her claret glass with 
51 Lafitte. But her father recommended her to try Madame 
Chiquot’s champagne, and gave her a slice of a magnificent pine- 
apple that adorned the centre of the table, accompanied by a few 
luscious grapes, and the two gentlemen drew their chairs near, and 
exerted themselves to entertain her. They did not well know 
what to do with her. 

‘“‘T am not used to this sort of thing,’’ she said, smiling softly. 

“No, I know,” said her father hastily, his brow clouding at 
once; “don’t speak of it, Edith; but still—I believe we ought, 
Ralph—eh ?—yes. Tell us what you are used to, my darling ?”’ 

She gave them a sketch of life at Mrs. Caper’s domicile; the 
place itself, the difficulty of getting work, the tardiness in payment, 
the description of food, the late hours, all truthfully and graphically, 
as she had told everything else, not with a view to harrow their 
feelings—she made light of everything that she could—but purely 
to satisfy their curiosity. 

** When I got used to it it was not so bad,’’ she went on, almost 
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cheerfully, seeing how deeply pained both her hearers were; ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Caper was very kind to me.”’ 

‘‘ Was she!’’ exclaimed Mr. Casilis impulsively. ‘‘ Was she 
kind to you, my darling? Then God bless her! What’s the name— 
Caper ?—Mrs. Caper? You must bring me to Mrs. Caper, Edith.”’ 

She smiled. It was so like him. 

‘‘She often went to try and get work for me when I had 
received a good many rebuffs myself, and was a little dispirited. 
And even when it came to the worst, relief turned up in the shape 
of Sergeant Stokes.”’ 

She glanced at Lord Cheneys. 

“‘T know what you mean,” said he; ‘‘he is Mrs. Carnegie’s 
brother, I understand. It was then “ 

“Yes; I had no idea who Lord Cheneys was,’’ .and she smiled 
again, she did feel so happy now; “and I was so glad to get em- 
ployment; and she paid me so well. I was quite well off taen. 
Mrs. Caper called them, in fact, my rich days, and she could not 
understand my giving up the work.”’ 

‘“* Neither could my good housekeeper ; she was very indignant 
with you. It ca.mot be helped now ; but still I deeply regret that 
you should have had such humiliation.”’ 

“It was no humiliation. I worked for people who did not pay 
me as well, or treat me as kindly as Mrs. Carnegie. What 
humiliation 

‘‘ And I suppose you were as badly off as ever after that ?’ 
interrupted her father, half groaning. 

‘No, father,’’ said she, quietly. ‘‘ Lord Cheneys sent me 
some money.”’ 

Lord Cheneys glanced at her quickly. Her father started and 
looked at him. 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph, God bless you! And settled the allow- 
ance on her too! Merciful Heaven! every one was good and for- 
bearing towards her but myself.’’ And then he started up 
impatiently, and went walking up and down the room with bent 
brow, and his hands behind his back. 

‘* And J must thank you,”’ said the nobleman, bending towards 
her ; ‘‘ I must thank you for keeping it. You were not angry with 
me then ?”’ 

““Oh, no! I did think of sending it back ; I did not want i! 
very badly, in fact, and—I knew that I had no claim on you ; but 
I had a strong desire to keep it—I don’t know why—and IJ indulged 
myself; but as to the other,’’ she added, seeing how his eyes 
brightened, and how gratified he looked, ‘‘ it cannot of course be ?”’ 

‘* Well, that will scarcely be of much matter now,’’ he rejoined, 
smiling, “ since it is very probable that you will not want it.’’ 
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** How so?’ 
“T should think you will live with your father henceforth.”’ 
She started. ‘‘I did not think of that, and hhow——’”’ 

‘** But you will think of it, darling,’’ said her father, bending 
over her chair ; “‘ I am not going to let you from me again. We'll 
have Cuttock over again, Edith, my girl, with the addition of 
English luxuries and London smoke, and a soldier laddie, and a 
bright-faced fairy coming in now and then, to make you and me 
jealous of each other. Won’t that please you, my love? See, 
won’t we teach you to forget everything? Long as I neglected it, 
I’ll do my duty by you at last, my darling, by the help of Heaven, 
I will !’’ and the tears started to his eyes afresh energetically as he 
spoke. 

But he dashed them away, and came round and regained his 
chair. Her head had drooped slightly, but she made no answer. 
There was none wanting. She knew by him that it should be so, 
nor had she indeed anything to urge in opposition. It had taken 
her by surprise, because she had not given the matter any thought 
until then. But a deep thankfulness filled her now, a quiet joy 
that she had been long unused to. How strangely and provi- 
dentially this had come about, and she murmured a fervent prayer 
to Him who had steered her through all her trials safely and 
happily into this peaceful home harbour! Home at last! and what 
would it be? But it was the thought of peace, of security, of rest, 
of everything that is meant by “ home,’’ which filled her with a 
deep, inexpressible thankfulness. After the long years her weary 
spirit would be at rest at last, rest at home, rest at her father’s 
side. She would be at home! It was a joyful sound to her, a 
welcome sentence. Tears of joy filled her eyes. It was long since 
she had felt anything like this. 

** Evelyn spoke to me about you only to-day,’’ continued her 
father, in the same self-reproachful tone; she was anxious to 
know where her mother was, she said, and would I help her. 
Ah, I told her never to speak to me of her mother again. Poor 
child, she looked quite dismayed and fretted. But,’’ he added, 
brightening up, ‘how happy she will be now!”’ 

Neither of his listeners made any answer to this. They were 
thinking, and it would seem that their thoughts were not of an un- 
pleasant order ; for Lord Cheneys glanced over at her, and smiled a 
genial, encouraging sort of a smile, and she coloured, but did not 
look displeased. It was, however, a difficult subject for them to broach 
yet, and perhaps Mr. Casilis had some inkling for something else. 

“‘ How was it, love, that you did not write to Ralph afterwards ? 
I believe you mentioned that when you were leaving Calcutta you 
intended writing to him ?’’ 
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“Yes, father, and I did, but—it was never posted.”’ 

** How so ?”’ 

‘‘T was obliged to send it, being very far from the post-office, 
and—it was given into Ais hands.”’ 

“Well!” 

‘‘He brought it to me, having read it himself. There was 
nothing in it—at least, I did not think there was anything in it. I 
had been very careful, to which he could object, not that I feared 
he would see it, but because, under the circumstances, however,’’ 
she added, hastily, as if in a hurry to get rid of the subject—“ it 
made him very angry—he was of a jealous nature, and so he was 
in a passion, and with his knife—that knife——’’ She turned 
deadly pale. 

‘* What, darling? What is the matter, Edith !’’ burst from the 
two gentlemen. 

‘*T thought I saw him—it may be only fancy—but I thought I 
saw his face, so dark, you know, and the eyes—out there in—in 
the conservatory.”’ 

Lord Cheneys stood up to go, and seeif there was any one 
there. 

‘*Oh, don’t! Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t !’’ she cried, clasping 
his arm. ‘‘ You cannot be prepared for him—he is so secret and 
swift; pray, stay here! Ah,’’ she added, letting go his arm, then 
with a shudder, ‘‘ This may be worse for you, if he sees—but, pray, 
do not go? He said he would not forget it. I daresay he will try 
again,’’ and she trembled all over. 
‘“‘Compose yourself, darling !’’ whispered Lord Cheneys, taking 
her hand, and pressing it to reassure her. Her father had started 
up, vowing he would have the house searched high and low. He 
would have no lurking about his place—the villain! let him only 
catch him. ‘“ You need have no fear for me, and, or for yourself, 
whilst you are here, at least.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, and—and I have not yet thanked you for saving my 
life. I should be dead now, but for you. Oh, Ralph!’ and then 
she stopped, and covered her face with her hands. After a minute 
she looked up, meeting his earnest, tender glance. ‘‘I ought not to 
give way thus, and—and before you. Do not be anxious about 
me. That may have only been fancy. I will not allow myself to 
be afraid. I know how you pity me. I cannot say that I would 
not have you pity me! It would be folly to pretend any feeling 
but the one for Aim. 

“Yes, truly. Oh, my poor Edith! can Heaven expect that 
you should——”’ 

“ Hush! I must not listen to you! It is all past now,“except 
in so far that he is my husband, and that I must remember that. 
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I left him four years ago, disgusted with the manner of life he led, 
and—Ralph told you. Ah, I know!”’ 

“T suspected, even then.”’ 

“Yes, I know. He told me that you had been questioning 
him. You learned then. Did I do right?’’ and she smiled 
tremulously. 

‘* Everything you did was right, Edith, except the not speak- 
ing to me at first,’’ said he, with deep fervour. “I cannot thank 
you now for taking such care of my son.”’ 

‘Do not! It was a work of love. He is a good boy,” and 
the mother’s eyes filled with tears—‘‘ very good to me !”’ 

‘‘A fine young fellow!’’ said Lord Cheneys, with glistening 
eyes. ‘‘I was attracted by him before I knew who he was. You 
will give me your advice, Edith, in what I shall do for him—-for 
my son ”’ 

She made no reply, but he read his answer in her face. ‘Then 
she said, veering away from that subject— 

‘* Afterwards I told him—Eben Trefanin, I mean—that I 
would never live with him again; that I would hold no communion 
with him; and, as usual, he threatened me. It was last autumn 
I was shocked by a new design of his. I cannot tell you about it 
now ; I will tell my father. But, surely, I cannot be expected to 
fight against the abhorrence I feel for him.”’ 

She was looking anxiously, not to Lord Cheneys, but to her 
father, who had just joined them, and hearing her speak, had 
waited ; then he said, impetuously— 

“* Decidedly not !—you have every reason to hate him. There, 
Ralph would not talk in that way to you! It was a false alarm, 
my love,—about your raseally husband, ] mean! He is not there, 
nor anywhere about this house; so set your mind at rest. And 
now, what about that letter? He threatened you, you said?” 

‘* Yes, he had that knife, the very same. I knew it well; and 
not only me, but my poor little boy. He made me swear that 
I would never attempt to write to Colonel Dormer again; and I 
did swear it. That is all, father. Of course, the letter was never 
sent. But I thought that you had received those I wrote to you, 
and that, of course, you would tell him; and that, also, Colonel 
Dormer ’’—she was speaking of him as if he were not present, 
but her manner did not ignore him, and he was listening atten- 
tively—‘‘ would understand that it was not fitting I should corre- 
spond with him. I thought of that after I had given the oath to 
‘Trefanin.’’ 















TO A LADY 
WHO DECLINED AN INVITATION 


‘*'You would not go with me,”’ you said ; 
It would not do, it was not proper; 
Which put to my request a stopper. 

I went alone—at home you stay’d. 


Yet, thinking afterwards upon it, 

I voted it an awful bore, 

That you, and I, and many more, 
Without a world to quiz and con it ; 


Could not a simple journey make, 

Could not a trifling visit pay ; 

That we should be constrained to say, 
In‘whispered words, with hearts that quake— 


‘* How would the babbling neighbours talk ? 
How would each gossip shake her head ? 
Just think of all the scandal bred, 

If you and I should—take a walk !”’ 

A strange, stiff world, that every act 
Must thus be measured out and weighed ; 
That we should have to be afraid, 

Of how our neighbours take the fact. 


That men may not say, “ This I do, 
Because I will, and it is right ;”’ 
But ask, in a perpetual fright, 

“ How will the world the action view ?”’ 


That we may not in word and thought, 
Be governed by an innate sense 
Of right and wrong, and so dispense 
With all the puny trammels brought. 


By a close keeping to the way 
Which custom marks. That we may not 
Leave it behind, unheeding what 

The babbling neighbours think or say. 


F. J. F. 
















BIARRITZ AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 


BIARRITZ : HISTORIC——HISTORIC INTEREST-——INHABITANTS—BATHS 
IMPERIAL PALACE-——-CHAPEL-—VIOLENT STORM-——BASQUES-—GAS- 
CONS—LANTERN—CHAMBRE D’ AMOURWELLINGTON—ENGLISH 


CEMETERY. 


BiaRk1TZ was first mentioned in history in the eleventh century, 
when it amassed great riches from the whale fishery, which was carried 
on in the Gulf of Gascony. After a time the whales emigrated 
towards the north ; the fishing became less productive, the people 
of Biarritz sunk into poverty, and the village dwindled into a few 
poor hamlets. At the end of half a century it again revived, and 
was, resorted to for its baths. By degrees, houses rose up; shops 
were built; and now it is a most fashionable resort. 

We certainly could not have chosen a better place for a holiday 
than Biarritz, teeming with interest to the lover of history ; the 
neighbourhood has been the theatre of many important events ; the 
plains have been watered with the blood of warriors, both in ancient 
and modern times; the Hero of Waterloo reared his standard in its 
environs; and during the Peninsular war no fewer than 420,160 
infantry, 73,356 cavalry, 7650 employés, 7530 guides, and 6374 
waggons, loaded with military stores, besides other attendants on 
the army, passed by it. The mountains have re-echoed with the 
beat of the trumpet, and the clang of martial preparation ; and the 
sounds of festivity have also been heard in its neighbourhood, for 
two centuries ago royalty enacted a pageant there, which vied in 
lustre with the field of the cloth of gold, and was worthy of the 
siécle of Louis XIV. The lover of scenery can also quench his 
thirst, and will find in the rich and brilliant hues of the sun. setting 
behind the Spanish mountains, subjects for contemplation and 
admiration ; for Biarritz stands on rocks, on the south-west coast 
of France, with the wild sea of Biscay washing its shores, and 
throwing up its spray against the tall cliffs which rise up, bidding 
defiance to the fury of the waves; while far along to the right 
stretch the purple mountains of Spain, ridge beyond ridge, peak 
above peak, displaying to our enraptured eyes five distances of 
mountains: the ranges of the Esquivel, the Aizquivel, and Jaiz- 
quivel, with the pointed tops of La Rhune and Les Trois Cou- 
ronnes towering above the rest. In the valley below we could 
distinguish the white towns of St. Jean de Luz and Irun ; 
and further on lies St. Sebastian, whose situation is plainly indi- 
cated by tLetwo rocks called by the French ‘‘ Les Deux ‘l’ombeaux,”’ 
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and by the Spanish ‘“ Los dos Hermanos’’ (the Two Brothers), 
which mark the entrance to the passages. The rock rises grandly 
and nobly, and we wafted a sigh to our brave officers who shed their 
blood in the Peninsula war, and whose bones are whitening be- 
neath its soil; their graves facing Albion, that a breath from that 
far-distant shore might yet fan their tombs. Then we strolled 
down the hill to Cété Basque, where we walked on the smooth 
sands, listening to what the wild waves were saying. 

The inhabitants appeared to be a simple, good-natured set of 
people, with black eyes and hair, and a bright happy expression. 
The poorer classes go barefoot, and carry their earthenware jugs on 
their heads. 

We had not been long at Biarritz without remarking that the 
people did not appear to be very rich or very poor, but, as Scripture 
expresses it, to have food convenient for them. They make their 
fortune during the season, which lasts from September to November, 
when the court and nobility of France flock in crowds—indeed, there 
are not apartments for those who would come, and houses were 
springing up in all directions; soon, I fear, the place will lose alk 
its rustic beauty and become a cockneyfied watering place. The 
bathing is the great attraction, every one either bathes, or watches 
the bathers, and every other shop has ‘‘ costumes pour les bains ”’ 
over its front; besides these are baths ‘‘ caliente” to suit those 
who shudder at cold water; these are of a more private nature. 

The three principal bathing places are ‘‘ La Coté des Basques,’’ 
“ Le Porte Vieux,’’ and ‘‘ Les Bains Impériales.”’ 

La Coté des Basques, is especially reserved for the Basques, who 
come down in troops from the villages of Labourd, De la Soule, 
and Lower Navarre. They wear a peculiar dress, white trousers, 
white blouses, and, instead of a cap, a quaint head-dress composed 
of flowers and a profusion of ribbons. They come dancing to the 
sound of the fife, tambour, and other national instruments, and 
men and women, hand in hand, singing and shrieking, jump into 
the sea. 

The baths of the Porte Vieux are in a natural bay, formed by 
two enormous rocks. ‘he Baths Imperiales present quite an im- 
posing appearance, resembling a Moorish building, with their colon- 
nade and arches. Here the little prince used to to bathe at 7 a.m., 
and Napoleon fetched him away in his basket carriage, in which he 
delighted to drive himself; for when at Biarritz he and Eugenie are 
too glad to divest themselves of the trammels of royalty. The 
Empress is much beloved at Biarritz, her easy manner attracting 
general popularity. She seems thoroughly to enjoy herself when 
there, and delights in being out in the rain, without an umbrella, 
and in getting wet through. 
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The Imperial Palace, occupying a conspicuous position, close to 
the sands, is of a moderate size; and has nothing costly in the 
furniture, beyond the Gobelin tapestry, which decorates the walls in 
the dining-room. La Chapelle Eugenie is a bijou, built in the 
Spanish style, with a good deal of gilt, and the floor elegantly in- 
laid with mosaics of flowers. 

One morning I and my sister started for a walk. It was a 
lovely day ; the sun shone brightly, and there were a few clouds 
hanging about. We were more than a mile from Biarritz, when the 
wind began to blow up violently from the mountains, an enormous 
black cloud suddenly collected; and tien came down a deluge of 
rain, accompanied with such a hurricane that I feared we should be 

thrown flat on our faces. The trees on either side rocked with the 

fury of the tempest, and we rushed for shelter under the hedge. 
Fortunately we saw a farm-house in the fields; thither we essayed 
to get, and with some difficulty succeeded in facing the wind, and 
were blown into a shed, where we found the farmer and his cows, 
who had fled for shelter. The noise of the elements prevented our 
hearing one another’s voices, but the hospitable farmer conducted 
us to the house adjoining, where he and the good dame made us 
welcome. ‘They piled up the faggots on the fire, and begged us to 
dry our dripping garments. Finding we were English, they seemed 
very pleased, and assured us the English were “les bons-gens.’’ 
They told us these storms were frequent during the winter months, 
and that neither man nor beast could stand against them. At noon 
they sat down to their simple meal, of which they begged us to 
partake. It consisted of soup bouilli and vegetab les, with the vin 
ordinaire. It was very picturesque to see the old dame sitting 
opposite her husband at the wooden table, with her feet on an 
earthenware jug, full of hot ashes, and the smoking soup before 
her, in a common vessel of Etruscan shape. ‘The maid-servant, a 
girl of fifteen, stood apart, without shoes and stockings, and ate her 
portion standing, when she had served her master and mistress. It 
was three hours before the storm ceased, and when we bade them 
adieu, they, with true French politeness, assured us we had been 
most welcome, and would not accept of any gratuity. 

During my different residences on the Continent, I have always 
remarked how superior in politeness the middle class there are to 
some of the same class in England. They are not in the least vul- 
gar, and seem to possess an innate tact and refinement. 

The Basques and Gascons differ a good deal in character 
although such near neighbours and intermixing so much. ‘the 
former are serious, grave, and superstitious - their rich and original 
language being well-suited to poetry and imagination ; whereas the 
Gascons, a mountainous race, are always joking and laughing, and 
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The following ballads will best 





are of a light, easy disposition. 
illustrate this :— 


“ROMANCE BASQUE. 


“ Aspaldiaz noula zuria nizan, 
Maitia zuk zihaurck dakizu 
Erran deizut ez hehim bai milatan 
Bethikos nik maite zutudalazu 
Aspaldian, aspaldian. 











Aspaldian, zur oundoun nabilazu 
Herraturik nigarra beghian, 
Erradazu, othoi maitenati zunez 
Bihotzetik, hala noula nik zu 

Aspaldian, aspaldian. 





































Aspaldian nik zure botz eztia, 
Estit ensun, oi ene maitia 
Mintza zakist, eta erran eghia 
Ntzu nuzu, zor zeneiket arghia 
Aspaldian, aspaldian.” 





‘*‘ Depuis longtemps, vous savez 
Comme, ma bien aimée, je 
Suis a vous. Je vous ai dit, non 
Pas une fois, mais mille, que 
Pour toujours, je vous aimais, 
Depuis longtemps, longtemps. 


Depuis longtemps, je cours aprés 
Vous, errant et les pleurs aux yeux, 

Dites moi, je vous prie, si vous 
M’aimez; du cceur comme 

Je vous aime, 
Depuis longtemps, longtemps. 


Depuis longtemps, votre douce voix 
N’est pas venue a moi, ma bien 

Aimée ; Parlez moi et dites moi la verité, 
Je suis aveugle, vous me donnez 

La lumiére, 

Depuis longtemps, longtemps.” 


“ROMANCE BEARNAISE. 


*‘ Margalidet poumpouse et bére, 
Nue s’aplegate deii marcat, 
Nuouan la saume boungré maiigrat, 
En s’escape per la carrére. 
Margot de courre. I] moussuret 
Nue l’estanga peii capulet 
Et queti digou : Bé courret-hére ? 
Hey gouyattote, et de Bidére 
Obio moussu, per be serby. 
Be counechet doungues Jeannette, 
Nille de Jean de Poupeby: 

Qu ea me harat sus la bouquette, 
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Tan gayhasente et tan resquette, T 
Crouchi per you quoate poutous , 
Coum lous quil baii zrubababous. ¥ 
—Escusat mé per la begage, m™ N 
(Se dits la drolle et qué houégou,) | 
Moussu que soy ben drin pressade, Pp 
Nu’ch en demandi bien perdou ; Ww 
Mes ta pla ha courret detire T 
Haiis & lw saiime quis retire bo 
bs Qu arribera perme que zou.” ti 
[ TRANSLATION. | h 
‘‘ Marguérite pimpante et belle, , a 
Se disposait 4 quitter le marché, 5¢ 
Quand son anesse, bongré ‘ 
Malgré s’échappe sur le chemin ol 
Et Margot de courir.— “ 
Un petit monsieur l’arréte par c¢ 
Le capulet. Hé! lui dit il, ot courrez tl 
Vous si vite? Hé! petite, n’étes 
Vous pas de Bidére? Oui, certes, b 
Monsieur, pour vous servir. 
Alors vous connaissez Jeannette, m 
La fille de Jean Pompeby. m sy 
Vous lui ferez pour moi, sur sa petite a 
Bouche, si agacante et si fraiche, Ss © 
Claquer quatre baisers comme of 
Ceux que je vais vous donner. Ww 
Excusez moi pour le moment, ni 
Lui dit la rusée en fuyant, 
Monsieur, je suis un peu al 
Pressée, et vous en demande G 
Bien pardon. Mais pour u 
Mieux faire, courez bien vite 
Les donner & l’anesse qui se , 
Sauve, elle arrivesa avant moi.” M 
th 
Another day we planned a donkey expedition, and started for B 
the Lantern, and went on to the Chambre d’ Amour, a fatal grotto, ty 
where two lovers retired the day before their intended marriage ; si 
while there, a storm got up, the sea rose mountains high, rushed la 
over the sands into the grotto, where, the next morning, the un- (jp 
fortunate couple were found locked in one another’s arms in a th 
death embrace! We continued the road, which was bordered with by 
pine forests, to the ‘‘ Barre of the Adour,’’ which is a scaffolding hi 
advancing far into the sea, and checks the violence of thee 9 T 
waves. tr 
The pine-forests extend all along the coast to Bordeaux, and in 
supply the wood for firing. Among these pines an ambuscade was or 
nearly successful in depriving the English of an illustrious general, ej 





and in robbing us of the laurels of Waterloo. After the battle of W 
Vittoria, in 1814, Wellington had established his head-quarters at 


Salha, a woody height which overlooks Anglet, near Bayonne, and 
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only a short distance from the Adour and the Bay of Blanc Pigeon. 
In this bay lay moored a frigate fully equipped for war, called La 
Mouche, with several smaller gunboats, all under the command of 
M. Bourgeois, a distinguished lieutenant. M. Bourgeois received 
private intelligence from some spies at Anglet, that Wellington 
was about to make a recognisance of the right bank of the Adour. 
The French army being encamped on the left bank while Soult 
guarded the right. The details which accompanied the informa- 
tion were of such a nature as to leave no doubt of its truth; the 
hour was named, the place, and the number of officers who would 
accompany the duke. It immediately struck M. Bourgeois that if 
some men were concealed in the wood, they might surprise and 
carry off the duke while thus engaged. He wrote to his superior 
officer at Bayonne, telling him of his information, and proposing this 
coup-de-main. A sailor was sent in a boat with orders to wait for 
the answer. It was the morning of January 22nd. 

M. Bourgeois picked out of his crew twelve men, got ready the 
boat, and awaited the answer. The messenger returned with the 
message that the proposal of M. Bourgeois had been considered of 
such a serious nature that his superior officer had referred it to the 
governor of the town. During the delay, M. Bourgeois saw his 
officers leisurely examine the lower part of the river, and retire 
without molestation. His chagrin was intense; for two days and 
nights he neither ate nor slept. At length the following answer 
arrived :—‘‘Sir,—I have communicated your letter to M. le 
Gouverneur. He considers it is impossible to make any expedition 
upon the other side of the Adour, but that if the enemy should 
appear within reach of the cannon, you are to fire.’ Fortunately for 
M. Bourgeois’s peace of mind, he received information from Anglet, 
that another recognisance would that day be made. This time M. 
Bourgeois resolved to consult no one. Embarking in a boat with 
twelve men, he rowed to the middle of the river; then, once out of 
sight of observation, he made a detour, pushed to shore, and they 
landed. Carefully effacing all traces of their footsteps, they glided 
into the middle of the wood, and laid down in ambush at 
the foot of Blanc Pigeon to the right and left of the only paths 
by which the English officers would come. M. Bourgeois placed 
himself in the tower at the top of the sand-hill, with a telescope. 
There he looked on and waited. Wellington was reviewing his 
troops on the plateau of Salha. M. Bourgeois watched with 
interest the manceuvres of the English army. Then he discerned 
on the cathedral of Bayonne four persons, who were also observing 
either the English or him. At last, the regiments having filed off, 
Wellington came down; Salha followed with six officers on horse- 
back, and took the road towards the sand-hill. M. Bourgeois threw 
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a stone to his men below, to warn them that the moment for action 
was at hand. Wellington was within five hundred steps of the 
ambuscade ; when a signal from the cathedral, and one of the 
French cavalry advanced with slackened rein from the avant postes 
of the French. This movement aroused the suspicions of the 
English party. M. Bourgeois rushed to the foot of the sand-hill, 
and collected his men, but too late! Wellington had turned his 
bridle, and was already on the road to Salha. 

‘* Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ On the opposite side of 






; 


the Adour is Boucan, where there is a cemetery and monument 


erected to our ten officers, who fell April 14th, 1814. 


During the time that the allied armies were quartered here, the J 


discipline was so well maintained, that they left behind them a very 
good feeling among the country people. One poor idiot Marianette, 
conceived quite a veneration for Sir William Stanley, who had on 
one occasion, rescued her from some roughness from the soldiers. 
She was always hanging about the army, and watching its move. 
ments. After one of the engagements she missed Sir William, and, 
supposing he was killed, she was inconsolable, and wept night and 


day. Months flew by. Peace was restored, and she still mourned | 


her lost hero. One afternoon, when she was sitting at the foot of § 


the monument, holding in her hand the handle of a sword she had 
picked up off a field of battle, and which she fondly hoped had 
belonged to Sir W. Stanley—some strangers, the consul, and Sir 
William came to visit the graves of their friends. Sir William 
instantly caught sight of his former weapon, and the next moment 
recognised Marionette. 


CHAPTER II. 


BAYONNE: ITS FORMER HISTORY—BLOCKADE IN 1814—PAsSAGE 
OF THE ADOUR BY WELLINGTON—RECEPTION OF THE DUKE 
D’ ANGOULEME —INHABITANTS — CHURCH OF ST. ESPRIT— 
CATHEDRAL—CITADEL—CHATEAU VIEUX—ANGLET. “* 
Tue situation of Bayonne, so near the frontier of France and 
Spain, has rendered it an object of contention. It has sustained 
several sieges from the Spaniards, who never succeeded in obtaining 


a 


possession of it, for it was alternately occupied by the French and | 


English. A short resumé of its former history may not be un- J 


interesting. Bayonne is first mentioned in the third century, 
under the name of Lapurdum, when it was enclosed by a wall, had 
eight gates and eighteen towers. In a.p. 406, the Alans destroyed 
it. Ina.p. 419, it fell into the hands of the Visigoths. In a.p. 
841, the Normans seized it, and held it till the death of St. Léon, 


of whom a curious story is related. St. Léon was born of noble | 
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arents in Normandy, at the commencement of the tenth century. 
He early embraced the profession of the priesthood, and was sent, 
while still young, to preach the gospel to Lapurdum, then plunged 
in the darkness of heathenism. On his arrival, finding the gates of 
the city closed, to protect the inhabitants from the incursions of the 
Basques, and not knowing where to pass the night, he constructed 
a little cabin of leaves on a hill on the banks of the Nive. He had 
not been long asleep when he was aroused by some Basques, who 
asked him several questions, to which he could not reply. The 
next morning at daybreak he entered the town and preached in the 
public square, with such success that 700 persons were baptised. 
Still most of the inhabitants considering him as an enemy to their 
religion, resolved to put him to death, unless he agreed to sacrifice to 
their god, Mars. Leon was accordingly led in procession to the 
temple, where having prayed to God, he blew upon the idol, which 
immediately fell down. Such a striking miracle drew thousands 
to the religion of the Gospel, and even the priests forsook their 
idolatrous worship. In 980 a.p., William Sancho, Duke of Gas- 
cony, desirous to put an end to the depredations committed in his 
territories by the Normans, attacked them in the plains of Taleras, 
and routed and dispersed them. ‘The old chronicler adds, “ ‘The 
duke was assisted by the great Saint Severus, who fought by his 
side, mounted on a white horse and magnificently equipped. He 
afterwards built a monastery and church to the saint, in fulfilment 
of a vow he had made previous to the battle. 

In a.p. 1132 the town was besieged by Alphonso, usually styled 
the Emperor, King of Arragon. Soon after this, William Duke 
of Guienne laid the foundation of a new wall, and changed the 
name from Lapurdum to Bayonne (Baixona, or in English, Fine 
Bay). In 1152 Louis le Jetine, King of France, divorced Eleanor 
of Guienne, who married Henry of Anjou, afterwards King of 
England. By this marriage Gascony became a fief of the Plantage- 
nets. Ina.p. 1190 the Bayonnese furnished five hundred vessels to 
Richard IIT. under the command of Bertrand Lacarre, their bishop, 
to aid him in his crusade to the Holy Land. In 1205 Alphonso 
of Castile laid claim to Bayonne, in right of his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of Henry II., and advanced with an army to Bayonne, 
which closed its gates, refused him admittance, and turned out all 
the friends of Alphonso, including Bertrand Lacarre. Though 
hitherto unsuccessful, the Kings of Castile still kept their eye on 
Bayonne ; and we find that in 1374 Pédro of Castille, crossed the 
Bidassoa with an army 20,000 strong, took St. Jean de Luz, and 
advanced to Bayonne ; but the scarcity of provisions and the con- 
tinual rains obliged him to raise the siege in the middle of winter, 
and retire, having lost 12,000 men. It was in 1407 that the cele- 
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brated combat took place between Gascon de Belsunce and the 
Dragon. The story run thus—‘‘ Great dismay was created among 
the inhabitants of the parish of St. Pierre d’ Trube, by a dragon, 
which had retired into a grotto near the fountain of Lissague. It 
was considered so formidable that the boldest hunters did not dare 
to expose themselves to its fury. At length Gaston de Belsunce, a 
youth of 19, animated with the spirit of chivalry, and thirsting 
to signalise himself by some daring deed, resolved to rid his country- 
men of their enemy. Armed with a lance, and attended by a 
squire, he approached the grotto and attacked the monster in his 
retreat. The beast, infuriated, fell upon the chevalier, who repulsed 
him with his lance, and wounded him in the neck, Gaston being, 
however, hurt in his turn. The alarmed squire fled, leaving his 
master to wage single warfare against the monster. A terrible 
struggle ensued, the brave Gaston seized the dragon, and in the 
scuffle they both rolled into the Neve, and their corpses were found 
on the bank the following morning. To commemorate such 
heroic patriotism, Charles III., surnamed the Noble, King of 
Navarre, licensed the family of Gaston to add a dragon to their 
escutcheon.”’ 

In the year 1451 Bayonne was besieged, and taken by Charles 
VII., king of France, and the English evacuated the town, after 
having held it for upwards of three hundred years. In 1523 the 
Spaniards besieged it, but were again obliged to retire with great 
loss ; it was at this period that the bayonet was invented. 

On the memorable eve of St. Bartholomew, August 24th, 1572, 
which dyed the annals of the reign of Charles 1X. with the darkest 
stains and steeped the whole country in blood, Bayonne was one of 
the few towns which preserved its honour, and was true to its 
motto, ‘‘ Vunguam polluta.’’ The governor of the town (Adrian 
d’Aspremont, Viscount d’Orte) having received orders to massacre 
the heretics, without a moment’s hesitation made this noble reply 
to the king: ‘‘ Sire, I have communicated the commands of your 
majesty to his faithful subjects, and I only find here brave citizens 
and good soldiers, but not one executioner.” 

From 1637 to 1651 the Spaniards made several unsuccessful 
attempts to surprise and take the city, till at length peace was 
concluded between France and Spain, November 7th, 1659, and in 
1790 Bayonne became a department of Lower Pyrenees. Like the 
rest of France, it was agitated by the revolution of 1793 and 1794, 
and was the theatre of some of the stirring scenes in the Peninsular 
war. 

October 7th, 1813, Wellington crossed the Bidassoa without 
opposition, and encamped five divisions of his army on the heights 
of Mougherra, between the Neve and Adour. Marshal Soult tried 
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ineffectually to force these lines, but after four sanguinary engage- 
ments, was obliged to retire. At the end of January, Soult being or- 
dered to send half his cavalry and two divisions of the infantry to join 
the army in the north, he, with the remainder of his troops, took up 
his position behind the Bedouza, leaving only 15,000 men in 
Bayonne. The moment had now come for Wellington to attempt 
the passage of the Adour, upon which he had all along determined. 
The account given of this by Maxwell is too graphic not to be here 
quoted :— 

“When Lord Wellington found that the passage of the Adour 
was not practicable, owing to the stormy weather which prevailed 
he confided that important operation to Sir John Hope, and rapidly 
returned to the right to force the Gaves, an attempt that proved 
eminently successful, and led to one of his noblest victories—that 
of Orthez. 

“ As Bayonne was left to its own strength, preparations had been 
completed for establishing a bridge below the town, and investing 
the citadel immediately after the passage of the river should be 
effected. A bend in the course of the Adour concealed one part of 
the stream, about three hundred yards in width, from the view of 
the city; and though the river had a strong current, subject to 
sudden floods, with a strong tide exposed to the heavy swell that 
crossed its shifting sandbar, by the skill of the engineers, and the 
daring gallantry of British sailors, the bridge was rapidly thrown 
across a stream dangerous in itself, and overlooked by a camp and 
fortress. The movement of the right centre to support the right 
wing of the allies, had induced Marshal Soult to believe that for 
the present the Adour was secure. But on the night of the 22nd, 
the first division marched with a rocket and 18-pounder brigade, 
skirted the enemy’s outposts unchallenged, and at daybreak reached 
the sandhills extending between Biarritz and the mouth of the 
Adour. 

“A flotilla of chasse marées had been collected at Socoa and 
Passages, and their arrival im the Adour was intended for the 
morning of the 23rd ; but the winds were boisterous and adverse, and 
consequently Admiral Penrose was unable to reach his destination. 
A few small boats and pontoons were obtained, and at noon a small 
cable was stretched across the river, and by a sort of flying bridge, 
the guards immediately commenced crossing. A French corvette, 
moored higher up the stream, had been in the meantime cannonaded, 
and the front of the entrenched camp sufficiently alarmed to keep 
the attention of the enemy occupied ; and early in the evening six 
companies of the guards, two companies of riflemen, and part of the 
rocket troop, were safely debarked on the right bank of the river. 


The alarm had now reached the city, and two battalions, amounting 
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to 1300 men, were hastily despatched from the citadel to attack the 
small and issolated body, who, as it appeared to the governor, had 
crossed the river with more daring than discretion. Colonel Stop- 
ford, however, availed himself of an excellent position, and formed 
to receive the threatened attack. His left flank rested on a morass, 
his right was secured by the river, while the fire of the British 
artillery swept his whole front from the opposite side, and on 
either flank rocketeers were placed,—then a new arm and, as it 
proved, a most imposing one. 

“The French came on in two columns, beating the pas de charge, 
and with the confidence which nearly threefold numbers gave, and 
the guards coolly and steadily received them. A well-directed fire 
of musketry was opened and sustained; a lively cannonade 
supported it from the other bank of the Adour, and the rockets cut 
through the column as it advanced, killing and wounding numbers 
in their flight, which, on this occasion, was most happilv directed. 
The French instantly gave way, and fell back to the citadel, and 
the gallant band lighted fires, and formed their bivouacs. “‘ It was 
a most brilliant moonlight night, and the stillness was uninter- 
rupted, except by the murmur of the waves of the sea breaking on 
the sandy beach. The contrast between the remarkable stillness of 
the night, and the active scene of the preceeding day, was exceed- 
ingly striking.”’ 

On the 24th the ferrying of the troops was carried on with un- 
abated activity, and three brigades were already landed on the 
right bank, when Admiral Penrose and his flotilla appeared in 
sight, steering for the mouth of the Adour under a press of canvas, 
and with a favourable wind. Unfortunately, however, the surf 
upon the bar was unusually heavy, and Captain O’ Reilly, with the 
French pilot, in attempting to lead the flotilla in, was swamped, 
and narrowly escaped from drowning. As evening approached, the 
weather became more wild and stormy, and the whole coast pre- 
sented one long unbroken line of surf and spray, as the waves broke 
upon the bar in quick succession. In the meantime the tide had 
fallen, and the attempt to cross these dangerous sands was of 
necessity postponed until flood water; and as the enemy had 
removed the Balise Occidental which marked the channel, the pilot 
replaced the signal-staff with a halbert and handkerchief attached, 
to direct the course that the boats and chasse marées should steer. 
When the water rose again, the crews were promised rewards in 
proportion to their successful daring, and the whole flotilla 
approached in close order, but with it came black clouds and a 
driving gale, which covered the whole line of coasts with a rough, 
tumbling sea, dashing and foaming, without an interval of dark 
water to mark the entrance of the river. The men-of-war’s boats 
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first drew near this terrible line of surge; and Mr. Bloze, of the 
‘Lyra,’ having the chief pilot with him, heroically led into it; but 
in an instant his barge was engulfed, and he, and all with him, 
were drowned. ‘The ‘ Lyra’s’ boat thus swallowed up, the follow- 
ing vessels swerved in their course, and shooting up to the right and 
left, kept hovering undecided on the edge of the tormented waters. 
Suddenly Lieutenant Cheyne, of the ‘ Woodpark,’ pulled ahead, and 
striking the right line, with courage and fortune combined, safely 
passed the bar. ‘he scene that followed was truly awful ; and men 
who had witnessed death in every form upon a_battle-field, 
shuddered as they looked at the efforts of human courage, bravely, 
but in many instances fatally employed in combating the fury of 
the elements. The boats were so agitated as they attempted the 
passage, sails flapping, oars apparently useless, and all steerage 
lost, that it seemed as if each must inevitably be wrecked. Two 
vessels were stranded, but almost all their crews were by great 
exertion saved. A gun brig also was driven ashore. Captain 
Elliot, of the ‘ Martial’ gun brig, was swamped in his boat ; his 
surgeon was picked up by this gun-boat ; but upon her striking the 
ground, the shock threw down a twenty-four pounder, which fell 
upon him and killed him. Three transport boats with their crews 
were lost; every exertion was made to save those who were 
struggling for life in the surf, literally within ten yards of their 
countrymen on shore ; but though there were men with ropes tied 
to them on the beach, who spared no endeavours for assisting them, 
and who, when the waves retired, appeared as if they were close to 
them, not a soul could be saved. Some, who actually obtained 
footing on the grounds, were carried back by the receding surf, and 
swept away for ever. But the zeal and intrepidity of British sea- 
men will overcome all obstacles that are not absolutely insuperable. 
Officers and men on this occasion displayed gallantry which could 
not be surpassed, and skill which has seldom been equalled. V ieing 
with each other they essayed the passage, and happily towards 
evening the wind gradually died away, and about thirty vessels 
got in. On the following morning the citadel of Bayonne was 
regularly invested by the first division, and Bradford’s Portuguese 
brigade ; the allies encompassing the whole enciente of the works, 
their right flank resting on the river below the city, and the left on 
the banks of the Adour above it. The bend of the stream favoured 
the investment by shortening the half circle occupied by the troops, 
their front extending little more than two miles, while a marsh 
afforded it considerable protection. The day was beautiful. The 
movements were made in columns of companies by battalions; the 
brigades at deployment distances ; while the division, pivoting on 
its right, extended its left beyond the citadel, and then closing 
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gradually to the river, shut in the camp and citadel, and severed all 
communications between the country and the town. A feint 
attack was in the meantime made upon the entrenched camp, to 
keep its garrison on the alert; and the bridge was prepared for lay- 
ing down, and on the following evening it was completed. It con- 
sisted of six-and-twenty chasse marées lashed to each other, and 
moored by the bow and stern to resist the current, that changed at 
ebb and flow. Heavy guns were occasionally substituted for 
anchors, and cables were strained by capistans across the centre of 
the docks, with strong oak planks laid transversely, and sufficiently 
secured to form a platform, at the same time pliant and substantial 
—calculated to rise or fall with the tide, and strong enough to 
support the weight of artillery. Immense stone piers had been 
erected by the French to contract the channel of the stream, and by 
an artificial current prevent the sand from accumulating on the 
bar. These for their breadth formed an admirable causeway, 
while they lessened the space of water to be bridged to an extent of 
two hundred and seventy yards. It was supposed by French 
engineers, impracticable to secure pontoons, so as to resist the ocean 
swells and mountain floods to which the Adour was so constantly 
exposed; but a fortunate shifting of a sand-bank formed an 
excellent breakwater; while a boom was laid above the bridge to 
arrest fire-ships or floating timber, which it might have been 
expected the enemy would employ for its destruction. 

Immediately on the completion of this extraordinary under- 
taking, Sir John Hope determined to straiten the investment of 
Bayonne. It was accordingly executed by an advance in con- 
verging columns covered by a multitude of skirmishes. Those 
upon either wing established themselves within nine hundred yards 
of the enemy’s works without any serious loss; but the centre 
attack was not made with equal good fortune. 

The village of St. Etienne was obstinately defended, while 
favoured by difficult ground, and covered by the fire of the guns 
mounted on the northern cavaliers of the citadel, the enemy sharply 
disputed the villas and gardens which sheltered them from the fire 
of the assailants. But finally St. Etienne was carried, and a gun 
taken from the enemy, who retreated in disorder to the citadel. 
Thouvenot, the governor, had sallied to support his pickets, but 
after two attacks he was roughly driven back; the village was 
abandoned, the fixed outposts taken up without further opposition, 
and every preparation made for a regular siege. A very singular 
occurrence at this time was remarked. The left wing had just 
secured themselves in their new positions, when an immense flight 
of eagles was seen hovering in the air. They remained about 
Bayonne for several days, occasionally alighting on the sandhills, 
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and finally turned their aerial course to the direction of Orthez. 
It is not improbable that they were the same flight of birds which, 
four months after the battle of Vittoria, were seen constantly 
frequenting that scene of action, sometimes in such numbers as to 
make it alarming, if not dangerous, to roam singly over the fields. 

The allies maintained their position, but the Bayonnese, in no 
way dispirited, continued their gallant defence, making furious 
sorties on the enemy, driving them from their posts, raising fresh 
embankments, and carrying on a murderous fire from the citadel. 
At last, the abdication of Napoleon on April 28th, brought orders 
for the suspension of hostilities on that day; the white flag was 
hoisted on the walls and citadel, the garrison wearing the white 
cockade. The same day several English officers were admitted into 
the town. They could not conceal their surprise at finding the 
troops in such good order, after a blockade which had lasted two 
months and five days. 

Wellington soon after entered, and was received by the inha- 
bitants in the most respectful manner, without the slightest 
animosity of feeling. After the siege, the country about Bayonne 
presented a sad spectacle of devastation. The villas were more or 
less injured, and scarcely any trees were left, except those in the 
Allees Marines and the Bosquet de Marée, which had escaped the 
hatchet. The Bayonnese immediately set to work to repair the 
damages ; magistrates, military officers, and private individuals, all 
vying with one another. 

During this and the following years, they planted oaks, elms, 
and acacias all round the town; restored most of the houses, 
renewed the suburb of the Allees Marines and Coufflers, and hardly 
left any part without boulevards. 

The news of Buonaparte’s landing reached Bayonne, March 13th. 
Immediately the citizens signed a paper, offering the king their 
lives and fortunes. 

On March 26th they heard Napoleon was at Paris; they were 
obliged to yield to circumstances ; so hoisted the tricolor flag, and 
received a numerous garrison. During this trying time the 
Bayonnese behaved with the greatest prudence, not exciting the 
indignation of the enemy, but only maintaining a cool indifference 
and right composure, till July 22nd, when once again the white 
drapeau waved over the walls, and the reign of Napoleon was at 
an end. The commerce had of course suffered during the revolu- 
tion; but after the treaty of Basle, the intercourse with Spain was 
renewed. 

In August, 1815, the Spaniards assembled their troops on the 
frontier and crossed the Bidassoa; but no sooner did this become 
known, than the whole town rose in its defence. Hearing St. Jean 
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de Luz was already occupied by the Spaniards under Count Abiskal, 
they broke down the bridge of Bidart, which delayed the arrival of 
the enemy four or five hours. The latter were about 14,000 strong. 
Their astonishment was great when, from the heights of Anglet, 
they saw the town fully prepared for its defence. It was on the 
eve of a battle when news arrived that the Duke d’ Angouléme 
had opposed the march of the Spanish army at Roussillon, and that 
Castanas had decided to return into Spain. Abishal then threw up 
his position and retired, and the Bayonnese received a most flattering 
letter from the duke, expressive of his admiration at their loyalty 
and devotedness to his cause. 

In September, 1819, the town was all en gala to receive the 
young princess Marie Amelie de Suse, married by proxy to Fer- 
dinand VII., of Spain. She journeyed under the name of Countess 
Plauen, and lodged at the hotel St. Etienne. 

Bayonne now presents a busy, cheerful air ; the population is esti- 
mated at 26,000 ; their physiognomy is various ; they have a lively 
expression, oval face, small chin, bad teeth ; are diminutive in stature, 
but well made. The principal street is wide, the houses are high, uni- 
formly built, and ornamented with balconies. Several bridges have 
been constructed over the Nive, the finest being that of St. Esprit. 
Until 1859 St. Esprit was a separate town from Bayonne, but now 
they are united. There is a church of the same name, and we 
were struck by the Bearnais, Spanish, and Bayonese names on the 
tombs, as showing the great mixture of the inhabitants. The Jews 
flocked here in numbers in the fourteenth century, erected a syna- 
gogue, and established themselves at Peyrchorade, St. Jean de Luz, 
and in other parts of Labour, but they were expelled by Henry IV. 
in 1602. Ido not think any passing residents at Biarritz would 
care to go to Bayonne oftener than was requisite to change their 
circular notes at the Consulate, for the road is long and tedious, 
and we were thoroughly disgusted the first time when we rode 
there on donkeys, for the donkeys declined moving when half way 
on our journey. The people have a cruel habit of pricking them with 
pins, but even that proved ineffectual, and we had to get on the 
best we could, envying the passengers in the omnibuses, as they 
flew quickly past, for there is hourly communication to and fro. 
At last, by dint of beating and coaxing, we arrived at Bayonne, 
having been two hours on the road, though it was only at a distance 
of five miles from Biarritz ; we delivered up our donkeys in charge 
of aman near the Porte de France, a handsome gate of Doric 
architecture, and were truly glad to be rid fora time of troublesome 
companions. We first proceeded to the cathedral, which is a large 
edifice of Gothic architecture, and dates back to a.p. 1141. It has 
no pictures, but several painted windows, some in kaleidoscope 
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pattern, others adorned with coats of arms. The cloisters were 
added in the fourteenth century, and are the handsomest in France. 
We walked about the ramparts and admired the splendid view 
from the bastion of the citadel. In front lay the long chain of the 
Pyrenees; to the right, the sea, the sand hills of Blanc Pigeon 
crowned with pines, the dykes of Boucaut, the rich village of 
Anglet, with its white houses ; to the left, the hill of Mousserole, 
ornamented with woods and hamlets, out of which seemed to issue 
the waters of the Nive and Adour, which mixed confusedly in the 
basin beneath, which was enlivened by boats, ships at anchor, ships 
Sailing, quays, eic., tout ensemble presenting a charming view to 
the eye of the beholder. 

We visited the chateau Vieux, which is supposed to have been 
built by Raymond de Soult in the twelfth century ; for it was here 
that the ransom of Francis I. was paid to Charles V. The shops 
were not tempting; even those in the street of Port Mayon did not 
induce us to take out our purses. We lounged about for half-an- 
hour in the place, listening to the band, which plays here every 
afternoon between two and three o’clock; and having lost our way 
several times in the little streets which run out of the principal 
ones, we thought we would return, and went in search of our 
donkeys. We mounted them, and at first they jogged on glibly, 
but this was only for a season; Jack’s sulky fit returned, and with 
great difficulty we succeeded in getting as far as the refuge of 
Anglet, where we left our asses, and finished our expedition in a 
cart, which we hired. 

The refuge of Anglet is about half way between Biarritz and 
Bayonne, and was established by the Abbé Cestac in 1839 for the 
reception of one hundred and fifty penitents ; his sister Madeleine 
being the lady superior. In 1842 she begged her brother to allow 
her to retire to a little hamlet close by, which had been inhabited 
by two old men who had just died. Several of the sisters followed 
her, and here they lived in absolute silence, secluded from the 
world, and spending their time in prayer, and in cultivating the 
ground. They founded the order of the Bernardines, and were 
never seen abroad. ‘They constructed some little straw hamlets, 
and a chapel, and walked about with bare feet, wore a dress of 
coarse white wool, and a large hood, which covered half their face. 
By degrees they built some little cells in which to pass the night ; 
but at break of day, and even in the depth of winter, they always 
got up, left their cells, and went to the little hamlets, where they 
spent the day. The refuge is on the same principle as the one at 
Clewer, near Windsor; the penitents are always employed, either 
churning, washing, working, or praying. The butter is excellent, 
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and people send for it all round the neighbourhood. 









































THE CURATE’S SISTERS 
CHAPTER V. 


“He shall hold thee, when its passion shall have spent its novel force ; 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 

In spite of their fatigue, the sisters rose early, as Hargrave must 
leave soon, and they wanted to chat together over the occurrences 
of the preceding evening. 

‘** Did Mr. Muller go all the way home with Mrs. Savarto ?’’ 
asked Marion‘of her brother. 

“Yes! he laughed, and said he was answerable for her. So 
we came away together, for Savarto had net returned. Certainly 
your friend is very handsome and accomplished, I allow, but there 
is something very cold and hard about her that is anything but 
pleasant in a woman.”’ 

‘That is not her natural disposition,’’ said Marion; ‘‘she has a 
very loving nature.”’ 

‘* And how did my little Amy get on last night?’ asked her 
brother of that young lady, who was wonderfully grave for her. “I 
hope you treated poor Charlie well ; he is such a good fellow, and 
always so thoughtful of you.’ 

Amy blushed a little, but did not reply ; and after informing 
his sisters that Mr. Ledger was to be married very shortly, and 
that he would perform the ceremony, the curate departed. 

‘* Now, Amy, that we are quite alone, tell me how you spent 
the evening, for I was so much engaged that I scarcely noticed you. 
Did Charlie behave well ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘ but he was so very absurd 
about my dancing with Mr. Muller, and chose to be jealous. As 
if it was any business of his !”’ 

‘But I am surprised,’’ said Marion, ‘‘that Mr. Muller did not 
come earlier, as he had engaged you for the first dance. It was most 
ungentlemanly.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Amy, ‘‘and I was very cool to him at the 
beginning, and Charlie seemed so amiable that we were great 
friends until Mr. Muller explained to me how impossible it was for 
him to keep his appointment. He was so sorry, too; and really it 
was all through Mrs. Savarto. He could not refuse to wait for 
her. So after that we were more friendly than ever, as people 
often are after a small quarrel. But I don’t see what right Mr. 
Charlie has to interfere.”’ 

“You did not always think so, Amy dear; but this German 
seems to bewitch people. I don’t know why, but I feel a sort of 
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repugnance to that man, in spite of his good looks and manners. I 
don’t believe in him. I did not like his behaviour to Mrs. Savarto 
at all.’’ 

‘You are so suspicious !’’ said Amy, impatiently. 

‘‘ Not usually, I hope; but Ido not like to see poor Charlie 
trifled with.”’ 

“Well, Iam not engaged to Charlie, nor ever likely to be, so 
it cannot matter to him. He is all very well as a friend.”’ 

‘* Which I am afraid the other is not,’’ was the quiet reply. 

At the same time a very different scene was taking place at the 
elegant residence of Mr. and Mrs. Savarto. The former had 
returned home between three and four in the morning, and con- 
tinued in his usual way, knocking, thundering double knocks, 
without ceasing, until admitted. Mrs. Savarto, ina white morning 
dress, looking very beautiful, but evidently in her haughtiest mood, 
was half-reclining in an easy-chair beside the luxurious breakfast- 
table. She appeared extremely excited, although striving to keep 
calm and governing her temper by a strong effort. On the opposite 
side of the table, deeply engaged with the good things before him, 
sat a man of foreign appearance. His complexion was swarthy, 
his beard black and silky, as was also his hair; eyes of the same 
colour, which were usually half-closed, and there was a sinisier 
expression in them very unpleasant to behold; his lips, too, were 
perfectly colourless ; which, with a habit he had when angry of 
pushing all his bushy black hair upright on his head, gave him a 
truly diabolical appearance. His features had been very fine once, 
and he was considered a handsome man, but eight years of vice and 
wickedness had done their work, and it must have been a depraved 
taste indeed that could see anything to admire in that sensual, 
bloated countenance, and those wicked eyes. This was Nicholas 
Savarto, Russian merchant, and Katie’s husband. 

“ And so, madam,’’ said the gentleman, breaking silence after 
a pause, during which he had been bountifully helping himself to 
some of the choicest dainties before him, and continuing a conversa- 
tion obviously of a stormy nature, ‘‘so, madam, it seems you 
thought fit to go out last night, in spite of my being unable to 
accompany you; may I inquire who was so very obliging as to 
bring you home? really, for so very delicate and virtuous a lady, it 
appears rather a strange proceeding.”’ 

_ “It is indeed a strange thing, Mr. Savarto, for any woman to 
live in the same house with you and continue virtuous,’’ was the 
Sarcastic reply ; “it is difficult to touch pitch and not be defiled ; 
but,’’ she added, “I received your message, and accepted Mr. 
Muller’s escort, and Mr. Hilton himself saw me home.”’ 
‘* What are you talking about now?” said he, roughly; “I 
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never sent any message of the kind; what business has Muller to Le 
be asking my wife to balls—what does it all mean ?”’ A 

‘*T only know he brought me that message.”’ no 

“Tt’s a trick of yours, madam, to get out without me! I tell br 
you it’s a lie! but of course there is nothing more to be said if on 
that pious young clergyman brought you home; he can do no 
wrong,’’ he sneeringly went on. ‘‘ But I shall take care there are M: 
no more such doings; I am turning religious myself, and think it wi 
wicked for my wife to go to parties; so mind you don’t go there de 
again, Mrs. Savarto. I hate the whole lot of them.”’ 

‘* As they are friends of mine, I daresay you do; but pray may th 
I ask why I had not the pleasure of your agreeable company last tir 
night ?”’ M: 

‘‘ Business, madam, business of importance; and if you really sts 
wish for particulars, with a lady, one, too, who cares more for your A 
humble servant than you would perhaps suppose. She has some qu 
pretty children also, in whom I take great interest ; in fact, 1 am we 
their guardian ; and some of them are considered rather like me,”’ fo 
he added, with a most insolent leer. 50) 

“Mr. Savarto,’’ said Katherine, in a low voice, as she rose to Le 
leave him, ‘‘one day you will go too far; you are driving me to as 
desperation with your vile conduct, so that I care not what becomes 
of me, if only I were free from you; I cannot appeal to your m: 
honour, for you do not know the meaning of the word, and you WI 
have not one manly feeling left.”’ 

Poor Katherine was indeed greatly to be pitied. She had been ca 
left an orphan at an early age, and at sixteen, knowing, of course, fe 
nothing of the world, and extremely beautiful. She was introduced 
into society by one who thought only of getting her a good estab. a 
lishment. She soon had many admirers among them. ‘The hand- he 
some young Savarto, captivated by her beauty and talents, proposed 
to her, after twice seeing her, and she, believing his soft speeches, 
and thinking him all that was noble and good, accepted him, to hi 
her great sorrow, for he soon showed his real character in all its ; th 
hideousness ; night after night he spent away from her and the 
home she tried to make so pleasant to him. At first she spent half p: 
these nights in bitter tears, and strove by kindness to win him toa | sa 
better life ; but she soon saw how vain that hope was, as year after h 
year passed on, and he became more and more the slave of his 
appetites; and he had succeeded at last in making her loathe as h 
much as she feared him. rm 

b 
CHAPTER VI. 
“The young hearc hot and restless.” b 






Two months later Margaret Gordon was quietly married to Mr. 
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Ledger, her own sisters, with Marion and Amy, being bridesmaids. 
A few intimate friends assembled to the breakfast, but there was 
no display—that would not have been at all to the taste of either 
bride or bridegroom ; but all the poor of the parish were remembered 
on that long-hoped-for day. 

‘¢ You were always intended for a clergyman’s wife, my dear 
Margaret,’ said Marion, as she embraced the gentle young 
wife at parting, ‘‘and I feel sure you will be as happy as you 
deserve.’’ 

After this the time flew quickly by, as it always does with 
those who are well employed. Marion and Amy found very little 
time for visiting, but they saw much more of Mr. Muller than 
Marion, at all events, wished; he often came in the evening, and 
stayed some time, talking in his soft, amiable way, and teaching 
Amy to sing little German songs. Things were going on in this 
quiet manner when Marion, taking advantage of a fine half-holiday, 
went to see her friend Mrs. Savarto, who had not paid her a visit 
for along time. She found her looking ill and unhappy ; but after 
some conversation about home aftairs and their mutual friend, Mrs. 
Ledger, she became more lively, when Marion, as she rose to leave, 
asked carelessly if she had seen Mr. Muller lately ? 

‘* Not very recently,’’ was the simple answer, but given with so 
much confusion as to excite her suspicion that something was 
wrong. 

‘‘I do not like his behaviour to Amy,”’ said Marion; “it has 
caused Hargrave and me some anxiety ; but we are loath to inter- 
fere to prevent his calling. It is very awkward, you see.”’ 

‘*Qh, it is only his way,’’ answered her friend; ‘‘ he always 
wakes himself agreeable to young ladies, he tells me; though 
he says he shall never marry.’’ 

‘*T hope Amy does not think he means anything ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps not ; but I must say I wish he were safely back in 
his own country. Ladies do not object to that style of thing 
there.”’ 

‘He has been a very good friend to me, Marion, and taken my 
part against my violent husband, and I can’t dislike him.’’ She 
said this in a nervous, hurried manner that surprised and troubled 
her friend greatly. : 

‘I do not like all this at all, Kate!’ she said. ‘*‘ Why should 
he interfere between you and Mr. Savarto? What right has this 
man, who is not even a friend of long standing, to speak on your 
behalf; or interfere in any way in such a delicate matter ?” 

‘Of course, he would not dare do it if my husband did not 
behave as he does before him.”’ 

** He would shrink from doing so if he had a spark of delicacy,’ 
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said Marion; ‘‘ and you may be sure no good can come of making 
a confidential friend of any man, except a husband.’’ 

‘* Nothing good can ever happen in this unhappy house, 
Marion, nor can I wonder that any one takes liberties with me who 
knows what Il have toendure. A neglected wife is always insulted.”’ 

The tears were in Marion’s kind eyes as she replied—‘ Dearest 
Kate, it is a hard trial—I feel it is; but, indeed, this is only 
making things worse; it will even compromise your own good 
name ; and the fear of this gives me courage to say what I am sure 
you will forgive, knowing that my affection for you makes me 
anxious ; but I did not quite like his manner to you at our house 
some months ago.”’ 

“It is very true, Marion,’’ was the reply; and the hard look 
came back to her face, and changed her completely—‘‘ all true! 
and I know you do not wish to be unkind; but I cannot give up 
this friend, and so you will have to give up me—and with Mar- 
garet, too. Good, happy women are not proper companions for 
me; not that Iam more wicked than I used to be; but, as you 
say, people will talk ; and I cannot help it, for he is my only pro- 
tector, and I cannot send him away.”’ 

Marion was almost too shocked to reply. “ Are you going out 
of your senses, Kate ?’’ she said, at last. 

‘Perhaps that would be the best thing that could befal me! 
But the life I have led for the last six years I can endure no longer. 
I must leave this place by some means.’’ 

She looked so sad, so desperate, and yet so young and beautiful, 
that Marion felt as if she could have sat down and cried over her, but 
she hoped to do more for her than that; so, checked herself, and 
listened attentively to what followed. ‘‘ And, Marion,’’ she went on, 
excitedly, ‘‘ I will tell you all, for you do care for me. Mr. Muller has 
been very intimate here ; my husband, you know, trusts him in every- 
thing, and I have seen much of him. He was always very respect- 
ful and attentive at first; then he saw some of Mr. Savarto’s dis. 
graceful conduct, and afterwards told me how he sympathised with 
me, and longed to help me. I felt indignant when he said this, 
but he apologised when he saw I was offended, and I forgave him 
after a time. Oh, Marion! you don’t know what it is to live in a 
great place like this alone, day after day; or, what is far worse, 
with such a companion as Mr. Savarto is to his wife! Think how 
desolate I am, and so I have got to look forward to Mr. Muller’s 
visits for amusement and change. But I fear he does not always 
tell the truth; for he confessed to me that my husband never did 
authorise him to bring me to your party, but he said he should 
have been so unhappy if I had been disappointed, that he added a 
little to the message, and he got my promise not to mention this to 
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my husband, as he said there was no harm in it; but my husband 
is so jealous, he would be sure to get angry, and stop his coming 


here again.”’ 
“Oh, Kate! what a sad affair !’’ replied Marion, sadly. ‘‘ But 


I fear even that is not all ?”’ 

‘Tt is not, indeed! For the other night, after Nicholas had 
been unusually insulting before him, he told me what grief it 
caused him to see me so treated ; and he begged me to trust to his 
honour and allow him to take me to Germany to his mother, 
promising to conduct me to her himself, and that she would show 
me every attention, and no one would ever think of looking for me 
there.’’ 

‘‘And what answer did you make?’’ inquired the horrified 
Marion, as she saw plainly the vile plot which the artful foreigner 
was contriving. . 

‘“‘T was very angry,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and told him to leave me 
and never come here again; and, indeed, he did go then. I know 
well, though, he will come back, and I cannot refyse to see him.”’ 

“ But, Katherine, you must. There is no other course. You 
know how grieved I am for your sad position; but this will end in 
utter wretchedness. What can I say to induce you to listen to me, 
and promise never—never to see him more, my dearest Kate ? 
Indeed, you must !”’ 

Whilst Marion was speaking with the greatest earnestness, 
feeling that she would gladly give all she possessed in the world to 
prevail, a knock at the hall-door announced a visitor; and Mrs. 
Savarto’s quick flush told too plainly that she knew who. Marion 
speedily decided what to do. She went into the passage, and inter- 
cepting the servant, desired her to take Mr. Muller upstairs ; then 
returning immediately, she quietly took off her’cloak and bonnet. 

““ Now, Kate,’’ she said in the most decided manner; ‘‘ this is 
no time for ceremony. J am determined by some means to save you 
from more than you can conceive. If you see that man again you 
are lost, and nothing shall induce me to leave you until I have 
your promise.’’ 

‘If you were not so old a friend, Marion, I should be deeply 
offended ; but you go rather too far,’’ was the angry reply. 

‘I do not mind your being offended, Kate. One day I know 
you will be thankful to me when you come to your senses and see 
things in their right light ; but now I entreat you to listen to me. 
I will see this man, and tell him that you really meant what you 
said ; that you will not receive him. Do this, and indeed some- 
thing shall be done to make your life happier.”’ 

Marion had a hard struggle, but her determined will and strong 
affection at length won the victory, and obtained the desired 
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promise with permission to do as she pleased, of which she gladly 
availed herself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Know how sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Marton, after carefully closing the door behind her, proceeded 
upstairs and entered the drawing-room with a calm and composed 
air. Mr. Muller looked extremely surprised when he saw her, and 
after some polite but confused greeting, remarked that he wanted 
to see Mr. Savarto upon some business matters. 

‘*T thought you knew Mr. Savarto’s hours better than to 
expect to find him at home now,’’ answered Marion coolly. “ His 
office would have be@n the more likely place if you really wished to 
see him,’’ she added, with contempt. 

‘¢] was not aware you were staying here, Miss Hilton?’’ he 
said. “ I trust Mrs. Savarto is not ill 2”’ 

Marion, who had remained standing, thereby obliging him to do 
the same, replied that her friend had requested her to say that she 
must decline the honour of meeting Mr. Muller on that or any 
other occasion. 

“In that case I will wait for Mr. Savarto,’’ he replied. 

** For your sake, Mr. Muller, I would advise you not,’’ returned 
Marion, undauntedly, and he saw by her countenance that she 
knew all. ‘‘If,’’ she continued, ‘‘ you do not leave this house 
before he returns, Mr. Savarto shall be made acquainted with the 
whole of your conduct, and it is for you to decide whether that will 
bear looking into. For my friend’s sake I shall continue silent, 
provided you leave now, and never, under any pretence, return 
where you have striven to work so much mischief; but if you 
refuse, I shall know how to act, and her husband shall be told what 
sort of honourable gentleman he has been trusting so blindly.” 

‘** Miss Hilton appears to command here,’’ said Muller, in- 
solently ; “ but with all due deference to her I must beg to have 
my dismissal, if it is to be so, from the lady who is alone concerned 
in this little affair. As I imagine she is ill, perhaps she will 
favour me with a line or two, expressing her real wishes.”’ 

“I do command in this house at present, Mr. Muller ; so far as 
you are concerned, all is in my hands, and you may rest assured I 
shall do my very best for my friend, knowing the whole of this most 
disgraceful matter as I do; and I now tell you that not: for the 
whole world should she write one line to you; and you may believe 
me when I say that Mrs. Savarto has given her word never 
willingly to see you more. Nothing,” she went on indignantly, 
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“can palliate such conduct as yours. Under a pretended 
sympathy for her sad position, you told her wicked tales of her 
husband, which rendered her half-distracted, and which, whether 
true or false, but for you she never would have known; and this, 
for your own base ends, having made her desperate, you artfully 
contrived the vilest plot for getting her wholly into your power. 
If such men as you, sir, who triumph in what is to your greatest 
shame—if such men were never received in any respectable home, 
there would be far less sorrow and misery in the world, and fewer 
such scenes as this.”’ 

The honest grey eyes were so full of disgust and scorn as she 
bent them steadfastly upon him, that even he was abashed. 
Indeed, she had won a complete victory, and finding he had not the 
shadow of a chance left, with a baffled air he took his departure. 

Marion returned to her friend, and it being then very late, gave 
her a brief account of what had taken place, and showed her plainly 
what great danger she had escaped; then comforting her with 
loving words and caresses, begged her to go early to bed, as she 
seemed exhausted and ill. Katherine, now quite subdued, called 
her her truest friend, promised all she wished, and entreated her to 
come again soon, and not leave her to herself, and her own sad 
thoughts. Marion earnestly assured her that she would come in a 
day or two, at farthest, and then hastily left the house. It was 
even later than she had imagined, and quite unaccustomed to being 
out alone after dark, she was anxiously trying to get an omnibus, 
when lookimg up she met a pair of blue eyes that were very 
familiar to her, and heard the kind tones of Fred Carlton’s manly 
voice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“¢ When pain and anguish rack the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou.” 

“ Wuy, Marian,”’ said he; ‘*I thought I must be mistaken, 
that it could not be you out so late alone; butI am very glad to 
have met you. Of course you will allow me to take you home now. 
I was wishing to see Hargrave greatly.”’ 

Marion explained that she had stayed much later with her 
friend than she intended, and they walked quickly away together. 
** And how is Mrs. Carlton ?’’ inquired Marion, after a pause. 

Fred’s bright face became gloomy as he replied to the simple 
question, ‘‘ She was ill this morning when I left home, but I was 
surprised to find her gone out with her sister to spend the evening 
when I returned.’ He did not add that she had taken the keys with 
her, and neglected to provide any dinner for him; so that after 
getting a solitary chop, he had sauntered out, glad to leave his 
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desolate home, and wandered about without any object, until he 
thus unexpectedly met Marion, and bethought him of spending a 
few hours with his friends. 

Mrs. Carlton did not often visit Holly Lodge. She was jealous 
of all Fred’s acquaintances, and although she had her own way 
entirely, he being the most good-natured fellow, yet her violent 
temper, and mean, paltry disposition, made him so miserable, that 
her absence was almost a relief. 

The evening had become cold and dreary, and Marion felt glad 
to reach her pleasant home. The gas was lighted in the hall, and 
Fred turning to hang up his hat, she observed two coats there. 

‘‘ Hargrave has returned,”’ said she; ‘‘ but what other gentle- 
man is here ?’’ turning to the servant as she spoke. 

‘¢ Mr. Gordon came in with master,’’ was the reply ; “‘ and Miss 
Amy is just going to have tea, miss, as you were so late.”’ 

“We are come at the right moment, then,’’ said Marion as she 
threw open the door of the little sitting-room in which they usually 
sat with Hargrave after their pupils had gone to bed ; and a perfect 
scene of comfort met their eyes as she did so. There was a bright 
fire blazing, and the paper of dark red with curtains and table-cover 
of the same rich hue, gave a warm glow to the snug little apart- 
ment; round the walls were hung some beautiful engravings, and 
the shelves in the recess held Hargrave’s books. The young clergy- 
man, in an easy chair on one side of the fire, was deeply engaged 
in reading a new pamphlet which had just appeared ; whilst the gay 
little Amy in her liveliest mood, the fire-light glancing on her bright 
hair and turning it to gold, was’ busily occupied in that most 
feminine employment, making tea, Charlie assisting in the heavier 
duties, and evidently highly delighted at finding his services not 
rejected, but even amiably received. Altogether it formed a picture 
of perfect home comfort ; and poor Fred sighed as he looked around 
the cheerful room, and thought how very different his home was. 

‘* Well, Hilton, said the latter in the evening, the two being left 
alone for a short time,’’ there is no fear that you will be so foolish 
as to marry whilst you possess such a sister as Marion to take care 
of you ; I quite envy you your comfortable home.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Hargrave, “I shall certainly remain single as long 
as she does ; there is no telling what I may do in self-defence should 
my sisters marry; but sometimes I really think that Marion never 
will: do you know, she seems to care for no one, Fred, and yet one 
or two have cared very much for her.”’ 

‘* | do not wonder at that,’’ replied Fred ; “ for, indeed, few men 
are worthy of her. God bless her !’’ he added, to himself under his 
breath ; but here she comes, and I must be off.’’ 

‘*But surely you will stay to supper—it is now coming up,” 
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said Marion, who had been making some little addition to the meal 
in honour of her guests, “ unless you are in haste to get home.” 
‘“T have never any reason to be in haste on that account,’’ was 


was the gloomy reply.”’ 
Marion looked sorrowfully at him, but said nothing, for what 


was there to say. 

That same night, Marion going, as usual, to look at the children 
before retiring, found one of them, a delicate little fellow of five 
years old, lying awake, feverish and restless,complaining of thirst and 
sore-throat. He appeared so extremely unwell, that Marion, after 
giving him some warm drink, had him put into a bath, and taken to a 
cot in her own room ; but she was very anxious all night, and not with 
out reason, as the morning showed plainly that the child had some 
sort of fever. Amy having undertaken to remove the other children 
to their homes, and attend to the domestic arrangements, left her 
sister at liberty to nurse poor little Herbert. As his parents lived 
at a great distance, and there was nothing to be alarmed about, they 
were not sent for ; and Marion shutting herself up in the sick room, 
prepared to spend some time in confinement, and to devote her 
whole time and skill to comforting her little invalid. As, there- 
fore, it was now impossible to fulfil her promise of visiting Mrs. 
Savarto, and she felt that she ought not to be left so long alone, she 
wrote to Mrs. St. Ledger, telling her how she was situated, and ask- 
ing her to go and see poor Catherine, who was (she said) ill and out 
of spirits. Margaret immediately sent a kind reply, stating that she 
and Mr. St. Ledger were going out of town for a-week, regretting 
that she could not come and assist Marion in her labours, but 
promising to pay a visit to Mrs. Savarto before she left London. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Poor little Herbert continued so ill for some days that Marian 
hardly ever left his bed-side. At last he began to improve, when 
one afternoon, as he was quietly sleeping in his little bed, and she 
was concocting some pleasant drink, a loud, hurried knocking at 
the hall-door startled her greatly, but fortunately did not wake 
the child, and in a few minutes the good-tempered little maid- 
servant came gently in, evidently much disturbed. 

‘* Mr. Savarto, miss,’’ she whispered, ‘‘says he must and will see 
you, and he seems in aie a dreadful rage, he quite frightened me.’’ 

‘* You stay here, Ann, and keep the room quiet,” answered 
Marion, hardly knowi ing Ww hat she feared ; but composing herself as 
much as possible, and carefully closing the doubie doors, she left 
the room and went down stairs. 

She found the unwelcome visitor walking rapidly up and down 
the apartment; but as she entered he turned and faced her, and 
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certainly his looks were enough to frighten a bolder person than 
poor little Ann. 


‘* T have come, Miss Hilton,’’ he thundered, without a word of 


greeting, ‘‘ to ask where my wife is. Don’t pretend you don’t know! 
I say you do: you and that precious parson’s wife put her up to all 
sorts of fancies and encouraged all her confounded airs, till she 
thought herself a martyr.’’ 

Marion, as she heard this, turned deadly pale and sunk into 
a chair, for she felt unable to stand. 

“* Mr. Savarto,’’ she said, as she paused for an answer, “ I have 
a little sick child in the house; and although I do not mind your 
insulting remarks myself, yet on his account you must be still.”’ 

‘¢ T know nothing about that, madam,’’ was the answer; ‘ but 
I repeat, I will have my wife—you do not answer that.”’ 

‘* Because,’’ said Marion, “ I cannot, and I am only too horri- 
fied that it is so. Indeed, Mr. Savarto, I would freely give all I 
have—almost my very life—to have my unhappy friend safe under 
this roof; but that can never be again. 

And her grief was so real that even he believ ad her. 

“T excuse your violent conduct,’’ she added, “ because I am 
sure you must be wild with remorse when you think to what you 
have driven her. I, whodo not feel that I have anything to 
reproach myself with, suffer agony on her account: your feelings 
must indeed be dreadful !”’ 

‘* Then you do not think she is with her friends,’’ inquired 
Savarto, on whom a new light seemed to be breaking. 

‘* How do I know what to think?’’ replied Marion, in the 
saddest tone. ‘“ I fear the worst naturally, as she has not even 
written to me.”’ 

“ What do you fear!’’ asked the enraged husband at last. 

** Have you seen Mr. Muller lately,’’ she replied in a low voice. 

*¢ Til kill him and her too,” he almost shrieked, as he rushed 
from the house. 

‘* After all my pains to have failed so completely,’’ sighed poor 
Marian, quite broken down by the sad affair. ‘“ And I did not 
believe she could have told me a falsehood,’’ added she, talking of 
the matter that evening to her brother. 

“ She was greatly to be pitied, certainly,’’ said he; ‘* but now 
she has put herself beyond all hope. I am very, very sorry you 
ever knew her, Marion, quite,” he continued, gravely. 

‘* Pray don’t be hard upon her, Hargrave—I cannot bear it ; 
she was so very dear to me, and had so much to endure, indeed we 
never know how we should act ourselves until we are tempted. 
Poor Katherine, it is a sad ending to a sad life, those two men have 
much to answer for. 
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TWO OLD-WORLD WORTHIES 


It is pleasant sometimes to turn from the fast-speaking, fast- 
writing, fast-travelling people of the present day, and see ‘how 
the worthy men of old times used to write and talk; just as 
it is refreshing, now and then, to wander out of the hot sunshine 
and choking dust of a great thoroughfare, into some cool cloister, 
where “ the dim religious light ’’ glimmers over the quiet tombs of 
creat men and little men, dead and gone long ago. These old-world 
writers were not so glib-tongued or ready-penned as we of the ever- 
lauded nineteenth century, certainly ; but there is a marvellous store 
of good sound matter in their tomes, and withal a delicious quaint- 
ness and sumplicity and outspokenness in their style, which makes 
us half in love with their odd ways of saying and doing things. 

The two worthies concerning whom we would say a few words 
here were very different men in rank, position, country, and intellect. 
They lived, too, in very different times ; yet wecan trace much of a 
common character existing between them. Both were the servants 
of great men, and saw not only “ men and cities,’’ but kings and 
princes without end ; both lived in stirring times, and exchanged 
the writing-table for the camp, and the pen for the sword. Both 
were moralists of an easy-going, worldly-wise stamp; both were 
tolerably unscrupulous when their own interest was concerned ; 
and both have left us a faithful and most interesting account of 
what they did, and said, and thought, in their diary and memoirs. 

Our two worthies, then, are Philip de Commines, Prince de 
Talmont and Lord of Argenton; and Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy, and some time Secretary to the Admiralty. 

It may seen at first incongruous to compare the powerful courtly 
minister of Charles of Burgundy, of Louis XI., and Charles VIII., 
with the London tailor’s son, who managed the navy estimates for 
a very indifferent master ; but any one who read the Memoirsof De 
Commines, and the Diary of Pepys, will be struck by the similarity 
of manner with which both gossiping, diary-keeping worthies 
express themselves, especially when they think it necessary to 
season their narratives (as they do) with little scraps of odd, 
common-place morality. , 

Both writers lived at the epoch of a revolution; Commines at 
the time when the old world of the middle ages was in its death 
throe. Columbus had made his first voyage, the first grumble of the 
storm which heralded the Reformation we heard twenty years after 
Commines had gone to his grave. Pepys saw the Commonwealth, 
was at St. Paul’s School, where John Milton studied, when 
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Charles I. was slaughtered ; was a young man newly-married during 
the troublous times when King Charles was over the water and the 
Puritans had it all their own way ; was on board the flag-ship of Sir 
Edward Montagu, as secretary, when they brought home the king 
from Scheveling ; and lived to see King James come in and go out, 
and Queen Anne seated on the throne ; and then was taken to his 
rest in St. Olave’s Church, London. De Commines introduces us 
to rare good company, as befits one who was held at the font by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; we listen to the rash projects 
of Charles, Count of Charolois, the well-known téméraire of history 
and romance; we break a lance in the crowded streets of Liege, 
with William de la Marc, wonder at the treacherous plots of the 
Count of Campobasso, or the cruel enemy of his sacred Majesty, 
King Louis XI. ; anon, we are away in England, where the king- 
maker, Warwick, is busy, and the White Rose is undergoing a series 
of vicissitudes which even puzzled the historian Lingard to follow. 

Then we follow poor, headstrong, impolitic Charles of Burgundy to 
the Swiss mountains near Cheenion. and see him beaten by the 
brave mountain people; and a little later we come to his death at 
Nancy, where the Duke of Lorraine was in arms against him. We 
have treaties and embassies without end, servants in heralds’ coats, 
soothsayers and holy men, and sketches of life in Florence and 
Venice. With Pepys, too, we see some great people; dukes of 
York and gay ladies of a rather too gay court, and admirals and 
generals in plenty ; but Pepys is most pleasant when he tells us of 
his domestic affairs, of his dinners and little junketings with “ W. 
Hewer,”’ at whose house at Clapham the worthy secretary died at 
last ; of his new clothes and his new chimney-pot, and how he dis. 
ported himself at the theatres, where he seems to have passed 
most of his time which was not spent at the navy business. The 
Lord of Argenton does not tell us so much about his private aff airs 
as garrulous friend Pepys, and he keeps back one or two little 
incidents in his own life which are by no means creditable to him ; 
but the Frenchman lets out little trifling bits of news about himself 
every now and then, which are amusing from their utter unim- 
portance ; and when he tells us that after the battle of Montlhery, 
he had “ an extremely old and tired horse, which drank up a whole 
pailful of wine, into which he accidently thrust his head ; I let him 
finish it, and I never found him better or fresher.’’ 

In following the fortunes of our two worthies for a time, while 
we must he content to travel abroad with De Commines ; while we 
must needs, on the other hand, see Master Pepys in and about his 
house in Seething-lane, in the parish of St. Olave, Hart-street, we 
must be as careful as we can to recollect the difference between the 
two men when they are speaking, and the space of two centuries 
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5 which intervenes between them. Let us hear what the French 
% noble has to say about King Louis XI; every monster has found 
‘i an apologist. Characters suchas Richard III., and John of Anjou 
5 have been declared to be ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning,”’ and 
t, so there is no reason why the cowardly old tyrant of “ Plessis les 
. Tours ’’ should not have his modicum of poison. De Commines, how- 
rs ever, while he eulogises his master in the most fulsome manner, 
J lets out so much of the king’s real villany that we can form our own 
is opinion, both of his merits and of the honesty of his favourite. ‘‘ Of 
y all the princes I ever knew,’ says De Commines, ‘‘ the wisest and 
“1 most dexterous to extricate himself out of any danger or difficulty in 
” time of adversity, was our master, King Louis XI. He was the 
£ humblest in his conversation and habits, and the most painful and 
- indefatigable to win over any man to his side, that he thought 
” capable of doing him either mischief or service. He was naturally 
si kind and indulgent to persons of mean estate, and hostile to great 
OD men who had no need of him. Never prince was so conversable, 
e nor so inquisitive as he, for his desire was to know everybody he 
ut could. But above all, his great bounty and liberality did him the 
e | greatest service; and yet, as he behaved himself wisely in time of 
’; (We distress, so when he thought himself a little out of danger, though 
d it were but by a truce, he would disoblige his servants and officers 
ot § of his court by severe and petty ways which were little to his 
d . advantage. He spoke slightingly of most people, and rather before 
or F their faces than behind their backs, unless he was afraid of them, 
. and of that sort there were a great many, for he was naturally 
it J somewhat timorous.’’ This is scarcely the portrait of the wonderfully 
3. great and sensible man, whom Commines would have us believe 
d [i Louis XI to have been; but then it was a distinguishing trait in 
1e the worthy minister’s character to find nothing but good in his 
‘s master for the time being, be he Burgundian or Frenchman. 
le King Louis, with all his cunning and worldly wisdom committed 
> — some egregious acts of folly, and never greater than when he came 
lf [% voluntarily and put his head into the lion’s mouth—in the mouth, too, 
\- of that most savage and unreasonable of all lions—Charles the Bold. 
Vy De Commines gives the most delicate hint of the way in which he 
le served King Louis at the price of something very like treachery to 
m his unreasonable master. The king was safely locked up in the Castle 
of Peroune, and hard by acertain tower in which Charles the Simple, 
le one of his Majesty’s predecessors, had been murdered by Herbert, 
re Count of Vermandois. In this agreeable neighbourhood, with the 
is — knowledge that he had stirred up Liege to rebel against its duke, 
e and that Charles and all his Court were furious against him, Louis 
1e awaited his fate, which had like to have beena hard one; had he not, 






possessed ‘“‘ some friend,’’ Commines delicately puts it, who told him 
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if he valued his life, to agree to whatever the hot-headed Charles 
should demand; this friend was no other than De Commines 
himself. Doubtless it was on this occasion that the wily Louis 
began to tamper with De Commines, and never ceased his pro- 
mises till he had won over the pliable minister, who, though 
like Hamlet of Denmark, ‘‘ indifferent honest,’’ was yet of Cali- 
ban’s kind, when he said, ‘‘ Has a new master got a new man ?”’ 
whether it was more owing to the king’s seductive manner, or to 
certain substantial promises, we may not say; Molinet says the 
king’s speech “ was so gentle and virtuous that, like the voice of the 
siren, it lulled to sleep all who listened.’’ We are rather inclined 
to believe, however, that a certain sum of 6000 livres tournous, of 
which we hear, but about which De Commines maintains a discreet 
silence, had more to do in lulling the conscience of the Lord of 
Argenton to sleep, than the siren speeches of his majesty. Certain 
it is that on the 7th of August, 1472, De Commines left Burgundy 
finally, and gave himself up entirely to the not- over- creditable 
service of the King of France. 

You may form your own opinion of De Commines’ practical 
morality from this event; of his theoretical morals he has left us 
plenty of examples. Speaking of the vices of princes, of which he 
must have known more than most men, our novelist says, ‘‘ It is 
therefore to be concluded that neither natural reason, nor our own 
knowledge, nor the fear of God, nor love of our neighbour, nor any- 
thing else, is always sufficient to restrain us from doing violence to 
one another, or to withhold us from retaining what we have got 
already, or to hinder us from usurping the possessions of other 
people by all possible ways.’’ De Commines surely speaks from 
experience here, since he was enriched with the spoils of the house of 
Amboise, taken from the rightful heirs in the most nefarious 
maanner, and proving in the end the source of endless troubles to 
their illegal possessors. He goes on in this strain—‘‘ It would 
seem probable that God is, as it were, constrained to show many 
signs, and to chastise us with many rods for our indolence and 
perverseness ; but the brutishness and ignorance of princes are very 
dangerous and dreadful, because the happiness or misery of their 
subjects depend wholly upon them.’’ The little anecdotes and 
traits of character of his master, Louis, are given with charming 
naiveté by De Commines ; he speaks openly of the cowardly caution 
of the French monarch, who ‘‘ would never risk anything and 
always endeavoured to avoid a battle. If there were any officer in 
the town alike and willing to betray it for money, he was sure to 
have the king for a customer, and needed not to be afraid to demand 
an extravagant sum; for, however exorbitant, his Majesty would 
‘nly have paid it rather than venture a battle or a siege.” He 
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confesses that Louis “had oppressed and tyrannised over his 
subjects more than all his predecessors.’’ Here is a picture of the 
king when his first illness struck him, the first sign that his wicked 
life was drawing to a close. 

‘‘ He was sitting at dinner one day at Forges, near Chinon, 
when he was seized on a sudden with a fit that took away his 
speech. Those who were about him took him from the table, 
placed him near the fire, and shut up the windows; and though he 
endeavoured to get to them for the benefit of the air, yet some of 
them, imagining it for the best, kept him away.’’ The physician 
comes, however, and orders the wimdows to be opened, and his 
sacred majesty, on recovery, ‘‘ began to inquire who they were who 
held him by force from going to the window ; and being told their 
names, he banished them from court, and took away their employ- 
ments from some of them, and never would see them again.””’ We 
should hardly imagine that these unfortunates took the last part of 
their punishment much to heart. The old tyrant of Plessis was 
rather pricked in his wicked old heart by this illness, for after 
having recovered and avenged himself on his attendants, he 
liberated Cardinal Belue, whom he had left for eleven years shut up 
in an ingeniously cruel cage of the cardinal’s own invention. A 
special cage, as Dupont tells us, was made for his eminence’s accom- 
modation, at a cost of sixty livres. Louis also remitted an excessive 
tax. From this time of his sickness the king remained chiefly shut 
up in his castle of Plessis les Tours, and his life there, as described 
by Commines, needs no remark here, since the hand of the northern 
magician has rendered it in matchless style ‘in the pages of 
“Quentin Durward.’’ We may, however, listen to De Commines’ 
account of the declining days of Louis with advantage. ‘The super- 
stition of the king is well-known, and when the aforesaid illness had 
given him a hint that he was not immortal, he sent in to Calabrio, 
for a certain friar known as ‘‘ the holy man,’’ and who seems to have 
been St. Francis de Paulo, the founder of the Minims, or lowest order 
ofmonks. This holy man seems to have possessed wondrous powers 0 
sanctity ;$he was, says De Commines, “‘ at the age of twelve years put 
into a hole in arock, where he lived until the age of three and forty 
years of age and upwards.’’ Commines thinks that he ‘‘ never 
saw any man living so holy, nor out of whose mouth the mouth 
the Holy Ghost did more manifestly speak, for he was not illiterate, 
though he had never been taught.’’ This prodigy arrived at the 
court of the timorous, suspicious old ruler of France ; and the king, 
we hear, fell down upon his knees befcre the friar, and begged him 
to prolong his life, to which request, says De Commines, St. 
Francis replied, ‘‘ as a prudent man ought.” The sick monarch 
presents a lamentable picture as sketched by his minister ; he was 
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supicious of every one about him, and would see no one except 
in cases of the most urgent kind. ‘‘ To look upon him one would 
have thought him rather a dead than a living man. He was grown 
so lean it was scarce credible.’’ He now dressed in the most costly 
manner, whereas he had formerly been remarkable for the mean. 
ness of his attire. His gown. however, of crimson satin, lined 
with martins’ fur, could not warm the old man’s heart, nor com. 
fort a breast where of a surety the milk of human kindness had 
never been. Louis himself informed De Commines, not many days 
before his death, that he passed his time in making and ruining 
men; and he did this that his subjects might take notice he was 
not yet dead. This is worthy of the Roman emperor who executed 
several of his subjects at the time of his own death, that there might 
be some mourners when he was gone. At this time King Louis 
seems to have taken strange fancies into his head; ‘‘ he had,” 
says our historian, ‘‘a mighty curiosity for dogs, and sent into 
foreign countries for them; into Spain for mastiffs, into Bretagne 
for greyhounds and spaniels, to Valentia for little shaggy dogs, and 
bought them at a dearer price than the pecple asked. He sent into 
Sicily to buy a mule of an officer of that country, and paid him 
double the value. He purchased strange creatures wherever they 
could be found, such as a sort of lion from Barbary, no bigger than 
foxes, and which are called adits.” From the cash accounts of a 
certain Jehan Raguier for the year 1479, we learn that he gave 


** to a Portuguese who had brought some dogs to the king, six gold 
crowns ; to an Englishman who brought him a great dog, ten gold 


crowns ; to a man who brought him a little dog, one crown ; to six 
men who brought him some live hares, thirty crowns.’’ We also 
find that in 1482 one Macé Bastard received 160 livres for his 
expenses into Provence, ‘‘ to await the coming of certain galleys 
with strange and savage beasts and other things, which the king 
had ordered to be brought from the countries of Barbary.’’ 

But it was all of no avail: he took no pleasure in his ‘‘ little 
shaggy dogs’’ or his “ strange and savage beasts:”’ when they 
were brought, De Commines says, he never valued them. ‘‘ He 
behaved himself after so strange a manner that he was more for- 
midable both to his neighbours*and subjects than he had ever been 
before ; and, indeed, that was his design and the motive which 
induced him to act so unaccountably.’’ This amiable patient re- 
ceived various matters to assist towards his recovery. ‘Thus, Pope 
Sixtus IV. sent him the corporal or vest which St. Peter is supposed 
to have used when he said mass ; the king also procured the holy 
vial of Rheims, containing the oil with which the Kings of France 
were anointed at their coronation. He seems to have held the 
common belief as to the powers of gold; for we learn that he took 
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it internally in the form of aurum potabile. He obstinately re- 
fused some relics sent by the ‘‘ Grand Turk,” Bajazet II., the son 
of the conqueror of Constantinople; and on this subject De Com- 
mines moralises as follows,—‘‘ From all this we may be able to 
judge of the wisdom and greatness of our king, and of the great 
esteem and character he bore in the world, when spiritual things 
dedicated to devotion and religion were employed for the lengthening 
of his life. But all endeavours to prolong his life proved ineffectual ; 
his time was come, and he must needs follow his predecessors. Yet 
in one thing Almighty God favoured him in a peculiar manner, for 
as he had made him more prudent, more liberal and virtuous in all 
things than the contemporary princes who were his neighbours and 
enemies, so He suffered him to survive them, though not for a very 
long time.’’ This is not saying much for the virtues of the con- 
temporary princes. ‘The Lord of Argenton winds up this particular 
eulogium thus, ‘‘ Without flattery I may say of our king, that he 
was possessed of more qualifications suitable to the majesty and 
office of a prince than any of the rest; for I had seen most of them, 
and knew the extent of their abilities.’’ 

The king had always a desire to die on a Saturday of all days 
in the week, and he had his wish; for on Saturday, August 30, 
1483, at about eight in the evening, the castle of Plessis had only 
a dead king to take care of, and the cry went out over France, “ Le 
rol est mort—vive le roi !”’ 

De Commines’ account of the last hours of the king and his 
estimate of his character, are a strange mixture of praise and 
honest uncovering of Louis’s wickedness. He hopes ‘‘ that his 
torments here on earth have translated him into paradise, and will 
be a great part of his purgatory; and if, in respect of their great- 
ness and duration, his sufferings were inferior to those he had 
brought upon other people, yet if you consider the grandeur and 
dignity of his office, and that he had never suffered anything before 
in his own person, you will tind that little which he endured was so 
contrary to his nature and custom that it was more grievous for him 
to bear.’? This is queer logic and stranger morality on the part of 
our narrator. He goes on to tell us how abruptly the news of his 
impending dissolution was broken to the king. De Commines 
likens it to the suddenness with which Louis had sent messengers to 
inform the Duke of Nemours and the Constable de St. Paul that 
they were to be beheaded. Now certain attendants told King 
Louis bluntly, ‘‘Sire, we must do our duty; do not place your 
hopes any longer on the Holy Hermit, or anything else, for you are 
a dead man; think, therefore, upon your conscience, for there is no 
remedy left.’’ This must have been a complete blow to the old 
man, coming, as it did, so unexpectedly, and then the advice they 
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gave him, though most excellent, could scarcely have been 
palatable. His minister informs us that “he requested that when 
we saw him in any danger of death, we should not tell him of it, 
but merely admonish him to confess himself, without ever 
mentioning that cruel and shocking word death; for he did not 
believe he would ever undure to hear so cruel a sentence.’’ And 
yet he had made many a better man hear that sentence in his 
time. He was quite at the mercy of his physician, James Coetier, 
the original of Scott’s Galeotte, in “ Quentin Durward ;’’ this wily 
mediciner managed to keep in the king’s service by telling Louis 
that he could not live eight days after his physician’s departure. 
De Commines gives us a little insight into some of those ingenious 
places of torture which the king and his friends contrived. Cages 
of wood or iron, covered with iron plates within and without, ‘ with 
terrible locks,’’ were among these; their invention lies between 
Cardinal Bzlue and the Bishop of Verdun ; both had something to 
do with them, and both tasted their accommodation, as by a queer 
freak on the part of Louis, the Bishop was put into the first cage 
made, and kept there for fourteen years. De Commines came in 
for a like penalty later, and says, ‘‘ Many bitter curses he has had 
since for his invention, and some from meas I lay in one of them 
eight months together in the minority of our present king.”’ 
Another of these pleasing inventions was styled the King’s 
nets, consisting of an iron ring for the feet, “‘ which was extremely 
hard to be opened,’ to which was attached a heavy chain, with a 
great globe of iron at the end of it, “ most unreasonably heavy.”’ 
Coming close upon this account, our apologist says of Louis 
XI., “‘Our king never did any person a mischief who had not 
offended him first, though I do not say all who offended him 
deserved death.’’ He thinks, however, that Louis’s successors 
should learn to be more tender to their subjects, and less severe in 
their punishments; ‘‘ although,’’ he adds, “I will not censure 
him, or say I ever saw a better prince ; for though he oppressed his 
subjects himsely, he would never see them injured by anybody else !”’ 
This reminds one with ludicrous force of the knavish servant who 
pleaded in excuse, that he never allowed any one to rob his master 
except himself. Hereafter in his memoirs, whenever De Commines 
had occasion to speak of his late majesty, he always adds devoutly, 
“whom God pardon ;’’ but at that time the Lord of Argenton had 
gotten him a new master. We may not follow the fortunes of De 
Commines farther, or tell how he fared under Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. He fell upon ‘evil days and evil tongues”’ for a 
time, and got into great trouble through his ill-gotten estates. He 
discourses very pleasantly of what he saw in Venice, ‘‘ the most 
triumphant city he had ever seen ;’’ and how he resided there eight 
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months at the expense of the seignory; and how he saw some 
‘¢ extraordinary fireworks upon the turrets, steeples, and tops of 
the ambassadors’ houses.’’ He tells us, too, something about 
Savonarola, or Friar Jerome, as he calls him, who was burnt at 
Florence. But all this we must leave untold, and cross the 
channel to the house of Master Pepys, in Seething Lane, and cull 
a few of the many quaint pleasantries which the Secretary to the 
Admiralty has to tell us. We know nothing of him at Cambridge 
except this, that while at Magdalene, the following entry occurs in 
the Registrar’s book :—‘‘ October 21, 1653. Memorandum: that 
Peapys and Hind were solemnly admonished by myself and Mr. 
Hill, for having been scandalously over-served with drink ye night 
before. This was done in the presence of all the fellows then 
resident in Mr. Hill’s chamber. John Wood, Registrar.’”’ We 
can only hope that worthy ‘‘ Peapys’’ amended his ways after, 
and abjured sack; but we rather fear from his accounts of cer- 
tain merry evenings, that he may have been “scandalously 
over-served with drink,’’ on later occasions, when the watchful eyes 
of Mr. Hill and the fellows of Magdalene were no longer over him. 
Here is an entry for January 1, 1659. “ (Lord’s day). This 
morning (we living lately in the garret) I rose, put on my suit 
with great skirts, having not lately worn any other clothes but 
them. Went to Mr. Gunning’s (afterwards Bishop of Chichester, 
and later of Ely) chapel at Exeter House, where he made a very 
good sermon. Dined at home in the garret, where my wife 
dressed the remainsof a turkey, and in the doing of it she burned 
her hand.’’ You see our worthy was not in such good circum- 
stances then or later, when the king came home. They were living 
in Axe-yard then ; and we may picture a rather rueful scene in 
the garret ; Pepys, in his “ great skirts,’’ coming home hungry to 
a sorry dinner of hashed turkey, and poor Mistress Pepys bemoan- 
ing her burnt hand. Our excellent gossiping friend never omits to 
tell us how he dressed himself; later, when the great-skirted coat 
was doubtless worn out, he tells us that ‘‘ this day I put on my 
new silk suit, the first I ever wore in my life. Home, and called 
my wife, took her to Clodius’s, to a great wedding of Nau Hartlib 
to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at Goring House with very 
great state, cost, and noble company. But among all the beauties 
there, my wife was thought the greatest. Home, with my mind 
pretty quiet, not returning, as I said I would, to see the bride put 
to bed.’”’ Presently Pepys says, ‘‘ Eat a musk melon, the first I 
have tasted this year; and next day we learn that his friend, 
“ W. Hewer,’’ brought home ‘‘my velvet coat and cap, the first 
that ever I had.” We see that our friend was getting on in the 
world, and had given up the garret and the hashed turkey. Anon 
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we get a hint that Master Pepys was not quite cured of the fault 
which got him that admonition at Cambridge: ‘‘ Came a vessel of 
Northdown ale, from Mr. Pierce, the purser, to me, and a brave 
Turkey carpet, and a jar of olives from Captain Cuttance, and a 
pair of fine turtle-doves from John Burr to my wife. Major Hart 
came to me, whom I did receive with wine and anchovies, which 
made me so dry that I was ill all night with them, and was fain to 
have the girl rise and fetch me some drink.’? Doubtless Pepys and 
the Major crushed more than one bottle between them; and this, 
with the Northdown ale, which our friend had probably tried in 
the morning, and the thoughts of the brave Turkey carpet, were 
too much for the secretary’s discretion and head. Perhaps it was 
after such another piece of festivity that Pepys had to record the 
manner in which he spent Sunday—an unusual manner, we must 
do him the justice to admit. He had been to the play on Saturday 
night. On this particular Sunday he says: ‘Took phisique all 
day, and, God forgive me, did spend it in reading some litile 
French romances. At night my wife and I did please ourselves 
talking of our going into France, which I hope to effect this summer.’’ 
On another Sunday we find that Pepys went to church instead 
of reading of little French romances, but was not pleased with what 
he heard, ‘‘ a most tedious, immoveable, and impertinent sermon by 
an Irish doctor. His text was, ‘‘ Scatter them, O Lord, that delight 
in war. ’’Sir W. Batten and [ very much angry with the parson.”’ 
Here is how Master Pepys enjoyed himself on a certain Shrove- 
Tuesday in the year of grace, 1660: “ Very merry, and the best 
fritters that ever I eat in my hie. After that, looked out at window, 
saw the flinging at cocks.’’ Weare sorry to be obliged to tran- 
scribe another Sunday’s doings even worse than those on a former 
occasion: ‘‘ (Lord’s day) what at dinner and supper I drunk, I know 
not how, of my own accord, so much wine, that I was even almost 
foxed, and my head ached all night; so home and to bed, without 
prayers, which I never did yet, since I came to the house of a Sun- 
day night. I being now so out of order that I durst not read 
prayers, for fear of being perceived by any servants in what case I 
was.”’ It is to be hoped that he saw his own faults as well as 
those of his household, for we shortly find him putting Solomon’s 
advice in practice thus: ‘‘ The boy failing to call us up, as I com. 
manded, I was angry, and resolved to whip him for that and many 
other faults to-day. I said ‘ Will, get me a rod,’ and he and I called 
the boy up to one of the upper rooms of the comptroller s house 
towards the garden, and there I reckoned all his faults and 
whipped him soundly ; but the rods were so small that I fear they 
did not much hurt to him, but only to my arm, which I am 
already, within a quarter of an hour, not able to stir almost.”’ 
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Two days after this domestic discipline, our friend talked long in 
bed on a Sunday morning with his wife about ‘‘ our frugall life 
for the time to come, proposing to her what I could and would 
do, if I were worth £2000, that is, be a knight and keep my coach 
which pleased her.’’ Presently comes ‘“ La Belle Prince to see my 
wife, and to bring a pair of peruques of hair, as the fashion now is 
for ladies to wear, which are very pretty and are of my wife’s own 
hair, or else I should not endure them.’’ What would the honest 
man have said to the chignon ? 

This is what he thought of a gentleman, who unlike Pepys 
did not care for sight-seeing ; ** to ‘dinner, where Mrs. Hunt, my 
father, and W. Staukes; but, what a stir Staukes makes, 
with his being wounded in the streets, atid wearied in walking in 
London, and would not be wooed by my wife and Ashwell to go 
to a play, nor to White Hall, or to see the lyons [at the Tower] 
though he was carried in a coach! I never could have thought there 
had been upon earth a man so little curious in the world as he is.”’ 

There were some changes going on in the suburbs of London 
even in Pepys’s day. Speaking of Islington, which he loved from 
the recollections of his childhood, which was spent there, he says, 
“ Walked to the Ducking-pond Fields—but they are so altered since 
my father used to carry us to Islington, to the old man’s at the 
‘King’s Head,’ to eat cakes and ale (his name was Pitts), that | 
did not know which was the ducking-pond, nor where I was.”’ 

It is interesting to notice how two hundred years ago Islington 
was verging towards the place of the ‘‘ Angel ’’ of to- day, and was 
losing its old landmarks; its pond where ‘the cockney sportsmen 
hunted ducks; and its house-of-call with cakes and ale, kept by 
some genial man unknown to fame, whose name was Pitts. 
Pepys seems to have been a very dragon in his household, and the 
servants of his day must have been very unlike the “ neat-handed,”’ 
but somewhat troublesome, Phyllises of the present time. On a 
certain Sunday Pepy’s hears of his maid admitting a “ roguing Scotch 
woman ’’ to assist in cleaning; whereupon he fell mightily out, 
and made his wife “ to the disturbance of the house and neighbours 
to beat this little girl, and then shut her down into the cellar, and 
there she lay al] night.’”’ What are we to think of Mistress Pepys, 
by this the following entry? “My wife busy, is going with her 
woman to the hot-house to bathe herself, after her long being 
within doors in the dirt, so that she pretends to a resolution of being 
hereafter very clean. How long it will hold I can guess.”’ 

Pepys, however, can be grave enough at times, and though it 
more accords with our plan to show him in his lighter fancies, 
revelling with W. Hewer, or going by water to Fox Hall, or dis- 
coursing on the merits of the drama; yet we must hear what he 
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thought of the great calamities which came upon London after each 
other, the Plague and the Great Fire. Writing in August, 1665, 
he describes the universal panic in which every one lived, thinking 
every headache and trifling disorder the premonitory symptoms of 
the fatal plague. He tells us of the fright which a certain Mr, 
Wright got; his servant-maid falling sick of the plague, was 
removed to an outhouse, and a nurse sent to watch her; during 
the temporary absence of this nurse, the poor plague-stricken 
patient managed to escape. The nurse returns, finding the door ot 
the outhouse locked, thinks the girl must be dead, and consults 
with Mr. Wright how to get her buried, as few would undertake the 
hazardous task. Mr. Wright is returning from an unsuccessful 
visit to the parish authorities, when he meets the supposed dead 
woman walking across the common, ‘‘ which frighted him werse 
than before.’’ They got the patient finally into a pest-coach, and 
were conveying her to one of the pest- houses, when a young gallant 
riding by mistook the ghastly conveyance for some coy beauty 
purposely riding with closed curtains, and so thrust his head into 
the pest- coach, and found himself face to face with a plague-struck 
patient, ‘“‘ which put the young gentlemen into a fright which had 
almost cost him his life, but is now well again.’ 

A little further on Pepys tells how universal was the dread of 
infection: ‘*‘ Up, and put on any coloured silk suit, very fine, and 
my new perriwig, bought a good while since, but durst not wear, 
because the plague was in Westminster when I bought it ; andit is 
a wonder what will be the fashion after the plague is done, as to 
perriwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any hair for fear of the infec- 
tion, that it had been cut off the heads of people dead of the 
plague.’’ It is characteristic of Pepys to wonder what he shall wear 
in the place of a “ perriwig,’’ at a time when the chance of living at 
all seemed very remote. It appears that certain busy tongues 
about the court, then at Salisbury because of the plague, had been 
criticising friend Pepys, for he says, ‘‘ Much troubled to hear from 
Creed that he was told at Salisbury that I am come to be a great 
swearer and drunkard ; but, Lord! to see how my late little drink- 
ing of wine is taken notice of by his own men to my advantage.”’ 
We suspect that the news had got wind of that Sunday night, and 
one or two other occasions, when the secretary admits that he was 
‘*foxed.’’ Pepys expresses genuine delight at his return home 
after the plague, when the terrible crosses were being removed from 
the infected doors ; and speaks of his joyful reunion with his wife, 
who had been in the country during the infection ; he does not for- 
get, however, to tell us that at.the lodgings which he took previously 
to his return home, the landlady ‘‘ was deadly dear in everything 
we have.”’ 
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Here is the first hint of the great fire. ‘‘September 2nd, 
1666 (Lord’s day). Some of our maids setting up late last night 
to get things ready against our feast to-day, Jane called us up 
about three in the morning to tell us of a great fire they saw in the 
city. By-and-bye Jane comes, and tells me that she hears that 
above three hundred houses have been burned down to-night by the 
fire we saw, and that it is now burning down all Fish-street, by 
London-bridge. So down with my heart full of trouble to the 
lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that it began this morning in 
the King’s baker’s house (his name was Faryner), in Pudding- 
lane, and that it hath burned down St. Magnus’s Church, and the 
most part of Fish-street already. So I down to the water-side, and 
there got a boat, and through bridge, and there saw a lamentable 
fire. Kverybody endeavouring to move their goods, and flinging 
into the river, or bringing them into lighters that lay off; poor 
people staying in their houses as long as till the very fire touched 
them, and then running into boats, or clambering from one pair of 
stairs by the water-side, to another. And among other things the 
poor pigeons, I perceive, were loth to leave their houses, but 
hovered about the windows and balconies till they burned their 
wings and fell down.’’ Pepys meets the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
Bludworth, and takes him a message from the king ; but the poor 
mayor is worn out, and answers ‘‘ like a fainting woman’’— 
“Lord! what can Ido? Iam spent: people will not obey me. I 
have been pulling down houses; but the fire overtakes us faster 
than we can do it.’’ Inthe midst of all this turmoil prudent Pepys 
was burying his wine and a parmesan cheese in a hole in his 
garden. And here we must take leave of our pleasant, chatty 
friend, though he has written many a pleasant paper, which we have 
left unnoticed. His failing sight obliged Pepys to discontinue his 
Diary at length, the last entry bearing the date of May 31st, 1669. 
His last words in his journal are very touching; having told us 
that he had been with some friends to ‘‘ The World’s End,”’ a drink- 
ing house by the park, and had there been merry; he concludes 
thus: “* And thus ends all that I doubt I shall be ever able to do 
with my own eyes in the keeping of my journal, I being not able to 
do it any longer, having done now so long as to undo my eyes 
almost every time I take a pen in my hand ; therefore resolve from 
this time forward to have it kept by my people in long-hand. And 
so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see 
myself go into my grave; for which, and all the discomiorts that 
will accompany my being blind, the good God prepare me !”’ 

In the quiet country home of his old friend, W. Hewer, at 
Clapham, Samuel Pepys, much more thoughtful and grave in his 
later years than when he wrote so pleasantly, died after a lingering 
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illness, May 26th, 1703. Dr. Hickes writing to Dr. Charlotte, says, 
** Last night at nine o’clock, I did the last office for your and my 
good friend, Mr. Pepys, at St. Olave’s Church, where he was laid in 
| a vault of his own making, by his wife and brother.’’ And so we 
| see the last of the genial secretary ! 
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Witmotr Buxton, B.A. 


VERSES: 


Composed on the Russian Proverb, *‘ Two hands upon the breast, and the work is over. 





T'wo hands upon the breast, the work is over— 
The warfare o’er ; 

And they who here have toiled and striven in faith, 
Shall fight no more. 





T'wo hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
And then the promised rest, 

Which yet remaineth tor the Lord’s own people 
Who have His name confessed. 


Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
And then that shore, 

Where we shall meet again those loved ones whom 
God took before. 


Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
Soon shall we stand 

Where sin’s no more, and tears are wiped away 
By God’s own hand. 


Iwo hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
So let our bodies hie! 
Lord, may our souls be borne by shining angels 
To Thee on high. 


Or, if Thou wilt that we should stay here longer, 
Father, for Thy dear Son, 

Give us Thy Spirit to say meekly, humbly— 

Thy will, not ours, be done! 
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Tue lark was up at the gate of heaven ; 
The sun was down in the wood ; 

And the brook was singing its summer-song, 
Through the heart of the solitude ; 

And the breeze was pressing the flow’rets lips, 
In a fond and lingering mood. 


And the tiny stream in the slumb’rous glade, 
With a joyous bound, leap’d the rude cascade, 
And carroll’d along, 
With gurgling song, 
By the peaceful foot of the mountain shade ; 
And shoot and flower. 
In sequestered bower, 
Elate with the quiet sunbeams played. 


Dame nature was donned in as bright array 
: As if ’twere the morn of her bridal day ; 

When a maiden fair, 
With museful air, 

Sought the hush’d retreat where the zephyrs play, 
And in silent dream 
Traced the wanton stream 

To the timeless tones of its minstrelsy. 


Her form was fair and a tender grace, 
Was mark’d in each sad and lingering pace ; 
More soft when the flush 
Of a rose-bud blush, 
Bloom’d the vermil tinge on her lovely face ; 
And her stately brow, 
Shone fairer, [ trow, 
Than lily of purest loveliness. 


Her birth was good, and her sire, ’twas told, 
Had held a lance 
’Gainst the powers of France, 
Had fought with the good in the land of old,* 
Had stood by his king on that gorey dawn, 
And conquered Saladin at Ascalon. 
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She was his heir, and the last of two 
Who had flower’d in the golden light of his love ; 
3ut, Death came in with a foot of stealth, 
And called the other ere well they knew, 
And left her heir of his heart and wealth. 


She had a lover as true and fair 
As e’er raised falchion against a foe, 
But duty called, and he had to go ; 
And her heart went with him, she knew not where, 
| But she knew the treasure was safe in his care. 
| Twas twelve long weary months agone 
i Since in the hush of that self-same wood 
They had felt the beat of each other’s blood, 
| And knew what erst had ill been known, 
| That each loved the other, the other alone. 
But the summer of parting came over the plain, 
| 
| 
; 








And there fell a long, drear blank of pain. 

And her eye Jooked sad, and her cheek grew wan ; 
And she gazed at eve, and she gazed at dawn, 

But no light foot came over the lawn. 
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Why sits she there ‘neath the aspen tree, 
Why falls the tear on her silken frill ? 
it And why are her brow and her heart so sad, 
Why gleams on her bosom the daffodil ? 
The sun, and the stream, and the flowers are glad, 
All nature is happy, and why not she ? 


Yester-eve a stranger, with crest and helm, 
Rode over the lawn and into the court, 
And reined his steed at the western port, 

And summon’d the Baron and Claribel, 

And told how her lover had fought and fell, 

Of how he conquered and how he died, 

With the foe at his foot, and fame at his side. 


The knight was fair and the knight was young, 
And his converse came from an elegant tongue ; 
He told of the wars he had seen in France, 
Of the victories gain’d, and the darings done ; 
Of deeds of valour, of glory won ; 

Till the Baron’s blood began to dance, 
And he felt the thnill of the air and sun, 

And the grasp of his old and trusty lance— 
Till his heart beat quick with the flush of youth, 
And he waged all his battles again, in sooth. 
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The knight grew warm and his tongue waxed bold, 
And the Baron gave heed to his wondrous tales : 
And told how he served ‘neath the king in Wales: 

Of how he had conquered on heath and wold; 

How he met the Welsh in the open field, 

And shatter’d his blade on Llewellyn’s shield. 


The Baron was fired with war and wine, 
And the knight went on with his chivalrous words, 
And told how his sire, of the royal line, 
Had fought in Flanders and served in Spain ; 
And how he had conquered the broilsome Dane, 
And fell with the Norman lords. 


His heart was deep and his words were fair, 
And he wove such spells round the Baron’s heart 
That, ere the merle had left the brake, 
Or the morn sat full on the summer lake, 
The generous sire 
At the knight’s desire 
Fix’d the bridal day of his beauteous heir ; 
And he swore by the tomb in the holy land 
That no other knight deserved so well 
The love of the beautiful Claribel, 
And none but he should possess her hand. 


* - ~~ x + 


The night was bleak and crisp and cold, 
The sky was flushing ire, 

And Claribel, with grief untold, 

Sat by her noble sire ; 

And many a struggling sigh between 

Stole from that troubled heart, 1 ween, 
And many a strange desire. 


Fixed is his will, the sire hath said— 
To-morrow’s sun shall see her wed; 
And in the ringing hall below, 

The bridal guests assemble slow ; 

And he, the bridegroom knight is there 
In waiting for the Lady Clare. 


The shields are flaming on the wall, 
In the rich tapers’ © lare ; 
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And flowers to grace the festival 

Are meekly blooming there ; 

And in the midst the sumptuous board 
Speaks of its hospitable lord, 

And of his beauteous heir ; 

And trusty minstrels with sweet lays, 
Prepare to sing the maiden’s praise ; 
And comely dames of varied mien, 
Add lustre to the glowing scene ; 

And warrior knights, with manly grace, 
Kept all in flush of happiness. 


Then up from out the shining maze 
Were sparkling eyelets turn’d ; 
And in each glad unswerving gaze, 
Wrapt admiration burn’d ; 
And o’er the rare flower-mantled way, 
Fair Claribel in garments gay, 
Swept down the aisle 
With pompous smile, 


And down her cheek unnoticed stole 
The offspring of her sire’s control ; 
And the bridegroom knight 
With footstep light, 
Approach’d her side with an air of grace, 
And led her along 
Through the gaudy throng, 
And the priest looked on with a solemn face. 


Unutter’d the binding words— 
When an uncouth murmur rose, 
And the bridegroom’s cheek grew pale, 
And his soul with a shudder froze ; 
And eyes were mutely turn’d, 
And bosoms heaved surprise ; 
And open swung the massive door, 
And entered one in warrior guise, 
And through the court rung shrill and clear— 
Sir Ulwin’s come ! he’s here, he’s here ! 


Stopp’d was the rite, and Claribel 
Rush’d to her lover’s side ; 

And guests ran, adding to the swell 
Of vast confusion’s tide. 
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And ere its waves had settled quite, 

Away had flown the bridegroom knight, 

From him he had belied. 

And soon the marriage rites went on, 

And guests look’d up with feature’s wan, 
As by his side, 
Sir Ulwin’s bride, 

Avowed she loved but him alone ; 

And ere that evening’s sands had run, 

The black-robed priest proclaimed them one. 


Henry JOHNSTON 
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A TRUE STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE 


On the 22nd of April, 1796, a fair-haired man, named Joseph 
Lesurques, arrived in Paris, from Douai, his native town, with 
his wife and three children. He was a man some thirty-three 
years old, had about £600 a-year, and had come to Paris to edu- 
cate his children. On the day of his arrival he visited one Guesno, 
a carrier of Douai, who invited him to breakfast the next day ; 
he went, and met for the first time one Couriol. On the 8th 
Floreal, four gentlemen—one of whom was Couriol, and another 
had light flaxen hair—rode out of Paris through the barrier of 
Charenton ; they dined at Mongeron, and afterwards went on to 
Lieursaint, where the fair-haired man found he had broken the 
chain of his spur. His companion rode on to an inn, but he 
stopped at a café, and borrowed some thread to mend the chain; he 
was not very skilful in mending it, and a female servant relieved 
him of the task, and helped to fasten the spur on his boot. Then 
the man rejoined his companion, and after drinking some wine at 
the inn, they all rode on. But the fair-haired man was destined 
to be unlucky; he soon found he had left a sabre, which, like 
the rest, he wore at the inn; and he galloped back for it, had a 
glass of brandy, and again set off after his friends. Meanwhile the 
courier from Paris to Lyons had stopped at the inn to change 
horses, and he set off on the same road, accompanied by a postilion 
and the single passenger allowed to be taken by him. The next 
morning the courier and postilion were found killed by the wayside, 
the mail-bags rifled, and one horse gone. Letween four and five 
the same morning, five versoile entered Paris by the barrier of 
Rambouillet, and a little after the missing horse was found wander- 
ing about the Place Royale, while four horses in a very jaded con- 
dition were returned to a horse-keeper by two persons (one of them 
Couriol), who had hired them the morning before. Couriol, was 
soon arrested, and also Guesno, but as the latter proved a distinct 
alili, he was immediately discharged. The next day Guesno wished 
to return to Douai, and proceeded to the magistrate, who had in- 
vestigated the charge against him, for a permit. On his road he 
called on his friend Lesurques, who accompanied him. But at the 
magzistrate’s they found the innkeeper of Mongeron and the maid- 
servant of the Lieursaiat café both of whom denounced Guesne and 
Lesurques as two of the murderers. The innkeeper recognised Lesur- 
ques as one of the party who had dined at Mongernon. The maid. 
ser vant swore he was the man whose spur-chain she had mended ; 
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and subsequently the innkeeper, stable-boy, and a gardener at Lieur- 
saint, deposed that he was the horseman who had returned for the 
sabre he had left behind. Lesurques, Guesno, and Couriol were 
tried. The alibi established by Guesno was complete, and he was 
acquitted. The witnesses persisted in declaring that Lesurques was 
one of the party ; but, on the other hand, he called two tradesmen, 
who swore that they had dined with him in Paris on the evening of 
the 8th, several workmen engaged about his apartments, who 
deposed that they had seen him repeatedly on that day, and a 
jeweller named Leerand, who affirmed that he had had buisiness 
transactions with Lesurques on the 8th, and produced his account 
book to prove it. The book was examined, and it was seen that 
‘9th’ had been badly erased, and ‘8th’? substituted for it. Legrand 
was cross-examined, confessed he had made the alteration to corro- 
borate his testimony, and the witnesses for the defence were 1n- 
mediately discredited. A female witness who followed was so 
severely examined by the presiding judge, that she fainted, The 
evidence was summed up, and the jury had retired to deliberate, 
when one Madeline Breban, the mistress of Couriol, insisted on 
being examined, and declared that she was acquainted with the 
whole affair, and the witnesses had mistaken Lesurques for one 
Dubosq, to whom he bore an extraordinary resemblance. Her testi- 
mony was rejected, and the jury found Lesurques and Couriol guilty ; 
and, in conformity with the practice of the time, condemned them to 
death. Couriol confessed his guilt, but declared Lesurques innocent. 
Dubosq, be said, was the criminal. The judges applied to the 
Directory for a reprieve ; the Directory applied to the Five Hun- 
dred; but they replied, that the law allowed to no one the preroga- 
tive of pardon, nor a power to review the judgment of the jury ; 
for themselves, they had no power, and no responsibility. 

Lesurques met his doom like a brave man; yet, like a true 
Frenchman, he recognised the sentiment of his situation. He pub- 
lished an address to the real murderer, imploring him, should he 
ever be brought to justice, to redeem the memory of the innocent. 
The day of his execution was Maundy Thursday, and he went to the 
scaffold dressed in white, the symbol of innocence, and regretting 
that he could not die on the next day, the anniversary of the Pas- 
sion. Four years after, Dubosq was arrested ; the witnesses whio 
had identified Lesurques were confronted with him and confessed 
sheir former error, and Dubosq was condemned and executed. In 
the meantime the accomplice who had travelled with the courier 
had been found condemned, and he had testified to the innocence of 
vesurques. The two other murderers were afterwards tried and 
mdemned, but the discovery of these was unnecessary. The mo- 

ent. that Dubosq had been found guilty, the innocence of Lestir 
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ques was established. From that moment the family of Lesurques 
have struggled to procure a formal declaration of his innocence and 
a restitution of his property, which had been seized to make good 
the robbery of the mail, but their efforts have had small success. 
His widow survived him down to 1842, but during many years was 
a helpless lunatic; his son perished in the campaign of Moscow ; 
one daughter committed suicide, the second died in a madhouse; an 
orphan grand-daughter remains to represent the family. A recent 
vote refers to the Ministers of the Emperor the duty of restoring 
to his granddaughter the value of her grandsire’s property. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHAT RALPH THINKS OF IT. 


‘* THERE is one thing I cannot understand,” said Lord Cheneys, 
musingly. ‘The morning after—after you disappeared, it was 
not that name was given up as missing. No; certainly not thie 
name of Trefanin !”’ 

“No; Eben Mussein. It was as Eben Mussein he was 
entered in the muster-roll.”’ 

‘Exactly !—that was it! Musseim.”’ 

‘* He took his old name of Eben Trefanin when he came to 
Europe. It did very well, but he had other aliases.”’ 

“That tells a tale, Edith!’ said her father. ‘ His life was 
very bad, then ?”’ 

‘* Ah, father, [ must not tell you about it. Very bad, indeed ! 
It would seem that he began early.”’ 

‘* How so ?”’ 

‘* Rao, his brother, —he was a harmless, innocent, poor fellow ; 
ig was well he died before he could be corrupted by him; but he 
suspected, when he came to Benares, that he had robbed some. 
body. He had a ereat deal of money with him—and he knew 
that he was poor betore that.’ 

‘* There was a great robbery the evening before he disappeared ; 
that was the very same day that you met him at Government 
House,”’ said Lord Cheneys. ‘‘ The perpetrators were never dis- 
covered. Could it be——”’ 

‘* Yes, by him, no doubt,’’ said the wife, shuddering; ‘* his 
brother suspected that something of the kind must have taken 
place.”’ 

Lord Cheneys did not add that there was a fearful murder too : 
but Mr. Casilis remembered the circumstance, and the hubbub was 
about 1t just betore he left India. They exchanged glances, but 
neither of tiem told her of this additional horror. 

* That explains a thing that was puzzling me,”’ said he ; ‘* how 
it was that a cunning, avaricious fellow like him was content to 
go away into Hurope in poverty, when, by staying in Calcutta, he 
would have the chance of profiting by me. But I understand it all 
now,” he added. .‘* That robbery, as you say, and the deserting— 
he was atraid, of course, to stay, and he guessed that my temper 
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would not be friendly to him,”’ said Mr. Casilis, laughing. ‘“ But 
how did you get on from Benares ?”’ 

‘“We stayed two months there after the birth of my son, 
before he arrived. Rao had begun to think that something must 
have happened to him, and consulted with me what we had better 
do. I had all the rupees still that I had brought from Calcutta 
with me, for during the journey the boy had managed to procure 
what supported us without spending any money, or very little at 
least. I had the jewels, too, but I had not occasion to part with 
them then. It was well [ had obeyed Trefanin . regards the 
money, as we might have suffered from want. At last he came, 
Rao met him one day at the mosque of mean ae he had been 
searching the town for us for nearly a week. And then, I bemg 
quite recovered, we started for Agra. The journey was very slow 
and wearisome from that to Bombay; I suffered, and so did my 
poor boy; but, to say truth, both Trefanin and Bao did everything 
they could for us, and but for their efforts we should have suffered 
a great deal more from inconveniences, changes of climate, the 
want of proper food—that is, as rezards myself—and many other 
hardships. After we had crossed the Nerbuddah, the journey 
became comparatively easy, although the great heat was very 
prostrating. The hot winds that were blowing then seemed to 
penetrate through the entire frame, oe a sense of suffocation 
and lassitude, drying the mouth mad filling it with fine, burning 
sand, that induced a continual and painful thirst which it was 
impossible to satisfy. But the child escaped this in a vreat 
measure ; I always carried him in my arins, and of course he was 
not exposed. ‘Trefanin was kind to lim, and seeined almost fond of 
him then. Afterwards I knew that he hated lim intensely in the 
way that he hates, and he was — on corrupting him - he could.’’ 

“ Would you like that he should stay in the army 

“He likes it himself, father,’’ she replied. ‘I was sorry at 
first, for I missed him; but I have not ake it. He is ill now, 
however,—not anything of consequence,’’ she added, seeing that 
they looked alarmed; ‘* but I was a itl —_ appy about exude as [ 


) 


ros 


could not take care of him myself. I think one of the sergeants bia 
beena little hard on him, not see me con alain > bu bier some time 
past he has been dropping things that made me suspect this.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name?” said ta d Cheney: 

She looked at him and smiled, that was ‘s only answer. 


“You iear for the fellow,” abe he, 


aaaeerl: ; but as to the eee 

W e will get him home | here, 7 1,”’ said Mr. Casilis, ‘ and 
let her nurse him herself, and see if we cannot get him quickly well. 
Ab, now, my darling, here i is some one you will like to see!” 


uv 
Se: 6é 7 
smilie too. Well, no 
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It was Evelyn. He had sent for her at Lord Cheneys sugges. 
tion, who had decided that she should stay with her mother this 
first night. The latter, at the first sight of the girl, guessed at 
once who had done it, and thanked him for it in her heart, and 
with a brief but eloquent glance. Evelyn had not expected any- 
thing unusual, but had come away at once on receiving her grand- 
father’s summons, and before she had dressed for the ball, much 1 
Lady Eastlawn’s discontent, who abused heartily that ‘‘ eccentri 


old man who was always dome the oddest things ;’? but Evelyn 
was not particularly erieved at missing the ball. At sight of he 
mother, she uttered a low ery of joy, and was im her arms the next 
moment, without stopping to wonder how it bad come about. i 
was noticeable that whilst My. Casilis appeared delighted with her, 
Lord Cheneys whole attention was given to her mother. He 


meeting with Evelyn was marked by a subdued tenderness and 
quietude, very diiterent from Evelyn’s eager, ardent ways, and ' 
I think, more touching. What a pleasant party 1t was then, th 
talk taking a hehter and livelier turn! Evelyn placed herself at 
her mother’s side, and seemed thoroughly happy, whilst Mr 
Casilis drew her to speak of some of the parties she went to, and 


the people she met,—tor Just then none of them were prepare 
touch on more personal matters. But it was easy to see tha 


; : 
Evelyn's presence was a comfort, and a kind of morn] support 1 
her mother: and she allowed the horror and tear of her husband ¢ 


fade away from her mind, and off her face, and even smiled 
brightly more than once, and spoke pleasantly, and all her old 
and charm of manner was apparent. And lookin» 
listening to-her, the two gentlemen thoueht, ‘* Could it be that 
sixteen years had rolled by since last they had been charmed by 
that witching face and voice, and felt thankful that all the trial: 
she had met with had had no worse effect than subduing the pretty 


> 2 


playfulness of the girl into a quiet sunniness that would shine out 


A 


now and then through her manner, like glimpses of a sparkling 
| 


sun-ht stream through a grove of luxuriant foliave, and over all 
chaste and womanly dignity, very beautiful and very touching 
remembering her story. | | 

By and bye Evelyn went away, with a sprightly step, to helj 
the housekeeper in her supervision of the preparations foi 
‘* strange lady,’’ as Mrs. Meekins called her; and when everythin 


was ready, she came and took her away to her own room,—: 
had been agreed between them that, after all she had cone thi 

that evening, it would be advisable for her to retire early. 
Casilis, thouch loth to let her out of his sieht, would not bi 
exacting, since he would now have her always. Word had b 
sent to Mrs. Caper not to expect her back to l'rimp-street, that 
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night. On the morrow she would be made acquainted with the 
change in her lodger’s circumstances, and that she would not be 
her lodger any longer. But Mrs. Caper had no loss thereby. Mr. 
Casilis, in practical gratitude, made her a comparatively rich 
woman for the rest of her life, and she often afterwards spoke 
amongst her gossips of the “‘ nice, lady-like body that used to sit so 
quiet working day and night, and was so patient always, thinking 
only of her poor boy that had gone to be a soldier, and in mortal 
dread of her villain of a husband, that used to turn up now and 
then, like an evil spirit, and terrify the life out of her; but at last, 
my dear, did’nt she come upon her old father, that she thought 
dead years ago: and there he was, as rich as a Jew, and no one to 
spend it on but herself. And sure it’s he that knew how to spend 
it, too, on her and on all that had been good to her, myself not 
forgotten, though it’s little I did for her, goodness knows!’ Mrs. 
Caper was never at a loss for a subject whilst she had this, and her 
friends were always ready to welcome it. The good fortune of 
others is a pleasant theme except to a very sordid mind. We like 
to see or hear of happiness, just as we like the blessed sunshine, 
which lights up some distant hill or valley, whilst our near neigh- 
bourhood is enveloped in clouds; and we turn our eyes to the more 
favoured spot, rejoicing and taking pleasure in the happy view, and 
feeling all the better for it, in spite of the clouds and the gloom 
which encompass ourselves. 

It may be supposed that mother and daughter had a good deal 
to say toeach other that first night, but we will not intrude upon 
their privacy. It seems to me that the girl’s thoughts, tremulously 
put into words, and her mother’s explanations, are too sacred for a 
page like this. But, whatever was said, perfect confidence was 
established between them; and their friendship, beginning from 
this, was loving and tender in the extreme,—-more so than sometimes 
is seen between a mother and child. They understood each other 
thoroughly. | 

And Mr. Casilis went back to Lord Cheneys. He had escorted 
the two to the door of the dressing-room, and then bade them 
“Good night !’? and they, too, had likewise much to say to each 
other. It is easy to guess what their conversation was about ; 
for there were arrangements to be made, many things to be 
settled. Of course Evelyn would continue to live with her father, 
and to be Miss Dormer in the eyes of the world, as she was, in fact, 
in his eyes. The revelations of this afternoon would make no 
change in his intentions towards her; and her mother would live 
with her father, quietly, as she desired, and there would be no 
attempt made to recal that past story to people’s minds, or to 
blazon ber innocence. It was sufficient for them she was innocent, 
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and true, and true in their eyes, and she did not want any public 
justification. Then, what little of her story had come to England 
had been forgotten long ago. Many did not even know that Lord 
Cheney’s wife was not dead. Others had got a glimpse of the story 
and had forgotten it; and there were many would persist in think- 
ing him a widower; and not a few manceuvring dowaygers and 
marriageable daughters levelled their shafts at him. “ Such a fine 
man and good position, and only one daughter! An excellent 
thing, my dear!’’ those leaguers would say; and Lord Cheneys 
took no tronble to disabuse them of their notions. And so things 
were to go on as heretofore—the only difference would be, that 
the misjudged, suffering woman, would be lodged happily, at 
length, in her father’s house, and all those who so loved her, and 
whom she loved, would surround her, conspiring to add to her plea- 
sure and comfort. It might well be said of her that her sorrow was 
changed into joy. 

‘* And now, Ralph,” said Mr. Casilis, as Lord Cheneys rose, at 
length, to take his leave, ‘* I would recommend you to be on your 
guard. That man is fiercely jealous, as we know, and I very much 
fear that he heard the whole of that story.”’ 

“Very likely. We cannot know how long he was there. It 
was a horrible shock for her. I feared she would faint, but she 
did not.”’ 

‘She is used to him,”’ said her father, with a very black look. 
‘* Ts it not too bad 2”’ 

Lord Cheneys shook his head. He would not permit himself to 
say what he felt on the matter, fearing to trust himself.”’ 

“But Iwas about to say that [have got a notion. It was 
against you his anger was directed, first. Had she not said that it 
might have been against you that the attempt would be made. I 
wanted to tell you he was there in the conservatory—I mean, at 
the time she fancied she saw him. I saw him, too, at the moment 
she exclaimed, and it was at you he was looking. I very much 
fear, Ralph, that he may make another attempt. Will you be on 
your guard? She'll be safe, Pll take care.”’ 

‘No one can be on their guard against an assassin’s blow,”’ 
sail Lord Cheneys, but looking as if he did not share Myr. Casilis’s 
anxiety. ‘‘ He had braved death too often and in too various ways 
to fear it, however it might come, and he went on to ask, ‘‘ did he 
escape them ?”’ 

‘Yes, seeing that he was detected,—it would seem that he was 
only watching there,—he made off. One of the fellows was outside 
the library-door when he came out, and made an attempt to stop 
him ; but he escaped, and got down to the hal!. Then James made 
a similar attempt, but he knocked him down. James got to his 
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legs again, just in time to see him opening the door. He and the 
other rushed out on the steps. It would seem by what they tell 
me, that there was a Nemesis waiting for Trefanin there. Some 
fellow detectives, perhaps, had tracked him to the house. James 
heard, ‘ Nabbed at last, my boy !’’ spoken by some of them, and then 
there was a rush and a scuffle, and some blows given and received, 
no doubt. But they think he got off—they cannot be sure. They 
heard the men cursing, and there was running and a good deal of 
noise, and that was all. I’d give something to know that he was 
caught. That was wrong which I told her, of course ; but I wanted 
to set her mind at rest, for we all know she has had enough of him !”’ 


A day or two after this the boy Ralph Sandringham was stand. 
ing in the drawing-room in Curzon-street. It was furnished with 
even creater magnificence than velow stairs, and there were various 
articles about that told of a long residence in India. 

“Now you just listen to me, sir,’ said Mr. Casilis. ‘* You’re 
home here on sick leave, mind that in the first instance, and you’re 
to be very quiet and get well quickly, and to obey your mother in 
all things, pills and doctor’s trash included,—(agide) though 1ts 
little faith [ have in drugs.” 

‘“Nor I either, sir!’’? said Ralph, ungenerously overhearing 
that remark. ‘I quite agree with you there. I never took a pill 
or a dose in all my life, my mother there can tell you that, and there 
never was a stronger fellow—eh, mother! But really, mother——lI 
declare, sir, I don’t quite understand. Am I to live in this grand 
house?’ and Ralph looked about him admiringly. 

“Yes, my boy,’’ said Mr. Casilis, very much amused at the way 
he had been taken up. ‘“ You’re to stay here always. When 
you're well, we'll get a commission for you, as you say you like the 
army 2” 

“A commission, sir!’’ cried Ralph, amazedly. ‘‘ Am I to be 
an ensign ?”’ 

amt” 

‘Oh, sir, that’s jolly !’’ and there in the spacious drawing- 
room he threw his cap up at the ceiling, and sprang forward to catch 
it with a jubilant air, and was then going to pitch it up again with 
renewed ardour, when his mother’s shocked ‘* Ralph!’ arrested the 
demonstration. ‘1 beg your pardon, sir, but it’s altogether past 
me. I couldn’t stop. I am not used to carpets, and that— 
not but what a paved court suits me better. I wish, sir, you 
didn’t take me so by surprise, and I’d have been on my good 
behaviour, made a speech, and all that, though speechifying is not 
much in my way. If it was a salute now—though the fellows 
wouldn’t blaze away at my orders; but I am as glad as if it was a 
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colonelcy, I certainly am! Eh, mother, think of that! Your son is 
going to be an officer—a gentleman, what you were always wanting 
for him. I know how you'll like that, mother,”’ and he passed his 
arm round her, and kissed her cheek. 

“Yes, Ralph,’ said she, in a slightly agitated tone, “I am 
very glad of it.’’ 

“Not but that I like the fellows I am with,” he continued, 
impulsively. ‘‘ They’re all as good a lot of fellows as can be, and— 
halloa, mother, who’s this ?”’ 

“Your sister, Ralph!’’ he looked at her wonderingly. Could 
this be his sister, this fair, radiant, fashionable creature, with such 
alight step, and such a well-bred air. After kissing her mother 
she turned to him, beaming. He did not well know what to do 


He was thinking would she expect him to kiss her. He used to 


kiss his mother, but then he knew her so well, and he could not be 
at his ease with this stranger, who was nevertheless his sister. ut 
Ralph’s courage was not of meagre material. He put out bi: 
hand. | 

‘* You’re mightily like my mother,” said he, “as lke as two— 
two—”’ he was floundering in a difficulty now as what he was going 
to say would scarcely do. At last an idea struck him, “ As like as 
two twenty-four pounders,’ said the imaginative Ralph. “| 


t 
suppose, mother,’’ he added, ‘‘ as she’s my sister, I ought to kiss 
her ?”’ 


** Oh, yes, Ralph, of course! 
And then the salute was exchanged, Evelyn laughing heartily at 
o ? oe ce i ‘ 


the idea of being compared to a twenty-four pounder, and Mr. 


Casilis joined in the laugh. Walph was already a ereat favourite 
with him.’’ 

‘¢ And to think you are my brother !”’ said Evelyn, “ how odd ! 
and we never to have met before! Jam so glad to have a brother, 
are you not?) I mean, are not you glad to have a sister ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Pl like you for a sister I am sure,” he replied ; 
“ but it’s no novelty, you know—I had one before.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, poor Lia! But now you'll have two, and I am to 
come here often to help mother nurse you.” 

‘* Me !”’ cried Ralph, ‘‘ that’s good! There is nothing the matte 
with me. I amas well as ever. I stood up against Bill Spollen 


‘ 
+ 


| 

yesterday, and floored him, and he’s too inches over me. That's 
not like being sick !”’ 

aa ©)! , | Laa | raQ 7 sot hi TC lid ?”’ ried {} > youn’ 

MH, QOOAUNCSS » Was it hoht lim you did: cried tne youns 

lady, shocked. 

‘Not quite. It’s what they call—but I suppose you wouldn't 
understand that either. You’re not used to barracks ?”’ 

“ No, indeed !’’ said Evelyn; ‘‘ but Iam glad you are in the 


ss 


hat 
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army, like papa; and oh, I was only going to say that Mr. 
Levison—he was my guardian, you know—he was in the army 


too.”’ 
‘Oh, there's notling like it!’ cried Ralph enthusiastically ; 


“ and you see you ought to like it. Everybody belonging to you 
were soldiers. Your father and your guardian and your brother, 
and maybe your husband will be to, if you get one. And as for 
me,” he added, drawing himself up proudly and manfully, “Vo 
never be anything else. I only hope I’ll die bayonet in hand.” 

‘ You mean on the field of battle. Ob, that would be dread- 
ful! Indeed I hope not.’’ 

‘A soldier’s wife shouldn’t say that,’’ said Ralph. 

“But I am not a soldier’s wife,’ she replied, laughing and 
colouring. 

“T thought you meant to be—oh, no. Well, a soldier’s sister, 
and daughter, and everything; it’s all the same; and I hope 
you'll marry a soldier too; if youll take my advice, you will. 
They’re the right sort of fellows, and no mistake.”’ 

“Well, Ill come and ask your opinion whenever I’m going to 
marry, but I don’t think that will be soon. [ll stay with papa 
and you always ; shan’t you like that ?”’ 

‘*Oh, of course; but you see I'll be ordered off to India or 
China, or some other place ever so far off—there’s no doubt about 
it—and I shan’t be sorry. Id like to see active service. IJf you 
could hear Stokes, when he comes back, I’Jl get him to tell you 
something about active service.”’ 

“Who is Stokes?’ asked his sister. They were now left to 
themselves, as Mr. Casalis was conversing with their mother in one 
of the recesses of the windows. 

“ He is Sergeant Stokes, of our company. A capital fellow! 
the best-natured in the world. You’d like lnm for certain. My 
mother could tell you. She knows him.”’ 

‘¢ Well, when he comes back, if you'll ask crandpapa, he’ll let 
you bring him here, I am sure, and then I could see him. But 
where is he ?”’ 

“At Woolwich. But I say, Evelyn,” said Ralph, after a 
thoughtful pause—“ isn’t your name Eveiyn ?—tell me this. Is he 
my grandfather too? It is so odd—now isn’t it? Iam falling into 
a lot of relations, as another man falls into a lot of money. And 
he is my grandfather? It’s good to have a grandfather that will 
buy a commission for one, you know! He’s a jolly old fellow, 
isn’t he?’ 

‘¢'Yes!’’ she replied, not feeling quite sure what sort of praise 
that was. ‘‘ He is very good and kind, if that is what you mean; 
and I am certain you love him in your heart.’’ 
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‘*Well, Iam not so very sure about it,’ said Ralph, candidly ; 
‘‘couldn’t do it all in a minute, you know; but I am deuced 
thankful to him for getting the ensigncy for me. It’s so good of 
him! I wonder how did he turn up, and just at the right time? 
It’s like Aladdin’s genii. Do you know what I'd wish for next ?”’ 

“What?” said she, smiling. 

“That another grandfather would turn up for Stokes. But 
he’s rather old to have one, I should say. Well, it is queer! 
There he has been in the service all his life, and fought no end of 
battles, and was wounded so often, that his skin is newer than mine 
from having to crow over and over again—in fact, like a bird that 
casts its feathers every year and gets new ones,—and yet he’s a 
sergeant still, and will remain so until he is superaunuated, and 
then he’ll half starve on a miserable pension; whilst I, that am 
only a soldier a few months, and never saw a battle in my lile, 
and don’t know what active service is, I am promoted over his 
head! It don’t look quite fair somehow, now does it ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, no !’’ she replied promptly ; ‘even though you ave 
my brother, [ must say you dont seem to deserve it as well as 
Stokes, if he has done all that.’’ 

‘* Listen to this,” said Ralph solemnly; “he is a hero. Did 
you ever hear of Marshal Ney? If you learned your ‘‘ Mangnall’s 
(Juestions ’’ right, ‘you did. Well, he was nothing to him. Did 
you ever hear of Lord Clive? of course you did. Lord Clive, of 
India, Oh, it’s not looking stupid at him you are !”’ 

‘©Oh, I did!’ said Evelyn, brightening up at this imputation. 
‘He must have been something. Mr. Levison has a horse called 
after him.”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ said Ralph, making a face; “ that’s news. Well, 


7 


did you ever hear of Mark Antony, the great Roman general? J 
like him next after Julius Cysar, don’t you? He was a grand 
fellow. If he hadn’t hoisted his sails after that confounded coward 
Cleopatra—I don’t see what business she had in the fight if she 
couldn’t stand fire. ‘To be sure, there was no firing in those days ; 
but she should have stayed at home and darned her stockings ; now, 
shouldn’t she ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know whether they wore stockings then, and 
even if they did, of course she, being a queen, had somebody to 
mend them for her.”’ 

‘But she shouldn’t have come to the battle when she was 
going to be afraid, whether she had stockings to mend or not. 
You take up a fellow so! You’re uncommonly like cranky 
Captain Fitts, who says—‘ Confound it, sir! I didn’t ask you this, 
nor I didn’t ask you that; answer a plain question when it’s asked 
you—will you ?” 
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‘* And would you say that to your captain?’’ asked Evelyn, 
when she had done laughing at her resemblance to ‘ cranky Captain 
Fitts.’ ‘* It don’t seem very respectful.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! there you are at it again; that was only an example, 
as it were, although, to be sure, one might think it. He’s not 
Julius Cesar, you know; there never was the like of him. He 
beat out Hector, and Hercules, and Alexander, and all the whole 
lot of them. When I came to Ariovistus, he was such a plucky 
fellow, I fell to wishing that he might bald out, though J knew he 
wouldn’ t. Nobody ever did, you know, hold out against Cesar. 
He might stick the three v’s at the end “of every book in his Com- 
mentaries, and it wouldn’t be boasting. But it was downright 
plucky of Ariovistus to say what he did say to Cesar, after he had 

conquered everybody else.’ 

‘* Do you know Latin?” 

‘Oh! yes, a little. My mother taught me. She learned it 
herself first, and then she set-to teaching me. She used to look 
out for the words im the dictionary for me, and jot them down on a 
piece of paper, and we got along swimminely ; only sometimes we'd 
come to a sentence that would be too much for both of us—for my 
mother, as well as myself—you know she wasn’t a professor—and 
then we'd skip that, and go on to the next, to get an idea of the 
sense ; and if that wouldn’t help us, we'd go on to the next, and 
so on, only sometimes we forgot the stickler altogether. But that 
was only in the beginning: we were soon able for every sentence 
long or short, er ever so crabbed.”’ 

What's all this?” said Mr. Casilis, coming over to where they 
were. 

‘Oh, fancy!’’ said Evelyn. ‘Mother taught Ralph Latin; 
she Seed it self first, and then taught nit Was not that 
brave? Oh! mother, how did you do it! I could never have done it, 
J know.”’ 

‘Ts this the case, Edith ?’’ asked her father. 

‘Yes, I learnt it myself first—that is, what I could of it— 
and then strove to teach him, but, of course, it was not much I 
could do. Jama woman, you know; but Ralph was very quick. 
He had soon mastered what little I knew of Latin myself, and 


’ 





quite overthrew my assumption of teachership.’ 

Her tather said nothing. There was much in this story that 
touched him. The ambition that her boy—her poor, illegitimate 
Ralph—should be educated as a gentleman, the brave resolve to 
master the language hetself, the setting herself to the work, and 
then teaching him, and even the rapid progress of the lad himself, 
so soon outstripping her poor, weak, womanly efforts—all had a 
pathos, a lesson that touched him deeply. Whulst he was reproach- 
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ing, cursing her in his heart, she was acting thus. What could he 
do to atone for all she had gone through, and all that he had done 
against her? And how could he reward the courage and brave 
endurance of her life?) He was thinking these thoughts, even whilst 
she was speaking, and then he went away, leaving the mother and 
her two children chatting gaily together, whilst he sought out Lord 
Cheneys and told him of this, and asked him, for the twentieth time, 
could he ever repay her for what she had suffered. But Lord 
Cheneys, when he heard this story, was silent. He was even more 
struck by it. 

‘*Ay, Ralph,’”’ said the old man, in a husky voice; ‘‘I see 
what you’re thinking. No, [ll never be able to doit. She’s an 
angel, Ralph—you’re thinking that. And to say that I cursed thai 
angel! Oh! why wasn’t my tongue plucked out! My poor 
daughter !—my poor Edith !”’ 

‘Was she elad to have the poor boy come to her?’’ asked Lord 
Cheneys, secing that he was growing excited and miserable with 
that feeling of bitter self-reproach which was strong on him since the 
recital of her story. 

“Yes, and if you were to see how the young fellow embraced 
her!’ said Mr. Casilis, smiling, and dashing the tears off his 
vrinkled old cheeks—* how he kissed her, and glad and happy she 
looked! I'd give something to keep that look on her face always. 
She has not thought of Trefanin since, I’d venture to say—at least 
not much. It wasa great pity that we did not catch him then. 
I'd like to come to terms with him—settle something on him on 
condition of his staying out of England. There’s that other child, 
too—Lia. It would be well to get her from him, uf possible, and 
have her trained rightly. She has a bad drop in her, 1 am airaid— 
vicious from her birth, it would seem; but she might be reclaimed 


? 


—she might be reclaimed.”’ 

‘* Yes, of course. It is strange that you did not hear from him 
since. I should have thought he would venture to claim her, from 
what I saw of him.” ° 

“Catch him, with a French detective at his heels! I have 
learned something of him since ; he is well-known. The detectives 
have his photograph—got it from the French fellow. JZe was over 
here after him last autumn, and had nearly caught him, but he 
shipped through his fingers. But they are all making a desperate 
set on him now. He is the head of a diabolical band of fellows— 
regular system, and all that. Nice person for a son-in-law!’’ said 
Mr. Casilis, smiling grimly. “ He got off the other night, though 
they thought they were well prepared, and there’s neither tale nor 
tidings of bim since; but he’ll be caught—he’ll be caught. Oh, 
no fear of him claiming her; he knows she is his wife no longer. 


? 
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Without the fact of her having had to fly from him before, what he 
did the other night settles that question. She shall never speak to 
him again, Ralph, whilst her old father lives.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BEN SHORT MAKES RIS DISCLOSURE. 


Ben Suort went to Frimp-street on the day after that on 
which he had been to Manor Melleray, with the object, as had been 
arranged between him and Trefanin, of seeing his master’s daughter ; 
but he found neither Trefanin nor her there, and as he did not see 
Mrs. Caper—‘“ she was out shopping,’’ her maid-of-all-work said— 
he learned nothing of the change in her circumstances. He had 
resolved not to present himself to Mr. Casilis again until he should 
have carried out his purpose; and so from Frimp-street he went 
straight out to Manor Melleray again, wondering meanwhile why 
Trefanin had not met him, as they had settled. 

Mr. Levison was at home this time—had arrived that very 
morning. Ben Short had resolved to take his chance of finding 
him this time before he set out for Challis Hough. As he arrived 
at the grand entrance—‘‘ and a grand entrance it was,’ Ben said to 
himself—he saw a young man, tall, dark-complexioned, with light- 
brown curly moustache and beard, rod in hand, and a tremendous 
dog at his heels, strolling leisurely round from one side of the house, 
and coming towards him. 

‘A fine fellow this, whoever he be!’’ said Ben to himself. 
‘<The master of the place, maybe; looks like it. A swell, any- 
how. I suppose it is—morning, sir! Mr. Levison, maybe? lt 
was thinking so.’”’ The young man—for it was Arthur Levison— 
had nodded affirmatively. ‘‘ Something to say, sir; s’pose youl 
ke good enough to hear me?” 

‘Yes, my man; come along in here.”’ 

The doors were thrown open at the approach of the master, and 
the two entered the great old hall, with the grim head of an Indian 
boar keeping guard over the lower end, and wild-beasts’ skins 
spread upon the mosaic floor,—Ben, sniffing the air of a great 
house, and feeling a little trepidation as to how he should bring 
about what he had to say to this courteous young man. The latter, 
having got rid of his fishing-tackle, led the way into the library. 
After a great many whiffs, and haws, and modulated snorts, meant 
to ease his mind, and assist in the delivery of his first difficult sen- 
tence, Mr. Short began— 

“Tt’s not good news, sir, I have; but when you'll hear my 
reasons, and—and all that, you’ll see, sir, how it is—his being such 
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a fool. Of course, I know you don’t know who I mean as yet, sir, 
but you’ll see it couldn’t be helped, in fact, and hope you'll excuse 
me—the trouble, you know, sir—and that I was right—I mean 
about this property, sir. Hope I make myself understood ?”’ 

“Scarcely as yet,’’ said Arthur, smiling. ‘ However, let us 
hear what it is. What property do you speak of?” 

‘‘The Challis Hough, sir. It’s what I wanted to tell you, tha! 
the right heir is to the fore at last, but as big a fool, sir, as ever 
you saw,” said Ben, with great energy. ‘It’s no business of 
mine, but seeing as how it is, and them that’s depending on him, 
and as poor as can be; and whatever she did, he has no right to 
treat her in that way; and, if he knew but all, it’s long sorry he 
would be. She’s better than them it’s going to, any day, twenty 
times over—not meaning you, sir, but the Challis—ahem !—lady ; 
and when he’ll hear the truth, hell be glad I did this for her sake 
and for her children’s.”’ 

‘* Ts it of a property or a lady that you are speaking.”’ 

‘* Of—of both I may say—the property first, of course, and her 
too, sir. She'll be wronged if you keep 1t.”’ 

‘©The Challis Hough property ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘** And who is the lady. Why does she not claim 1t.”’ 

“Faith, that’s what I can’t say. I believe she doesn’t know,”’ 
said Ben, scratching his head as if to right the few ideas it held. 

‘* What the deuce are you saying, my man,” said Levison, good 
humouredly. ‘She is heir to a property, and yet she does not 
know. Of whom are you speaking ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean to speak of her at all, sir, but of her father,” 
said Ben, clearing a little ; ‘‘ he’s the heir. 

“ What’s his name. Hugh Casilis, of course.” 

‘* Yes, sir, but that’s not the name he goes by now, nor for a 
ereat many years. He vowed he'd never go by it again, because it 
was his brother’s, he disliked him so. He hated the very name of 
Casilis, and the name of Challis, too, his polished scoundrel of a 
brother-in-law.” 

“An amiable family !’’ exclaimed Arthur, involuntarily. 

‘¢' Yes, sir! for certain!’ cried Mr. Short, in great delight, and 
winking violently. ‘An amiable family, as you say, meaning 
t’other way, of course. Oh, there never was a more so. Search 
every county in Eneland, and you'll not find their match, though 
the most of them is dead now.”’ 

* You don’t seem to be a friend of theirs.”’ 

“Faith, you never said a truer thing, sir, except tor my old 
master, and I stuck to him through thick and thin, born fool that he 
is.”” 
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‘‘ Ts this the man that you say is the heir?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ And how am I to know 

‘“‘T believe the best thing would be to begin at the beginning, 
and then I'll get straight along; eh, sir?’ said Ben, plucking up 
courage, seeing that the young man was disposed to listen to him. 

The latter leaned back in his chair, and put up his legs upon 
another, and nodded for him to go on. In spite of the subject 
broached, he was not a littlefamused by the ways and grimaces of 
his visitor. 

“Sit down, my man, and say what you have to say. I suppose 
you wouldn’t come to me if there was not something init. Let us 
hear all about this Mr. Hugh Casilis. It was believed that he was 
dead.”’ 

Ben was not loth to obey. Once launched it was all fair sailing 
with him. With a look of intense admiration for Mr. Levison’s 
behaviour, he dashed into his story, at first discontented and 
confused enough, but as he went on he grew clearer. Beginning 
with the period when he himself and the two brothers were lads 
together at Merebank, he went on to describe in glowing language, 
which drew more than one smile from his hstener, the vicious, 
malignant disposition of John the elder, how he took every oppor- 
tunity to tyrannise over and thwart lis youncer brother, so that 
even in those early days they entertained no very amiable feelings 
towards each other. The father, who seems to have been another 
John Casilis on a milder scale, always took the part of his eldest 
son, whilst Short stood up invariably for Hugh, who was his foster 
brother. And when the father died, leaving, with ill-judged 
partiahty the greater part of the property earned by the brewer to 
his eldest son, the covetous John, not satisfied with that, never 
rested until he had deprived poor Hugh of his dwarfed portion, 
leaving him absolutely penniless. He was then scarce twenty. 

**'The quips and cranks of the law, and his own roguery did it,”’ 
Ben said; “ that’s John’s of course, and with old Challis’s help.” 

‘* But that was not the deepest wrong. Hugh loved a true and 
very pretty girl, although far beneath him in position, she being 
Short’s own sister, but he had resolved to marry her before this ruin 
came upon him. And even then too, he determined to work and 
make a home for her, but he was not permitted so todo. There 
was a young man named Milo Challis living in the same neighbour- 
hood, son of a thriving lawyer, who, as Ben said, ‘‘ had a hankering 
after her too,’? but whom she abhorred with that loathing which 
cirls often instinctively betray for men that are unworthy of them. 
Not satisfied with the injury he had only just done his brother, John 
spurred on to it by this Challis, to whose father it was said he was 
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indebted for the success of some of his schemes, assisted in the 
abduction of poor, Mary Short, and when the brother and lover 
simultaneously demanded the name of the place to which Challis 
had brought her, he replied by coolly turning them out of doors, and 
telling them to find out for themselves. Mary died, and Challis did 
not return to the neighbourhood until Huch first, and Short after 
him, had left it as they thought for ever. And then Milo Challis 
Was married to John Castlis’s sister. This it was which had car 

Mr. Casilis’s invariable bitterness when spe aking of his brother, mee 
what had planted those vengeful feelings in Ben’s heart. A dozen 
generous deeds will not be as well remembered as one unkind one, 
and where there are such deep wrongs as those, they seldom leave the 
memory, especially of a man of Mr. Casilis’s passionate and slightly 
vindictive temper, or of such a one as Ben Short, who had nothing 
else to think of, and who had nursed his bitter feelings during thos 
long quiet years in India, and afterwards at home at Merebank, 
sikieare every object recalled his own and his master’s great wrongs. 
Thus hating the very name his brother shared with him, and as if 
to shake off the last remnant of home that clung to him, Huch took 
a new name, and entered upon a new life in India, and succeeded 
in making a considerable fortune for himself. He married, had one 
child, and had ev ery prospect of happiness. But then came her dis- 
erace, as It seemed. {mbittered in spirit, humbled before the 
men of hich standing, amongst whom he had laboriously gained 
a place, he left India and went away, no one knew where.”’ 

“ And like a madman that he was, le avine the only friend 
he had in the world behind see ere Ben. ‘‘I served him 
twenty years faithfully in India, and even if we had a few tiffs, 
it was as much his fault as mine. He had a wretched temper, 
and no mistake. My own wasn’t of the mildest, Ill allow— 
hard for it after the treatment I got — but, bless you, 
he’d eat the head of you before you’d know what he was al 
you about. With all his honesty and ort atitude—he'd talk of 
gratitude, but it didn’t look very like it, to run away in his worst 
trouble, and leave behind a agree that served him as I served him 
—put I was go ing to Say, ir, that honest as he was, he bal a drop 
of the bad blood it in him. In one of his passions his eyes would flare 
like a wild cat, and he’d curse and ¢o on that awful, t’would 
be enough to make any one tremble. It’s truth, sir. It’s often 
I said I’d leave him, but when it would come to the point J 
couldn’t ; for I remembered the way he had loved poor Mary, and 
that he promised to marry her, and how mad he was at their treat- 
ment of her ; and she loved him as no girl ever loved another, and 
I thought that if she could know what was ceoing on in this 
world—sure enough she’s in heaven, poor soul, for she trusted 
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in God’s promises—her brother can tell you that, but I thought that 
it would please her to see me following him, and keeping a watch 
over him ina way. He was little able to mind himself for an old 
simpleton,God bless him! The wonder of the world is that he was ever 
able to make a fortune. When he’d tell me of any speculation, 
that was after succeeding with him, expecting that I’d praise his 
cleverness, I used to tell him it was chance did it, and he might 
go with his eyes and ears shut, and it would have turned up all the 
same, and then he’d rail at me for a ‘‘ surly old rascal,’? Oh we 
used to pay each other nice compliments; and by and bye he’d 
come to me with ‘I say, Ben, you must do so and so’—some 
message or other—‘ I can’t trust those confounded parsees !’ They 
were honest, sir, as you may know, having been in India, but 
stupid as a deal board. ‘ That’s true,’ I’d say ; ‘ you’ll get no one 
to serve you right—you’re such a devil to have to do with.’ Ha, 
ha! how he would fly out at me, then !’’ 

‘* How long is it since he left India?’ asked Arthur, endeavour- 
ing to bring him to the main point. But eccentric as the old man’s 
manner was, there was something in it which gained belief. 

‘Twas coming to that sir. Sixteen years or thereabouts. It 
was his daughter’s disgrace that drove him awa Ly. If he had only 
known the truth, he wouldn’t have cursed her in the way he did. 
But, at any rate, he left India and left me too. I said I’d never 
forgive him for it. After serving him in the way I did for twenty 
years—it was a bad turn—a bad turn! He was the best of the 
lot, but he had a drop of the Casilis blood in him for all that. 
A born gentleman would never have done it; but them that rise 
from the ranks will show their meanness at every turn, when they 
think they’re doing 1t grand, and no mistake. ‘The way aman will 
pull on his boots, or give backsheesh, will tell if he has the good 
blood in him.”’ 

Arthur Levison smiled at Ben’s aristocratic proclivities by no 
means unusual amongst people of his class. 

‘“* You wouldn’t have done that, sir.’”’ he went on, perceiving the 
smile, ‘‘nor your father either. The Levisons are an old stock, 
and « high one, and you can afford to do without John Casilis’s 
dirty wealth. If you only knew how some of that money was got, 
you wouldn’t touch a penny of it, though you had only half what 
you have. Kven if there was no right here at all, but there is, and 
in London too sir, as I can prove to you. And some of that property 
that’s coming to you and the Challis girl, was his once, and was 
robbed of him by that wretched thief, John Casilis, helped by her 
scheming old grandfather.” 

‘But why does not Mr. Casilis put forward his claim? He 
cannot be ignorant of the will.”’ 
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‘“‘T am coming to that, sir; I am coming to it. He is thinking 
he didn’t make a fool enough of himself all through his life, but now, 
in his old age, he is going to be generous. Ha, ha ! a Casilis generous! 
He wants the world to be saying that miracles will never cease.’’ 

‘*Generous! howso! Ido not understand you.’’ 

‘* That’s because I don’t know how to tell my story right,’’ said 
Ben, perplexedly ‘‘ Iam goimg backwards like a crab, and I am 
blowed now, ifI can think of where to goatall. Nay, I have it: 
when I came to Merebank—I am on the right scent now, sir, and 
I'll fire straight away, likeasteam engine. Well, when he went off 
in that confoundedly unthankful way, I came home and settled in 
Merebank, for there were a few acres that my father had, and a neat 
little cottage, which, when he died, fell back to the landlord, a decent 
man, nota an unthankful fool of a Casilis, and was on his hands, 
as I was glad to find, when I came back. J had a saved a little 
money, and I rented the land, and put the cottage into trim, and 
settled myself there, to have an eye over the Casilis and Challis lot ; 
and to tell you the plain truth, sir, bad as you may think it of me, 
to see if there was any way I could reward them tor their villanies. 
It was then found that Miles Challis had been married to Ellen 
Casilis, neither she nor her brother seeming to care a jot about those 
_ black deeds of his. She knew of them as well as himself. They 
had one child, a little girl. John Casilis never married, and that 
little girl was his idol. It was often I met them, and he’d point me 
out to her and bid her laugh at my limp, which she’d do ready 
enough; for, begging your pardon, sir, she’s a Challis through and 
through ; and I hope—but that’s neither here nor there; and then 
Id turn about and look after them, and declare that if ever the time 
would serve, I’d berevenged of them both. And the time came, Challis 
and his wife died; and when I stood over their graves, I didn’t forgive 
either of them; for my poor Mary’s wrong was not yet paid for. 
And at last the head offender himself was called to his account, and 
left that will. You know it, sir. Did ever such a thing come out 
ofa man’s head afore? I'll not say anything about what he did it 
for. You know it as well as myself. You were wanted. ‘The 
Levison line was wanted. When, a gay young officer—its often 
I saw you, sir, though you don’t remember me, of course—you 
flirted with her five or six years ago, you little thought what a trap 
you were falling into. If you’ll take my advice you’ll not marry 
her. She is not worthy of you.”’ 

“ But Pll not take your advice, my man,’’ returned Levison, 
quietly, “ and I caution you against saying anything more about 
Miss Challis.’’ 

‘* Very well, sir; of course you know best; but I can’t help 
saying you’re wrong. Excuse me, sir; I’m given to speak my 
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mind; and if she was your*wife this minute, I’d say that it was the 
pity of the world that you’d throw yourself away like that. Now, 
if it was Miss Dormer 

“ What !’’—(Ben jumped)—‘‘ what did you say about Miss 
Dormer !”’ 

‘* Nothing, sir—only—only I was thinking that if you pitched 
the other, there’s Miss Dormer—you were her guardian, I believe, 
and ought to know what a sweet, nice creature she ts.’’ (Here Ben 
threw a plausible glance at the dark, impassible face of his listener, 
but his curiosity was not gratified.) ‘‘ And she’ll have the pro- 
perty, you know, sir, in course of time, between her and her 
brother, I suppose; that is, if you give it up; and, in my mind, 
hoping you'll take my advice, sir, it would make all square for you 
to marry her. I may say, for truth, [ wouldn’t have come here at 
all with my story if 1 didn’t think you'd see the thing as I see it. 
And the other one’ll have her nice income, and Lord Crawley 
ready to jump down her throat, for an idiot that he is! Good 
fortune! I should say, sir, too good tor the likes of her.”’ 

“You are speaking in riddles, my good man,’’ said Arthur, 
but with his attention and interest greatly increased; “if you 
want me to understand you, pray explain yourself.”’ 

‘¢That I will, with all my heart; and it’s easy. She’s 
Mr. Casilis’s granddaughter. I believe I didn’t tell you that 
afore, sir.”’ 

‘No, indeed! You surprise me creatly! But how—then it 
was Colonel Dormer’s wife that you spoke of as being the cause of 
Mr. Casilis leaving India ?”’ | 

‘¢ Yes—no—yes! Colonel Dormer’s wife, as it appeared then; 
but she wasn’t altogether so bad. Well, I may as well stick to one 
story first. It I go on hke this Pll never be done. But, faix, I’m 
allin a mess again. Would you be kind enouch to tell me, sir, 
what do you want to know ?”’ said Ben, in despair. 

“ What is Mr. Casilis’s present name ?”’ asked the young man, 
laughing at his perplexity. | 

“That sets me straight! Sandringham—it is Sandringham. 
T'll go right ahead now.” 

* An T” 

“ Yes, Sandringham. You heard the name, no doubt. He’s 
living in London, in Curzon-street, since he came home from 
America; for you must know, sir, as soon as I found out what the 
will was, I went off at once to search for him; and where did I find 
him but in Brazil, amongst the dons, and the niggers, and the 
parching sun. He hadn’t got enough of that afore in India. And 
he came away ready enough with me; for we had the same wish, 
and he was as hot as myself about it until he came to London, and 
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then the cool Lord Cheneys preached him into giving it up 
altogether.”’ 

‘6 Lord Cheneys ! - 

‘¢ Yes, sir ! he told me the very reasons, for he wanted to kee} 
me jn a good Sia Twas the only person besides Lord Cheneys 
himself, who knew his real name, and he thought to bribe me that 
way to hold my tongue. Faith, he vowed he’d be the death of 
me if I blabbed to you; but I wasn’t that chicken-hearted to give 
up for nothing what I wie all those years for. But I pretended 
to be aereeable enough, for he’d lock me up if he guessed that I'd 


blab. I knew he was thinking of doing — like that. 


When he takes a notion into his head, he’ll go through fire and 
water to carry it out; and Lord Cheneys leads him by the nose.’’ 

“ And what were Lord Cheneys’ reasons ?”’ 

“Well, you see, sir, it was yourself, in fact,’’ said Ben, with 
some perplexity; ‘‘ first he was thankful, and it seems he taught 
my wrong-headed master—not that he was wrong for that, but for 
being so easily led,’’ explained Ben, more confused still, for he wa: 
becoming more conscious every moment that Mr. Levison at least 
had no reason to be thankful to him; “ but he made him erateful 
as I was saying, sir, and right enough, to be sure, for what you and 
your family did for Miss Evelyn ; the good lady that’s dead,” bh 
added, with reverence, ‘‘ was like a mother to her, he said; and 
then our object—the chief one, I mean—to stop the match, which 
John Casalis wanted most, aud she, too, Milo Challis’s daughter 
Lord Cheneys told him couldn’t be done, because your honour had 
proposed ior her, and that you would have to marry her in any 
case, whether Challis Hough was yours or not, and that the only 
thing he would be doing would be to depriv e you, W = had been s¢ 
kind to Miss Evelyn, of what was your’s by right, John Casilis 
never meant it for him; he thought he was « dead sl since, whic] Bs 
to be sure, was as true as gospel. I mean, what John Casilis 
thought. I helped that myself, I believe. But, sir,’ expostulated 
Mr. Short, “I said to myself that sure you could break off with 
her and marry Miss Evelyn, and then it would be all square, and 
that villain wouldn’t have his way; and if you’ll only think ove1 
it, you can’t but see that Tam right, and you'll have an amiabl 
young creature instead of a——”’ 

‘Stop !” 

Pulled up thus unexpectedly in all the flow of his plausibl 
arguments, Ben glanced up to see if he was angry, but immediately 
after uttering the imperative monosyllable, the young man sank 
into deep thought, forgetting his presence even, and the cunning 
old tellow remained silent to let his temptation work. But it was 
not in that way the story was taking effect. He was greatly sur- 
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prised. He believed everything; one circumstance after another 
helped to fasten the conviction in his mind that Mr. Casilis was 
really living. The very manner of the narrator-- disconnected, odd— 
betraying at every word his own views and objects in the disclosure ; 
and finally, the mention of Lord Cheneys’ name—all carried con- 
viction. He had been little more than amused at first, but 
gradually his attention was drawn, and belief with it. And so 
Evelyn was heir to the property that he had not valued as he 
ought, because it stood between him and her. Of course, he would 
give it up at once. He would not wrong /er, whatever might be 
Mr. Casilis’s designs. And there was her poor mother, to whom 
the twentieth part of it would be so welcome. How could he avail 
himself of this extraordinary generosity, thinking of them? It 
would, in fact, be depriving them of their own, as Short had said. 
Evelyn would never be his, for now, more than ever, he was bound 
to Miss Challis; if he had, in a moment of wild temptation, vacil- 
lated before, there was no escape for him now. The day was fixed, 
and every preparation made; and on the 4th of April she would 
be his wife. Short’s advice to veer round, and shift his attentions 
from the former heiress to the new, did not receive a moment’s 
thought from him, albeit he was a good deal amused at the idea. 
No; nothing could induce bim to avail himself of Mr. Casilis’s 
hastily-conceived generosity. It was Lord Cheneys he might thank 
for that ; and, although he could not feel particularly well-pleased 
at being made so magnificent a present without his own concurrence, 
he heartily admired the munificence of the idea. It was like him ; 
it was just what might with justice be traced to Kvelyn’s father, 
for the little he had seen of him had shown the largeness of soul, as 
well as the rigour and stern sense of justice that distinguished him. 
He understood pertectly what his views were. Not gratitude only 
—that same sense of justice that saw who it was the testator really 
designed to enrich ; the proud resolve that his own child should not 
benefit by the accident of her grandtather—believed to be dead by 
his brother—being still alive; and perhaps, too, knowing of their 
mutual love, he wished partly to atone for that stern decree which 
forbade their meeting for a long time, by causing that she might, 
in a manner, make him this present, when it was forbidden that 
she should bless him with her love. It was a fine thought, worthy 
of the general, and Arthur Levison deserves credit, too, for so 
promptly erasping it. 

But he would not accept of this present. He would give it up, 
and then return to Challis Hough, to marry Sydney. Whilst Short 
was putting forth his seductive case, he had seen his course quite 
clearly, and the imperative stop was intended to prevent any reflec- 
tions upon her. But even so—the contrast which Ben was so 
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vigorously drawing came forcibly before him, not changing his 
intentions in the least, but making him feel how badly things had 
turned out. The same thought that occurred to Evelyn occurred to 
him too. If Mr, Casilis had only come upon the field sooner—but 
what good to think of that now? Nothing, except death, could 
prevent his marrying Sydney, so he said to himself; and having 
had a good deal of time for cool thought since that imprudent inter- 
view with his ward, he was better prepared to submit himself to 
the hard lines which had fallen to him. There was a good deal of 
philosophy in Arthur Levison. He had accustomed himself to the 
necessity of his marriage, being no longer under the influence of his 
ward’s presence ; and as to the property going to any one else, he 
might have regretted it, but not when it would become hers. He 
had never had much affection for it, beg well-off without it, and 
knowing the manner in which much of it had been acquired. And 
then he had a philosophical habit of taking things as they came, 
and of never regretting what could be done without, and he had 
seldom made much exertion, even for the attainment of a wish, 
except in the case of his love. That being strong, had overcome 
the laissez-aller humour, but it regained its hold once the occasion 
was past. He had seen that he must not have her, and atter that 
one rather desperate struggle, and very reprehensible attempt, he 
had given himself up to his fate. 

Thus what Lord Cheneys had foretold was to come to pass. Mr. 
Levison would give up the property, and still fulfil his engage- 
ment, and the chief object of the two vengeful old men would not be 
brought about. Thinking that he was not going to speak any 
more after waiting nearly two minutes, Ben put forth the profound 
remark, by way of reminder that he was there— 

“Tt’s a fine day now, sir, but sharp,” said Ben, seriously, and 
then he shifted his hat from one hand to the other, and jerked him- 
self out to the corner of his chair, and crossed his legs in a diiterent 
way from what they had been previously, and made sundry other 
demonstrations to show that he was a living man, and not a statue 
of some defunct hero. But he only stared at him thoughtfully, and 
made no reply to that suggestive remark. He could not help 
thinking of what might have been, and how strangely the little girl 
he brought home from school eighteen months before had been 
mixed up in his affairs, first gaining his love, then refusing to mi arry 
him on the ground of this very inheritance, and now succeeding to it. 
That would not be with her own will he knew, nay, guessed that 
she, as well as her father, had had something to do with Mr. Cuasilis’s 
generosity, and that very thing strengthened his resolve to give it 
up. He would not be outdone by them in generosity. 

‘*I suppose, sir,’? said Mr. Short, standing up at length—his 
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patience was not of the most enduring material—“ I have no more 
business here. You'll think about what I was saying. Of course 
you’ll do what you think best; but as to Miss Dormer—you may 
take my word for it, sir—you’ll have no trouble in getting her. 
When they’re both so triendly to you, the father and grandfather— 
why, sir, they'll give her to you jumping, they have such a 
mighty opmion of you and your family. And why not—elad 
they ought to be if they knew but all, and that her name is 
not what they think—but that’s neither here nor there. All I 
can say is, I wish your honour every success, and you're sure to 
have it, if you try. ‘Take my advice, and pitch the Challis girl— 
meaning no offence, but who'd speak of her in the same breath with 
Miss Evelyn; and she’ll have you as sure as a gun,”’ said Ben, with 
an odd wink ; ‘‘ it’s not every day she’d see the like—no flattery, 
sir, but honest truth. She has an eye in her head as well as 
another.’’ 

‘¢Look here, my man,” said Arthur Levison, now thoroughly 
aroused ; ‘* you should not speak in this way to me ; it’s not treat- 
ing Miss Dormer very well, and I shan’t permit it. I am thankful 
to you for telling me that Mr. Casilis is alive—Mr. Casilis of 
Curzon-street, | believe you said—yes, and i will relinquish my 
title, of course. IJ cannot consent to receive so large a present, or to 
deprive others of what is theirs, so Vil give it up. The share you 
have had in bringing this about demands that I should tell this 
much to you; and also, l would have you know that I have no 
intention whatever of breaking off my engagement with Miss 
Challis ; and let me beg that whenever you have occasion to speak 
of her again, you will do so with more respect. She will assuredly 
become my wule.’’ 

‘Sorry to hear it, sir,’? said Ben, with genuine regret. ‘I 
wouldn’t have opened my lips at all if I thought this would be the 
upshot of it. Iwish [ hadn’t! You're more fit to have them 
estates than my old master, and now that I come to think 
of it—the pity of the world it is. I wish I had held my tongue, 
first, helping him against his will, and it all for nothing. There 
would be no changing you, sir? if you'll take an old man’s advice 
that knows—-—”’ 

“That will do, now,” said Arthur, waving his hand, but 
smiling too, ‘‘as I consider myself bound to this lady, your advice 
would be only wasted, but I thank you all the same for your good 
wishes,” then he rang the bell, and when the servant appeared, 
ordered him to take Mr. Short to the servant’s hall, and treat him 
well. 

But Ben would not go without one more attempt. 

“Tl follow you, John,’’ said he familiarly to the footman, and 
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the latter accommodatingly disappeared ; and then he strove hard 
with all the arguments and logic he, could command to chanve his 
purpose, but without success, and had at length to depart, very dis. 
contented with the result of his mission. The Challis match could 


not be prevented. 





LOST ! LOST! 


Lost !—lost! When was it seen ? 
The light elastic tread, 

By which when dancing on the green 
The buttercup bowed down its head, 

But, looking up a moment after, 

Broke out with all a flowret’s laughter, 
And nota petal shed! 


Lost !—lost ! When did it a0 ! 
The nut-shade from her hair ; 
It cannot lie beneath the snow 
Which winter time has drifted there ; 
For sunbeams that her tresses spangled 
Their warmth and glow therein had tangled. 
Could frost to touch them dare ? 


Lost !—lost! When did it fade ? 

The pink-bloom from her cheek, 
"Twas shadow by the roses laid ; 

Ah, well; of this we need not speak, 
For short the time when roses flourish, 
And life, with wealth of beauty nourish— 

In dreams that bloom we’ll seek. 


Lost !—lost ! Oh, hear you 1t ?— 
Is cried at eventide. 
But lo! what on the East is writ— 
What voice springs out the stars beside ! 
‘* Beyond the ken of mortal vision 
Is seen Youth’s wealth, by Faith’s prevision 
Restored and glorified !”’ 
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MODERN CHRISTOLOGY. 


Tue personal history of the founder of any sect is naturally 
a, subject of interest to the followers of that sect. But when that 
founder is believed to have been something far more than a founder 
in the ordinary sense of the term; when he is thought not merely 
to have propounded certain doctrines, and laid down certain rules 
for the guidance of his followers, but also though absent in body to 
be still present in spirit, still the life and soul of the system which 
he instituted, this interest is naturally increased tenfold. It can 
scarcely, then, be noted as a remarkable characteristic of the pre- 
sent age, that an intense interest is felt in the life and career of 
Jesus; but the form in which that interest displays itself is 
remarkable. Friend and foe alike appear to have assumed a 
different attitude from that which was assumed in the last genera- 
tion. On the one hand, the coarse ribaldry of Paine and the 
polished sarcasm of Voltaire; on the other hand, the “ special 
pleading ’’ of those who seemed to hold a brief for Christianity are 
quite out of date. Opponents of Christianity are beginning to do 
justice to the beauty of the human character of Jesus, even when 
they cannot accept His divinity ; and its advocates are beginning to 
deal more gently and tenderly with honest doubters, and to grapple 
manfully with the real difficulties of the case. 

One consequence of this change in the mode of dealing with such 
questions is, that the lne of demarcation between friends and foes 
is not so distinctly drawn as it once was. <A striking instance of 
this is the reception which the now notorious book ‘ Kcece Homo ”’ 
met with. That there should be many conflicting opinions as to 
the scope and tendency of the book is not strange. But it is most 
strange to observe the quarters from whence approval and condem- 
nation have respectively come. The book has found enemies where 
it might have looked for friends, and friends where it might have 
expected enemies. Hamlet and Laertes have changed rapiers. 
‘*The Guardian,” the organ of the High Church party, the cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, recognises in the author a devout Christian, 
writing in a reverential spirit. ‘‘ Fraser,” the organ of the most 
extreme Liberalism that is consistent with the name of Christianity 
at all, sees in him a wolf in sheep’s clothing, one who, under a 
thin disguise of admiration for the personal character of Christ, is 
seeking to sap the very foundations of the system which He built up. 

Another consequence of the teudency whereof we are speaking 
is a keen and wide-spread alarm in certain quarters lest the faith 
of Christendom should be betrayed by its professed followers—lest 
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the believer should be unwittingly playing into the hands of the 
unbeliever. But this is surely a groundless alarm. This fearless 
confession of difficulties is a proof of strength rather than weakness. 
It is the man who hasa secret distrust in his own cause that fears the 
light of day. If some minor points had been freely abandoned by 
the Christian advocate, it is because he has so firm a faith in the 
main point at issue that he can afford to do so. He who feels that 
the citadel is impregnable needs not to be over-careful about the 
outworks, 

As a fair illustration of the form which modern scepticism 
assumes, and of the form in which it is met by modern apologists, 
we may compare two such books as M. Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de Jesus ”’ 
and Professor Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures for 1866. The former is 
now so familiar to most readers that we need only quote and com- 
ment upon a few out of the many passages which prove the point for 
which we are contending. So far from deprecating the character 
of Jesus, M. Renan constantly expresses the greatest admiration 
for it. For example : 

‘*La palme est celui qui a été puissant en paroles et en couvres, 
qui a senti le bien, et au prix de son sang l’a fait triompher. 
Jesus, 4 ce double point de vue est sans égal ; sa gloire reste entiere 
et sera toujours renouvellée.’’—Ch. iv. ad finem. 

‘Mille fois plus vivant, mille fois puis aimé depuis ta mort que 
durant les jours de ton passage ici-bas, tu deviendras a tel point la 
pierre angulaire de ’humanité, qu’ arracher ton nom de ce monde 
serait l’ebranler jusqu’ aux fondements. Entre toi et Dieu, on ne 
distinguera plus. —Ch. xxii. 

‘Jesus ne sera pas surpassé. Son culte se rajeurnira sans 
cesse ; ses souffrances attendriront les meilleurs cceurs; tous les 
si¢cles proclameront qu’ entre les fils des hommes il n’en est pas né 
de plus grands que Jésus. 

“Tl a crée le ciel des Ames pures.”’ 

‘* Nous devrons aftirmer encore qu’il fut grand et pur.” 

‘*Placons donc au plus haut sommet de la grandeur humaine la 
personne de Jesus.’”’—Ch, xxiii. passem. 

Strange words these to fall from the lips of an unbeliever ! 
Stranger still, that one who gees so far, should not go one step 
farther and recognise the divinity of Jesus! M. Renan distinctly 
owns that Jesus was a very great and a very good man, and yet 
maintains that he was nothing more than a man. Now this position, 
we venture to think, is logically untenable. He who holds it is 
placed on the horns of a dilemma. Jesus, according to M. Renan’s 
estimate of him, might have been great or he might have been 
good ; but if he was a good man, then he was not a great man ; if 
he was a great man, then he was not a good man. There have 
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been many amiable enthusiasts, with better hearts than heads, who 
have been carried away by their own excited feelings, and have 
fancied themselves endowed with supernatural powers; but we do 
not call such men great men. Again, there have been men of 
great intellectual power who have found it convenient for their 
purposes to assume miraculous pretensions which they were con- 
scious of not possessing, and then laughed in their sleeves at the 
dupes they were making ; but we do not call such men good. Now, 
if Jesus, in M. Renan’s view of his character, were not a mere 
enthusiast, he must have been a conscious deceiver, and vice versd. 

Of course, so shrewd an observer as M. Renan does not fail to 
perceive this alteration, and to explain the apparent paradox in this 
way. Jesus was, it is true, deceived as to the limit of his powers. 
But the fault was the fault of the ave in which he lived, not his 
own. An utter ignorance of scientific truth, especially a want of 
any acquaintance with the art of medicine, led even the greatest 
men of that age to believe in the constant intervention of the super- 
human. Jesus only shared the universal opinion of his fellow- 
countrymen in attributing to supernatural means that which was 
really attributable to natural causes. 

But, as a matter of fact, was the ignorance of that age so wni- 
versal? Jesus lived in the palmiest days of Roman literature— 
the Augustan period had just reached its zenith. The fault of the 
time was surely an undue tendency to scepticism, rather than an 
undue tendency to credulity. And if it be urged that so remote a 
province as Palestine was too far off to share in the enlightenment 
of the capital, it must still be remembered that it was part of the 
policy of Imperial Rome to carry her laws and customs and civilisa- 
tion to her remotest dependencies. A tendency to believe the 
marvellous is the characteristic of the uneducated in every age. 
Even amidst the boasted civilisation of the nineteenth century, those 
who know anything of the inner life of the poor are aware that the 
wildest superstitions find implicit credit among them. And, doubt- 
less, the stmple-hearted peasants of Galilee would be ready to 
accept any foolish story. But were not more enlightened views 
within the reach of all who could claim the epithet of ‘‘ ¢reat ’’— 
at any rate, in the sense in which it must be applied to Jesus, if 
applied to him at all? A man may be a great poet or a great 
painter, and yet be the dupe of the most absurd superstitions. 
Homer might have believed in the extravagant sturies of Zeus and 
Here. Apelles, when he painted his Venus Anadyomene, might 
have believed that his goddess was a real goddess; and in either 
case such belief would not derogate from their greatness. But we 
doubt whether Socrates or Aristotle would have maintained their re- 
putation as great moral teachers if they had not only believed but had 
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put prominently forward, nay, had. based their systems upon the 
superstitions of the age in which they lived. 

For this must not be forgotten, that it is not through scattered 
hints that we gather the belief of Jesus in his supern: atural powers ; 
those powers are really the basis of his system; take the miracles 
away, and the residuum is a mere caput mortuum of the gospel. 
M. Renan has ignored this; instead of makine the miracles of 
Jesus an essential part of Jesus’s story, he makes them a mere 
accident of that story; and the result is that any one reading this 
book would naturally suppose that there were other sources besides 
our Gospels from which materials for constructing a hte of Christ 
might be derived. Now the fact is, that there are literally no other 
sources from whence authentic information can be gained. ‘The 
precious histories to which St. Luke seers in his preface have all 
passed away. ‘The spurious Gospels, the Gospel of the Infancy, the 
Descent into Hell, and the rest, <6, we need scarcely say, ut terly 
worthless for this purpose. The Jewish writers, as Paley observes, 
seem studiously to have avoided compromising themselves by 
making anything more than passing allusions to the life of Christ 
The heathen writers, although their scattered hints are most eile: 
able as confirming the accounts of our Gospels, are valueless as 
throwing any new light upon the life. Our own histories are really 
the only reliable contemporary stories from which facts for the life 
can be drawn. Now let any unprejudiced person read the lite as it 
1s written by St. Luke, and then the Life as it is written by M. 
Renan, and say whether the latter is a fair deduction from the 
former; whether facts which are most prominent in the one are not 
thrown into the background, if noticed at all, in the other. 

We dwell upon these points because they illustrate most forcibly 
the fact which we are striving to prove, viz., that even unbelievers are 
beginning to admire the character of Jesus. M. Renan involves him- 
self in difficulties which might all have been avoided could he hay 
brought himself to own that Jesus was either an unconcious jet 
or a conscious deceiver. He strives to reconcile two things which 
are irreconcilable,—admiration for Jesus’ character and disbelief in 
His divine mission. 

Let us now turn from the work of the avowed unbeliever to the 
work of the appointed champion of Christianity. And if we are 
struck with the candid admiration expressed in the former, for the 
personal character of Jesus, we shall be no less struck with the 
candid avowal in the latter of the various difficulties which beset 
the path of the orthodox. 

Professor Plumptre admits that there is a marked distinction 
between the evil heart of unbelief, the real cause of whose scep- 
ticism is antipathy to goodness, and the various phases of doubt 
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arising from other causes ; for all of which the words were spoken, 
‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him.’ He admits that it may be questioned how far the 
names which the prescriptive tradition of the Church has affixed to 
the four Gospels indicate actual authorship. He admits that in 
the controversy with unbelief, in the inquiry of doubting and dis- 
tracted spirits, the history of the nativity repels rather than 
attracts; and that it is only when men have learnt to confess that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, that they are led to see that 
this was the divinely necessary beginning of the life, He insists 
strongly upon the gradual development of intellect and feeling in 
the Son of Man; contending that his was not a childhood almighty 
and all-knowing, but that the growth of his mind was as real as the 
erowth of his body; that he gained knowledge in the same way as 
we do, from those around him, from sacred books, from the influence 
of surrounding circumstances; that he submitted to the conditions 
not of an infinite, but of a fimite life; that at his baptism powers 
were called forth that had hitherto been latent. He admits that 
miracles cannot now at the commencement of an argument with an 
unbeliever be pointed to as proofs, but that they must first be 
proved themselves not to be impossible. He admits that the 
miracles were never wrought to produce faith, but that they almost 
invariably pre-supposed faith as a condition for their being wrought. 
He admits that it would be idle to pretend that the first disciples 
accepted the truth of the resurrection because they had gone 
through any critical investigation of evidence, and were led by it to 
their conclusicn. He admits that there was an element of uncer- 
tainty, and even of error, in the early Christians’ expectation of the 
second advent ; and that throughout the apostolic age we find the 
belief that the coming of the Lord was nigh. 

Such are a few, and only a few of the many admissions which 
the Boyle lecturer for 1866 makes; admissions which will perhaps 
startle some devout Christians. Stated thus nakedly, and without 
the proofs and explanations which the professor invariably gives, 
they may seem stronger than they really are. But that they 
actually occur, any one who will consult the book for himself may 
see. He will also see, if he reads in an unprejudiced and intelligent 
spirit, that this book is a most valuable addition to our Christian 
apologies, and that it is all the more valuable because the author 
does own so frankly the diiticulties of the case, and manfully strives 
to grapple with them. It may be objected that such a prominent 
bringing forward of difficulties tends to disturb men’s minds, but 
the fact is, that some minds want disturbing. ‘That ’otiose assent’ 
which accepts truths without any reasonable grounds for their 
acceptance is all the better for being disturbed, and being forced to 
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become either something more or something less. It may well be 
said of such assent— 


There is more faith in honest doubts 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

Some minds never have doubts, simply because doubt requires 
thought, and they never learned to think. Professor Plumptre’s 
book teaches us to think, at any rate; and if he has laid himself 
open to the imputation of raising more doubts than he solves, he 
has the satisfaction of thinking that the same reproach was brought 
against a greater man—Bishop Butler. Nor is it merely because 
thought is thereby stimulated that we think it wise to bring for- 
ward the difficulties in the life of Jesus in their full force. Much of 
the smouldering scepticism which is now so rife, owes its power to 
the fact of its being kept smouldering. When brought to the light 
it will not bear the light. It is a great mistake to suppose that all 
the difficulties which beset the Christian faith are strongest to those 
who study its evidences most deeply. On the contrary, many arise 
simply from the superficiality of the study. This is notably the 
case with regard to the nativity; the difficulties in accepting 
which le upon the surface and vanish, or, at any rate, are creatly 
diminished by a more thorough investigation of the matter. 

Turning now from the mode of treatment to the subject itself, we 
think that Professor Plumptre has chosen wisely, whether we 
regard the intrinsic importance of the question or the writer's 
qualifications for the task. 

The lite of Christ is the question of questions to the Christian. 
Strauss clearly saw this when he said, ‘* The life of Jesus is the 
snare in which the theology of our time is destined to be taken and 
destroyed.” War on this point is war to the death. If the 
Christian champion be attacked on this field and lose the battle, 
he may unbuckle his armour at once. ‘* Othello’s occupation is 
gone.’’ The rest is scarcely worth fighting for; of what use would 
it then be to vindicate the authority of the Old Testament, the 
chief value of which to the Christian is that it leads him to Christ ? 
Of what value would be the writings of the Apostles when that 
which is the key-note of them all,—viz., an intense belief in, and 
admiration of Jesus,—is*a delusion anda snare? On the other hand, 
prove the truth of the Gospel history, and you prove a great deal 
more with it. Who will then dare to slight those books which the 
Son of God quoted with respect? Who will dare to think lightly 
of the writings of those on whom the Son of God breathed, and 
said, ‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost?” Whenever, then, the truth of 
this history is called in question, as it is at the present time, no 
work can be more important for the Christian apologist than the 
vindication of his Master’s cause. But it is a work which requires 
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peculiar qualifications in him who undertakes it. Deep learning, 
earnest faith, candour, the power of grasping in its fulness a large 
subject ; all this is requisite, but there is something besides all 
this. No one can fully appreciate the beauty of Christ’s character 
who has not some poetry in his composition. ‘The lack of this 
quality gives a hard, dry, cold tone to such works as that of Paley. 
We need scarcely add that a work by the author of ‘‘ Lazarus” 
suffers from no such deficiency. That which Mr. Mozley has 
happily termed the historical imagination, the power, that is, of 
realising the past, is in him fully developed. The result is, that 
his lectures are deeply interesting, and that while they are full of 
sound, solid arguments, they also present a striking and life-like 
portrait which forces the reader to recognise in Jesus not a vague, 
impersonal abstraction, but a living, personal Being, who was none 
the less the Son of Man because He was also the Son of God. 


J. H. Overton, M.A. 


BIARRITZ AND ITS NEIGHBOURITIOOD 


CHAPTER III. 

LAKE MORISENT—BIDART—GUETARY—ST. JEAN DE LUZ—MAR.- 
RIAGE OF LOUIS XIV.—CATHEDRAL—SOCOA—LA RILUNE—- 
FORMER HISTORY OF ST, JEAN DE LUZ—PFISHERY, 

It was a lovely morning, the sea was dashing against the rocks, 

when our carriage drove into the Place Neuf to convey us to St. 

Jean de Luz, which was distant about two hours’ drive. Our road 

lay along the ‘‘ route royale,’ a long straight causeway bordere: 

with pines, and in excellent condition, with a neat path on each 
side for foot travellers. It mostly runs close to the rail, which is 
of more recent date, and goes all the way to Madrid. The 
first object of interest was the pretty little lake of Morisent, upon 
which we looked down from the road; in its clear waters were 
reflected the fir and pine trees around it; next we passed bidart, 
whose white houses clustered up the lil, on which stands an old 
church; further to the left, on a gentle elevation, rose the white 
houses and red roofs of Gucetary, which is still the resort of bathers 
who would avoid the dearness and gaiety of Biarritz. Then we 
drove nearer the sea, and had occasional peeps of foaming waves 
between the rocks, and passed a large field of sand called Balen. 
tonia, after which the red roofs and ereen blinds of St. Jean de 
Luz came in sight. Silently we drove along its now deserted streets, 
through which the Nivelle flows, a fine row of houses are ranged 
on one side of it. We were struck by the Spanish look of the 
town, particularly the Place Louis XIV., where the house was 
pointed out to us, that that king had inhabited previous to his mar. 
riage in June, 1660, as well as the Chateau de lV’ Infanta, which the 
Intanta Maria Theresa had occupied. The town was all en gala to 
receive their Royal Highnesses. La grande Mademoiselle thus 
describes it in her ‘‘Memoires:”’ ‘* A bridge was raised from the 
residence of the queen to the Church, richly laid out with tapestry 
the whole length of the street they had to traverse. The queen 
wore a royal mantle of violet-coloured velvet, sprinkled with 

Hleur-de-lis. Under this was a white brocade dress with a quantity 

of jewels, aud on her head a crown. I have already explained all 

with regard to her train, and I walked near her. For the king, I 

confess I do not know how he was attired, but I believe his dress 

was richly embroidered with gold, and that of Monsieur also; and 
that they wore condons of diamonds. I believe that Monsieur con- 
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ducted the queen; but I do know whether she gave him her hand, 
or whether he walked before her. The regiments of French and 
Swiss guards were drawn up in line on either side. There was & 
guard also that I had never before seen employed only in such 
ceremonies, and which in former times were in great consideration. 
It consisted of two companies of gentlemen, and was called the 
Bec de Corbin. The Bishop of Bayonne periormed the service, and 
said the mass. The church was splendidly decorated, there was a 
proud display of company, and the music was grand in the extreme. 
Upon our return from the church, the same order in which we had 
entered it was observed.’’ She concludes by saying we left St. Jean 
de Luz with a great deal of pleasure, and she thought it a most 
avreeable place of residence. 

The Cathedral has a very old appearance, and was founded by 
a king of the Visigoths. On entering it, we found it to consist of a 
nave, destitute of ornament, aisles, arches, or pillars. On either 
side along the walls were ranged three tiers of wooden galleries, 
which were erected at the marriage of Louis XIV., for the accom- 
modation of the numerous guests who attended the august cere- 
mony; when instead of the mats, which are the only furniture in 
the Basque churches, and which pass from one generation to 
another, sumptuous seats, adorned with jieurs-de-lis, were arranged 
on each side, and the old statues were glittering with gilt. The 
crowds who gathered to witness these /étes were so great, that St. 
Jean de Luz, Cibourne, Urrugne, Hendaya, Irun, and Fontarabia 
could not ledge all the multitudes who flocked in from both 
countries. The roads were filled with gazers to view the magnificent 
equipages, and who were content to sleep out of doors rather than 
miss the sight. The following rlymes were sung in every house for 
years after, in honour of the event :— 

‘Sen Jan de Lutz, petit Paris, 
Bayonne Vescudcrie; 
Lou rey qué s’y maride. 
L’abesque qué y es mourt ; 
L’intenden qué y ¢s demourat.” 

Translation :— 

St. Jean de Luz, petit Paris,—DBayonne l'écuree, 
Le roi sy’ Marie; l’évéque y’meurt, l'intendant y demeure. 

After the ceremony the inhabitants walked up the principal 
entrance, determined that no plebeian feet should sully a thresbhold 
that had been crossed by royalty. We walked to the Fort of 
Socoa, which is close to the town, and is built on a rock overlooking 
the bay. It has holes for the cannon cut in the parapet. T'rom 
the platform is a magnificent view, extending towards the Cape 
Figuier. An inclined plane of stone protects the entrance of the 
harbour. 
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We were not so enterprising as the Emperor and Empress, who 
ascended the neighbouring mountains ol La Rhune, for we were not 
inclined to take to our beds for two days, as was the result of the 
expedition in the case of the fair lady ; the weather, moreover, was 
cloudy. I regretted that we did not do so, for I understand the 
view from the summit comprises the Landes, the sea, the Spanish 
mountains, the valley of the Bidassoa; while at the foot of the 
mountains lie the woods of Vera-San and Ascan. It also fronts the 
passes of Vera and Etchalon, and must have presented a brilliant 
spectacle in the campaign of 1794, when covered with the allied 
troops, which, however, appeared but as dots on its wide, steep sides. 
From it Wellington commanded the view of all the movements 
of the French army; on its summit is a hermitage, supported for- 
merly by the joint expense of the villagers of Vera, in Spain, and 
Sarré Ascam and Moyne in France, who though people of different 
nations and of hostile interests, were drawn together by the bond of 
a common faith. 

St. Jean de Luz is so near the water, that from this height 
it resembles Venice, and I dare say will one day be annihilated by 
the sea, which advances annually; indeed, in February L811, a 
violent tempest destroyed some of the dykes on the side of the Fort 
Socoa and St. Barbe. ‘The inhabitants had recourse to almost 
supernatural efforts to protect their houses and gardens, raising 
walls, terraces, \c. Allin vain; the destroying element rushed 
in, sweeping all before it, and the sad experiences of those two days 
were long remembered. 

It was under the administration of Colbert, 1640, that the town 
was at the height of its greatness; it boasted of a fine navy, but it 
then reached its apex, and gradually declined. The population is 
now about 3574, their principal resource is fishing, which lasts 
from March to September. 

In 1558 a Spanish writer mentions it as the first town in France, 
on entering by the Guipazgoa, which has always been much con- 
sidered by the kings of France, as the inhabitants are very warlike, 
particularly at sea ; their numerous corsairs attacked and pillaged the 
vessels returning from the Indies. Enriched by these prizes, they 
have ornamented the town with some fine buildings. A few years 
ago they seized a Spanish vessel on its way from India, burnt it, and 
made all the crew prisoners. In 1635, Cibourne and St. Jean de 
Luz, after a brave defence, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
were obliged to yield to a superior power. Many of the inhabitants 
fled to Bayonne, preferring exile to the humiliation of a foreign 
yoke. In 1639 the Spaniards were obliged to retire. In spite of 
their misfortunes the inhabitants assisted the French king in his 
expedition of Guethay against Spain; they raised a loan of £4000, 
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fitted out a squadron, and were victorious. It can boast with pride 
several distinguished naval officers, among others the doughty war- 
rior, Cisso, whom Louis XIV. wished to know, and who came to his 
court. The fishery along this coast is abundant,—turbut, mullet, 
tunno, sole, dorade, and salmon, all coming in their season, and with 
the exception of the latter, they furnish a very economical food to 
the inhabitants. Quantities of sardines are imported here, for sale 
from Fuente-arabia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CIBOURNE — GITANOS — URRUGNE—CHATEAU D’URTUBIE — SUR- 
ROUNDING COUNTRY—CROIX DES BOUQUETS—BEHOBY— 
BIDASSOA—ISLAND OF PHEASANTS—FETES OF LOUIS XIV.— 
TRUN — FUENTE-ARABIA — WELLINGTON’S PASSAGE OF BI- 
DASSOA—SPANIARDS—CATHEDRAL. 





THE following day we resumed our drive to Trun ; it was a wet, 
drizzling morning. Cibourne is a wretched-looking place, con- 
sisting of a street, and one could hardly imagine it had once occu- 
pied a bruliant position, and almost vied with St. Jean de Luz, 
with whom it shared its fortune and reverses. It is now the 
resort of the Gitanos or gipsies,—a curious nomade race, who remind. 
me of the Jews, for they keep themselves distinct and separate from 
the nation in whose country they dwell, and hang about Cibourne 
and its neighbourhood in great numbers. I found the following 
account of them, which I have translated from Cener Moncant’s 
History of the Western Pyrennees :— 

“These eastern emigrants first arrived at Bourdeaux in 1447, 
and by degrees their numbers amounted to 7000 or 8000, till 
they became such a large colony, that they spread over Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, and all Spain. They were very obedient to 
their chiefs, and followed certain religious rites, the names, nature, 
and symbols of which are unknown, as are their origin, language, 
and institutions ; indeed, everything connected with this strange 
race is enveloped in a shroud of mystery ; therefore, we can only 
glance at them superficially, and will first speak of their physical 
aspect, manners, and mode of lite. 

‘‘ Tn appearance they have somewhat of the type of certain nations 
of the Indian Archipelago, strongly marked features, an open 
mouth, aquilline nose, and copper-coloured skin. They are a good 
height, robust, and have strong muscular limbs. Hating work, 
they prefer to live in wild dependence far from civilised parts, 
feeding on roots and animals, and only thieving in order to procure 
some rag of clothing, or little pieces of steel, which would serve 
them as necklaces; but these little thefts are generally overlooked, 
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for they are otherwise so inoffensive, and their disposition being 
neither revengeful nor murderous, make them tolerated by the Chris- 
tian population. They have the marriage ceremony of the broken 
pitcher ; and in some countries, particularly in Lower Navarre, are 
accused of making away with their quarrels by carrying on a mur- 
derous warfare. Indeed, matters had risen to such a pitch, that 
they were on the verge of a battle, had not the Counsellor of Bor- 
deaux de Gourgues interfered, and succeeded in bringing both 
parties to terms; after which they mutually assisted in erecting « 
convent of Recollets as an eternal badge of peace. The Recollets 
are a class of the monks of the order of St. Francis, founded in 
Spain in 1488, and so called from no one being admitted into the 
brotherhood but those ofa serious disposition ; they crossed over into 
France in 1562. 

The Gitanos are divided into three distinct tribes: first, the 
nomade Gitanos, who are met on the high roads, and frequent the 
fairs ; secondly, the stationary Gitanos, who are half savage, and 
live in the ¢rottoes and woods, and have nothing to do with the 
Christian population ; thirdly, the gipsies who still preserve some 
types of their race, but speak the language of the country they 
inhabit, even sharing the occupations of the natives, and mixing 
with their families. It is true, this tribe only exists in Cibourne. 
They have sickly and rickety children, and are known to hasten 
the death of old people, who, from their age and infirmities, are 
objects of care and anxiety. It is supposed they burn their dead, 
in order not to bury their corpses on ground where tliey are only 
wanderers, and leave without any hope of return. These accusa- 
tions are perfectly in accordance with their wandering existence, 
which does not allow them any permanent cemetery,—consequently 
sickly children and old men would be a considerable embarrassment. 
Such is the character of the tribe, who spread all round the basin 
of the Ebro in the fourteenth century, and who, desiring solitude, 
established themselves in the wildest passes of the Pyrennees, and 
crossed these mountains in great numbers ; for we find them again 
in Roussillon and Lower Navarre. Their religion does not inter- 
fere with the Christian rites; we never hear of any bans being 
issued against them, even from the superstitious Catholics of Spain, 
and they have been always allowed to dwell in the grottos and huts 
in the forests without molestation. 

The men are idle, and employ themselves in clipping their 
mules. The woman have singular dances, They practise chiro- 
mancy, and at one time carried on their divination and secresy to 
such an extent, that the inhabitants of Labour avenged the name 
of Castarola, having become so intermixed with the inhabitants, 
with whom they have married, and shared their fishing occupation, 
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that, except for their physiognomy, some traditions, and some 
primitive idioms which they still retain, they would hardly be dis- 
tinguished from them; for they have even adopted the costume of 
the Basques and Labours ; whereas the other tribes, though they 
wear the trousers and enas Catalonian shirt, and the handkerchief 
twisted round the head, “a la Aragonais,’’ or the Basque blouse, 
always add some curious tinsel ornament, or brilliant-coloured gar- 
ment, which shows that they still have their savage tastes, though 
adopting European fashions. 

Although gipsies are found in all parts of Europe, it is only 
ameng the Pyrennees, and in the Asturias, that there are sutticient 
numbers to be considered as a nation; and after having seen these 
mountains successively the refuge of the Gauls, Latins, and Ger- 
mans, is it not curious to find them populated by a horde who have 
been banished from the Indian continent, and who have slowly 
crossed Asia, Egypt, and the Mediterranean to stop their wander- 
ing career in these wild district fastnesses, which have been the 
asylum of so many nations. 

The next village was Urogne, an uninviting-looking place, 
with a few very poor-looking shops. The church is in the Renais- 
sance style, and was built at the end of the sixteenth century ; 
the following inscription is over the door :—‘‘ Vulnerant omnes 
ultima necat.’’ Close by is the chateau d’Urtubie, which was 
rendered famous by the visit of Louis XI. in 1462, with the kings 
of Arragon and Castille. The surrounding country was bleak and 
deserted, consisting of hills, with barren sides occasionally covered 
with heather, but presenting a very poor, uncultivated appearance, 
and here and there lay a field of maize, and the landscape was 
diversified with cottages built of stone, with small slits for windows, 
which could not admit much light or air to the dwellers. We did 
not meet a human being except the postman, who saluted us in 
foreign fashion. Part of the time the road ran along the side of 
the mountain, so we overlooked the plain below, and the silence 
and desolation around had a sort of imposing effect on our minds 
which was far from unpleasant. 

We passed the plateau of the Croix des Bouquets, where the 
French so bravely contested the ground against the Spanish army 
under Don Carlos, and against the allies, October 7th, 1813. 
Following the road on the left, we descended abruptly in a serpen- 
tine form to Béhobie, the last town on the French frontier. On 
the right the sea washed Trun and Ustarritz; in front lay a vast 
chain of mountains, and the Bidassoa, which divides France from 
Spain. Having no luggage, we were not detained at Béhobie; and 
as we crossed the bridge we admired the fine Alpine heights of the 
Haya, whose steepness and asperity seemed to render them scarcely 
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accessible; while on the other side of the river rose barren, arid 
rocks, which shed their gloomy shade over the waters of the Bidaseoa, 
which rolled at their base. A man was guiding a raft along the 
river, and the whole effect was worthy of the pencil of a Lorraine. 
And now we were at the very tocus of historic interest ; here youth, 
beauty, rank, and wealth had met for a festive occasion ; and here 
two brave men had sunk lamented, and the tide had rolled dark 
with the blood of warriors. Peace and war had alike lent a han: 
to entrance interest to the spot. 

The Bidassoa rises in the mountains of Otamberdy, Otsendo, 
Ansy, Arrete, Tzpegny, and Urruchiguin, which chain encircles 
the valley of Navarre. The name of this river is very ancient, and 
is first mentioned by a bishop of Pampeluna in a.p. 1287. In 
1823 the French built a bridge across it, and gave half of it to 
Spain. 

On our right lay the [le des Faisans, where Louis XI. and 
Henry IV., of Castille, had their conference. It is related that 
the costume of the Fre: ch king was so simple and even mean on 
this occasion, that it astonished the Spaniards. Very different to 
the interview held there, at a later date, between Mazarin and Don 
Louis Haro, concerning the marriage of the Infanta with Louis 
XIV. of France. Then the potentates and Island were dazzling 
with the gold of Dorado, and art and taste contributed to its em- 
bellishment. It was while assisting in the decorations that the 
celebrated painter Velasquez caught the tertian ague, which caused 
his death. 

La Grande Mademoiselle, who was an eye-witness to these 
festivities, thus describes them. 

‘‘Itu pres Fatsans.—We reached this island by a_ bridge, 
which was formed and tapestried like a gallery. At the termination 
of this was a saloon, which opened by a door to another bridge, 
built in the same manner on the side of Spain, as was this on this 
side of France. It had a large window, looking towards the river on 
the side of Fontarabia. ‘There were two doors ; ; the one on the side 
of France, the other on the side of Spain, by which you entered two 
rooms, magnificently furnished, and ornamented with fine tapestry. 
There were also small rooms with their cabinets, and in the centre 
the hall of assembly. It appeared to me very large, but with no 
other windows than those which overlooked the river, where two 
sentinels were stationed while the kings were there, the corps de 
garde not having come over to the island. There were besides 
guards in the hall, near the vestibule of which I have spoken; each 
chamber had only one door, except the hall of conference which had 
two, placed opposite each other; and which, as I have said, was 
very large, having really formed two rooms, which had been thrown 
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into one. The tapestry, both on the side of France and that of 
Spain, was admirable. .The Spaniards had laid down Persian 
carpets, the groundwork of which was of silver and gold, remark- 
ably beautiful. On one side the carpets were of crimson velvet, 
decorated with gold and silver lace; as for the chairs, I do not 
recollect of what they were framed. There were two céritoirs. I 
know not of what material, but I think the locks were of gold; and 
if I am not deceived, there was a clock on each table. Every thing 
was in duplicate, and equal to its duplicate in value. We met on 
our route numbers of Spaniards hastening to view the court ; while 
the French, who on their side were equally curious, went to look at 
the King of Spain. We succeeded in gettiny permission to witness 
the ceremony, incognita,’’ and thus continues; ‘‘On coming to 
Andage, which is the last village on the river’s bank, opposite 
Fontarabia, Lane, who had gone before, came to inform me that the 
boats were ready. ‘There were three, each painted and gilt in a 
suitable and magnificent manner, and equally richly furnished in 
every part. Among other things there were d: amask curt: uns, with 
fringes of gold and silver. 

“With this equipage we arrived at the port, when we entered a 
carriage with six horses, to be conveyed to Fontarabia, On entering 
the town, we found a corps de garde at the gate, as is customary 
in all frontier towns. Their officers, who were walking before them, 
saluted us with much politeness, as did those we met in the streets. 
We approached the church, which you enter by along flight of steps. 
A few soldiers stood at the door, for in Spain, everything is so well 
regulated, that no one ever presumes to eater a place where he has 
no right to be, and owing to this there is never any crowding. The 
place reserved for the king was at the end of the choir, at least, it 
would have been so in a French cathedral ; but here the choir and 
and nave were not separated. The altar was raised, but lighted 
only by a round window placed above the door. ‘There was a cur- 
tain for the king, or rather draperies, like those of a bed of gold 
brocade which were affixed to the ceiling. The foot-cloth for the 
king was under this curtain, that which opened to the altar was 
open. Near this drapery was a seat for Don Louis de Haro, and on 
the side, a bench for the grandees of Spain, este to which was 
one for the almoners. All the French were > placed on the steps, 
on each side of the altar. ‘The masters of the ceremonies arranged 
the places for us. Soon the King of Spain made his appearance, 
a few of the Swiss guards walking before him; the rest were 
stationed at the end of the church, for it was not necessary to keep 
off the people, as no one dared to approach His Majesty. The 
Bishop of Pampeluna headed the train before the king, with all the 
clergy arrayed in their pontifical habits. The king was dressed in 
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grey, embroidered with gold, a large diamond, en table, looped up 
his hat, from which hung a pearl; there were two jewels of the 
crown, of rare beauty, the diamond was called Le Miroir de 
Portugal, and the pearl, La Pélégrine. He made his obeisance 
to the aitar, with inimitable gravity. The Infanta followed by 
herself: she was dressed in white satin, embroidered with little knots 
of gold lama, and with a profusion of trimming in the Spanish 
fashion. “Her jewels were very indifferent, and her head was orna- 
mented with false hair. Her Camerara Major carried her train. 
The Infanta pleased me extremely. a Camerara stood before the 
curtain, a little on one side, with two other ladies dressed 
a l’Espagnole and three young ladies, who were not handsome, 
although they were strongly rouged. 

‘ After the service had been performed there came six pages, with 
oreat white flambeaux, who made their reverence to the altar, and 
afterwards to the king. When the priests had communicated, they 
again turned round and made the same reverences. The mass 
being finished, the king seated himself in his chair, and the Intanta 
upon her cushion. After this the bishop descended, and Don Louis 
approached and presented the procuration of the king, which 
Monsieur de Frégies had just brought him. This was read by a 
priest, with the papal dispensations, and then the marriage ceremony 
took place. The king still stood between the Infanta and Don 
Louis, and when the former had to s: ay Yes, she turned round to the 
king, her father, making him a profound reverence, when he seemed 
to give her permission to reply. She said the words so teebly, that 
I could barely see her lips move, although I was standing so near. 
The French then pressed forward, and I could scarcely hear a word. 
Though chiefly persons of rank, they showed less respect for pro- 
priety of conduct and order, on this occasion, than the Spaniards. 
Che Infanta did not give her hand to Don Louis, neither did he 
present the ring, as is the custom everywhere else. When the 
ceremony was concluded, the young queen sank on her knees betore 
her father, and kissed his hand; while he, taking his hat in his 
hand, embraced, but did not kiss her ; she then walked on the right 
of the king, and at the door some further little ceremonies on her 
part were observed. 

‘‘ When we had driven over the bridge a different language 
greeted our ears, and an officer rode beside our carriage to run, 
when we were not allowed to proceed further, except on foot; so 
taking our hamper of provisions and shawls, we prepared to ascend 
the hill, up which is the principal street of Trun, in order to find a 
convenient resting-place, tor the town presented such a poor aspect 
that we were only too thankful we had brought our provisions with us ; 
for we felt persuaded that any food out of such dirty shops would be 
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uneatable. We were struck with the contrast it afforded to the 
French towns; and though only ten minutes from the French 
frontier, we felt forcibly that we were in Spain, and all the stories 
of the dirt of that country rushed in full force to our minds. I 
must add that the first impression we had of Spain at Trun was by 
far the worst ; for when we afterwards penetrated further, we found 
it by no means so devoid of comfort, or so dirty as we had expected. 

We trudged up the hill, and sat down on a broken stone wall, 
which overlooked the valley, and prepared to undo our basket ; but 
we were soon obliged to move on, as a meagre old woman, 
muttering Spanish, planted herself by our side, so up we got and 
walked up the hill, till we were clear of the town. Again we 
seated ourselves, this time very satisfactorily. The valley of the 
Bidassoa lay below us, bounded by the Jaysquivel range. The 
river was winding along, and the rail was whistling past. The 
valley was thinly populated, with a few wretched-looking hovels 
sprinkled about, out of which was rising a thin grey smoke. As it 
was noon, we concluded they had been cooking their mid-day meal, 
for the weather was too mild to need a fire. Though it was 
January, there was a warm, enervating feeling in the atmosphere, 
and not a breath of air was stirring. On the right was Fuente- 
arabia, rising on an eminence; and we could just see on the opposite 
bank the ruins of Andaya, which was reduced to ashes by the 
Spanish general, Don Carlos, in a.p. 1793, who fired down on it 
from Fuente.arabia. These two towns, sisters from their situation, 
but enemies from their soil, mutually destroyed one another, and 
now unite their lamentations, one on the one side, and the other on 
the other side of the Bidassoa. They have both had their day of 
glory, and both weep their downfal in the deep water of the river. 
It was here that Wellington made his bold and successful passage 
across it, October 7th, 1813. 

Though nature had provided her strongest means of defence 
everywhere, rocks, torrents and ravines barred the progress of the 
assailants, and if an easier surface occasionally presented itself, art 
had been skilfully employed to render that impracticable. But the 
allies cared neither for the growing strength of the works, the 
height of the mountains, nor the breadth of the river, with its heavy 
sands, and its mighty rushing tide. While munching our luncheon, 
a picturesque-looking girl came out of the neighbouring hovel ; she 
wore, as was the custom, neither shoes nor stockings, and resem- 
bled a ballet-girl with her patched garments, which were neatly 
put on, and the brilliant colours had rather a pleasing effect. She 
had no mauvaise honte, nor was she forward, but wore that easy air 
which characterise the Spaniards, and cause them to be considered 
such a nation of gentlemen. She told us her father had been 
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drowned; that she lived with her mother, and her name was Trer 
(or Theresa). AJ] the time she was talking she continued knitting 
her stocking. She was well grown, and looked eighteen; but she 
assured us she was only fourteen. The Spaniards are poor; but 
the necessaries of life being chiefly the productions of the country, 
are very cheap and easily procurable ; and I do not think there are so 
many, if any actual starving cases, as in richer and more civilised 
countries. The men and women are fond of crimson, wearing 
shirts or kerchiefs of that colour. It is not a hard brick colour, but 
of a soft red hue, very gratifying to the eye, and harmonising with 
the green landscape. ‘The women allow their hair to hang in 
long plaits down their backs. . 

Having rested, we returned to Trun; we wandered down some 
of the lanes at the back of the houses, and were horrified at the 
want of drainage. The path was muddy, with dirty sewers on 
each side, and was a nursing-place of cholera. The houses were 
low, with small windows, and every floor has a balcony, which 
must be very convenient to the inmates, and is used by them as a 
room. <A garden is attached to each dwelling, which seemed ap- 
propriated to growing vegetables and culinary herbs. The orange- 
trees and oleanders were flourishing in the open air. The square is 
called the Place de Jesu ; the principal hotel looks into it, and the 
Military Hall; but it all seemed so disagreeable and smelly, that 
we were not sorry to say good-bye and return to our carriage, in 
which we drove back to Biarritz. 
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A SPECK ON THE OCEAN. 


‘Gorne to Alderney ! Why it’s an uninhabited island, isn’t it ?”’ 
so spoke my friend Cloanthus (not that his name is really Cloan- 
thus, but we were fellow students at St. Anselm’s, and had classical 
nick-names). ‘‘ I have heard of the cows, but never of the people,”’ 
thus to me the strong Gyas, six feet two, and a barrister without 
an overwhelming amount of business. 

‘So much for ignorance,’’ answered I scornfully. ‘I am well 
advised that Alderney is inhabited by bipeds as well as cows, 
and possesses the rare merit of being unconventional and innocent. 
Cockney tourists, I cannot away with your cut-and-dried routes. 
I need freshness, and I am going to Alderney to-morrow night.”’ 

‘* Where Father Aineas leads, we must needs follow,’’ answered 
my friends; and they agreed to accompany me. They call me 
Father Aineas because I am a year senior to both, and am grow- 
ing bald. 

Nine o’clock on the following night saw us at Waterloo, buying 
the evening papers, and just taking our seats as the night mail 
started. Gyas was cross at the bad light in the railway carriage ; 
Cloanthus sarcastic, almost brutal in his remarks. He inquired 
if it was the Ist of April; suspected that it must be from the 
nature of our journey ; knew it was a Friday, and prophesied evil 
in consequence ; declared that he had discovered that Alderney was 
merely a rock with a fort on it, and finding that he failed to pro- 
voke me, went to sleep. 

Southampton Docks, with a strong breeze from old ocean, and 
a strong smell of steamboats and oil! 

‘This way for Guernsey and Jersey!’’ from a dark figure 
with a lantern; scornful remarks from Gyas and Cloanthus 
on the subject of a way to Alderney. <A bell rings, cigars are 
lighted, but not enjoyed beyond the Needles, except by the strong 
Gyas, who remarks that he is a regular sea-dog, and remains on 
deck — Cloanthus and I disappear from public view. We are 
aroused in the morning by the steward; and Cloanthus, whose 
night’s rest has not conduced to good temper, asks if we are near 
shore. 

‘*We shall be at Guernsey, sir, in twenty minutes.’’ 

‘*Guernsey! Why, where’s Alderney? ”’ 

‘* Past Alderney two hours ago, sir.”’ 

Cloanthus becomes violent. Iexplain mildly that there is no 
direct communication with Alderney (‘‘ I should think not!’’ from 
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Cloanthus), but that we shall find a steamer at Guernsey to take us 
back. We come alongside the Janding-place, on which are several 
people, a crowd of maniacs apparently, beckoning and gibbering at 
us ; they turn out to be porters. A bright frontage of houses with 
high ground at back, trees and large buildings is pointed out as St. 
Peter Port. Gyas demands breakfast. Cloanthus laughs at the 
idea of any vessel going to Alderney, and proposes a sojourn at 
Guernsey. Sternly refusing al! overtures of this kind, I inquire if 
the Alderney steamer has arrived, and am directed to another land- 
ing-place, and advised to look sharp. I do so, and convey my 
friends, secretly wondering, on board a little steamer all ready tor 
starting. Half an hour passes,—we are waiting for the mail. 

‘*Why you won’t tell me that they ever get letters in Alderney ¢”’ 
says Choanthus to an ancient mariner of responsible appearance 
on board. He gets a short answer im the aftirmative, and I hope 
he is silenced; but it is not so. We are off; there can be no doubt 
about it. The Captain says there is a nice breeze ; we do not fully 
appreciate it. Gyas is not so much of a sea-dog as he pretended, 
there is no talk of breakfast amongst us. We see Sark and Herm 
and Jethou, the two last being little rocky islets. Cloanthus 
suggests that we had better land there, as Alderney must be very 
similar to Jethou, ev une disce omnes, he says. We don’t notice 
him. ‘T'wo hours passaye, and we approach the Caskets—three 
lighthouses on some rocks: ‘‘ A nice life out there, I should say,” 
observes Gyas. We learn that three men attend to the lights, and 
that they have a month’s holiday in rotation, which they spend at 
Alderney. Cloanthus remarks that there can’t be much difference 
between the work and the holiday, then. 

A rocky islet on the left, Burhoo, once famed for rabbits, a 
favourite resort of gulls and puffins. Gyas attempts a feeble joke 
about gulls occasionally visiting Alderney, but fails miserably. We 
are passing some stupendous cli#is and a small! fert ; but no houses 
are visible. 

“That’s Alderney !’’ says the Captain. 

I turn pale, I feel that the mocking eye of Cloanthus is upon 
me. Gyas is ominously silent. We all became so, for the passage 
is very rough ; we are told that we are in the Swinge, and that the 
tide is against us, foaming eddies hiss and boil around us—the tide 
runs eight miles an hour, they say. Presently we round a point, 
and Cloanthus ejaculates suddenly, and then whistles. Houses and 
forts appear on shore, a Church tower looms in the distance, and a 
long serpent-like mass of masonry runs out to sea for nearly a mile. 
‘* The Alderney Breakwater,’ I say, with a smile of conscious supert- 
ority. I can see that my friends are becoming interested. We round 
the breakwater and enter a smooth harbour ; a lofty mound stands on 
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one side of us, crowned with a large and formidable-looking fort ; 
the ancient mariner aforesaid having been mollified with tobacco, 
tell us that this is Fort Albert, where a detachment of a line regi- 
ment is quartered. 

‘* Poor fellows! ’’ murmurs the incorrigible Cloanthus. 

We land ; a small crowd of people, with carts and more dogs 
than I ever saw at one time before, receive us. We hear the 
natives conversing in their own tongue. Cloanthus, who prides 
himself on his French, and reads too many novels in that language, 
looks puzzled, and confesses his total inability to understand a word 
of the conversation. We see a tram-road, steam-engines, trucks 
with mighty boulders on them, blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops, 
and gangs of labourers, these are the Government Harbour Works. 
Gyas merges his desire for breakfast into an imperative demand for 
lunch. ‘ These people must eat someching,’’ he argues, “but as 
for a rational chop or a decent glass of beer, it’s absurd to hope for 
it. We mount a hill, two carts and six people pass us, a kind of 
green down or hilly common, dotted with furze, is the most notice- 
able object. A native, being interrogated as to its character, says 
‘it’s Butes,” on being further questioned as to why it is so called, 
laughs, and declares that he does not know, and departs. A shout 
from Gyas, who is ahead, recalls us to his side ; he points to a large 
and really landsome building, on which the word ‘‘ Hotel’’ is 
painted. We enter, find everything clean, neat, and comfortable, 
and eat hot lunch and drink the invigorating beer of the ubiquitous 
Bass to our great content. Caesar showed that he knew human 
nature when he desired that his companions should be ‘‘ fat, sleek- 
headed, and such as sleep o’nights.”’ 

I notice a decided improvement in the tempers of Gyas and 
Cloanthus after lunch ; they show a spark of enthusiasm about the 
town,—there is only one in Alderney,—and evince a desire to see it. 
We.are disappointed in the town of St. Anne’s—most people are, 
I fancy. Not that it has not plenty of houses and a High Street, 
and a Victoria Street, and a New Street, the last having the ap- 
pearance of great antiquity ; but St. Anne’s presents the look of 
being deserted and having run to seed. <A few shops, in the last. 
stage of atrophy, attract attention from their absolute melancholy ; 
and between these, like Virgil’s sailors, rari nanles in gurgite vasto, 
we observe others boarded up and defaced by ancient, time-worn 
advertisements of somebody’s baking powder, and scrawled over by 
the hands of illiterate idlers any time these many years. The 
Church surprises us ; Gyas is great at architecture, and pronounces 
it Early English, and further opines that the architect is Gilbert 
Scott, in which surmise he proves to be right. The Church, St. 
Anne’s, is in the centre of the town, surrounded by a bright, 
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pleasant church-yard, where “ the rude forefathers of the townshi) 
sleep,’’ though not beneath the yew-tree shade,for there are no yew 
trees, and very few trees of any sort in the island. The Church 
will hold 800 or 900 people and is really very handsome ; we hear 
that it was a gift to Alderney by the son of the late Governor, Le 
Mesurier, a clergyman still alive, and took the place of the old 
parish church, which had become unsafe from extreme age. Being 
an F.S.A., I think it necessary to search for folk-lore or antiquities, 
but am not very successful. I learn that a native of this island 
can dig his own grave, or get a friend to do it for him if incapa- 
citated, and is buried free of charge in an old, over-filled grave- 
yard belonging to the original church, which ought to have been 
closed long ago in the interest of the inhabitants of Alderney. | 
learn, too, that the island was converted to Christianity by one 
Vignalis, in the sixth century, he being despatched for that pur- 
pose by St. Maglorius, from Sark. Vignal gave his name to the 
Church and parish, which was altered to that of St. Anne’s at the 
Reformation. I also pick up a dark legend, and narrate it to Gyas 
and Cloanthus, as we sit with our cigars by the unfruitful shore of 
the much.resounding sea ; the place is Longy Bay, in the centre of 
which is a melancholy, imsulated fort, called Rat Island, garrisoned 
by two or three coast-brigade men of gloomy and suicidal ap- 
pearance. ‘* On the shore of this bay,’’ says my lezend, ‘‘ the 
town of Alderney stood ‘once upon a time.’ gIt fell, however, upon 
a day, that a Spanish vessel was wrecked in the rocky shallows of 
the bay, full in sight of the inhabitants of the town, who flocked out 
to see the sight; instead, however, of assisting the shipwrecked 
Spaniards, who contrived to get to land in their boat, the Alderney 
people murdered them in detail and then battened on the plunder. 
The vengeance of heaven, however, overtook the murderers, and 
their town was buried in the sand, and left ‘not a wrack behind,’ 
except a spring of ancient construction.’? Gyas, who has been 
reading a guide-book, informs us that part of the fort. on a lofty hill 
above us is lssex Castle, built by the Earl of Essex, with a view 
to imprisoning Queen Elizabeth. There, close at hand, we see a 
dreary building, used as a hospital for the soldiers of the line, and 
cailed the Nunnery, apparently on the ducus-a-non-lucendo principle. 

Cloanthus, hearing the name ot the commanding officer of the 
line detachment mentioned, discovers that he is an old friend ; and 
we straightway visit Fort Albert, climbing a steep hill, and cross- 
ing several formidable drawbridges on our way. In the houses of 
these men of war we find a large mess-room, a good billiard-table, 
and a warm welcome. ‘The artillery are quartered three miles off, 
in another large fort, called Tourgis. The second day of our stay 
in Alderney is marked by the mysterious disappearance of Cloan- 
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thus. ‘* Next morn we missed him at the accustomed spot.’’ All 
inquiries failed to give us any clue to his whereabouts; he wasn’t 
lunching with the officers, he wasn’t on the blaye among the corn- 
fields and cows. Was he drowned? The sea was smooth, and he 
was anexpert swimmer. A sudden thought struck me, as I beheld 
a small cutter standing out to sea. J rushed to the landing place: 
Had any one seen Cloanthus? Another ancient mariner informed 
me that if I meant Monsieur avec la grande barbe rouge, he was 
on board the cutter, with a fair wind for Guernsey. A note was 
delivered to me anon: it was from the faitnless Cloanthus, telling 
me that he felt his intellect giving way in Alderney, and knowing 
my infatuation, he had shipped off to Guernsey, and would await 
me there. He will be ill, I thought, grimly, as I watched the 
cutter in the Swinge, and I felt comforted. 

The steamer left for Guernsey next morning, and a certain rest- 
less and uncomfortable manner about Gyas convinced me that he 
intended to desert me also. Determined not to be deceived, how- 
ever, I slipped on board next morning a full hour before the time 
of starting, and only emerged from the cabin as we were rounding 
the breakwater, when the first person I encountered on deck was 
the false, fleeting, perjured Gyas, who looked very much ashamed 
of himself, and no wonder ! 

Witmot Buxton, B.A. 
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THE CURATE’S SISTERS 
CHAPTER X. 


‘¢Men were deceivers ever,” 


‘¢T THINK we will not mention Muller’s share in this business to 
Amy if we can help i;,’’ said Marion, “ it will be guile enough to 
say that he has gone back to Germany, which is indeed the case. 
Poor child, she thovght him so delightful.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’? answered her brother; ‘‘ but perhaps she will treat 
Charlie better now ; it is a great comfort to have discovered this 
foreigners real character before things went too far. The day after 
Mrs. St. Ledger returned to the parsonage, she called upon Marion, 
and when, after a long private conversation, she at length took her 
departure, the former seemed greatly benefited by the visit, and 
recovered her spirits in a wonderful manner. Savarto had not 
succeeded in finding his friend, and went about swearing that he 
would get a divorce; but he knew better than to try. 

Amy, who had been kept in ignorance of Mrs. Savarto’s flight 
with her own old admirer, began to feel surprised at his continued 
absence ; and one night as they were preparing for bed, she said, 
‘“*T am afraid Marion, Mr. Muller must be very il—it is so long since 
he has paid us a visit.”’ 

‘No, dear; I do not think that is the reason. The fact is Mr, 
Muller has returned to Germany, I believe.”’ 

‘*Gone back to Germany !’’ exclaimed Amy ; ‘‘ you do not mean 
that he is going to stay there.”’ : 

“T should think he is not very likely to return to England again 
very soon, and he will certainly never come here if he does ; he is a 
very bad man, and I only regret that we ever knew him.’’ 

‘‘T cannot believe that he is bad,’ said Amy, sorrowtully ; and 
then the whole truth came out, and Marion learnt, to her surprise 
and grief, that things had indeed gone much farther than she had 
ever supposed. The awful foreigner had even drawn her into a pre- 
tended engagement, only begging her to keep it secret for a short 
time, for some plausible reason ; and she had felt very unhappy and 
anxious, and yet had trusted him; but the poor girl was sufficiently 
punished, for she loved him very much, and now to be left in that 
heartless way—it was too much. 

‘¢ My darling,”’ said her sister, “ if you had but told us, Har- 
grave would have made inquiries about him, and ascertained what 
he really meant, and so have saved you so much sorrow; and, 
indeed, nothing but sorrow ever comes of these clandestine engage- 
ments ; but now there is nothing to do but to forget him as speedily 
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as possible, and as he has shown himself so utterly worthless, I 
trust you will soon do that.”’ 

Poor Amy, though, did not find it so easy, and greatly were her 
kind sister and brother grieved to see the gay happy little thing, 
formerly the life of the house, now silent and depressed, her songs 
put away, and never heard, her piano untouched; but sad as it 
seemed, it was a useful lesson to her, and entirely cured her of 
flirting. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ The course of true love did ne’er run smooth.” 


‘‘CHyartie GorDON continued as constant as ever, and seemed 
to gain fresh courage from the absence’of his rival ; and Amy never 
teazed him now, and was so kind, that he began to hope at last. 
So going one evening into Hargrave’s study, he told him how long 
and deeply he had loved Amy, and asked for his approval and 
assistance. 

‘“Which I am sure, my dear fellow, you shall most cordially 
have,’’ replied the curate, kindly ; ‘t but Amy is not herself just now, 
and it is right that you should know why,”’ and he fully explained 
the circumstances to the anxious lover. 

“All that you have told me,”’ said he, when Hargrave had 
finished, ‘‘ makes no difference in my intentions, and indeed I am 
not surprised, though I think she was taken with the captivating 
manner and appearance of the fellow. I don’t fancy it was real 
love she felt. Of course, so young and innocent as Amy is, she may 
well be excused for not seeing through such a perfect man of the 
world as that.”’ 

‘* Well, Charlie,’’ said Hargrave, “ there is no one I would 
rather see her husband than yourself, and you heartily deserve her 
for your constancy. I will gladly do all I can on your behalf.’’ 

After Charlie had left him, Hargrave went to find his sisters : he 
found them together as usual, Marian busily occupied in making 
frocks and cloaks for the children of St. Ledger’s schools, and Amy, 
who had been helping, was now standing, gazing mournfully into 
the fire. ‘There was a shadow on the young face that used to be so 
bright, that pained the kind brother to see ; he went up to her, and 
putting an arm round her, held her to him, as he said, affectionately, 

‘* Don’t look so sad, my little Amy! I have something interest- 
ing to tell you ;’’ and then he disclosed to her all that had taken 
place between himself and Charlie, and saying all he could think of 
in favour of the latter, which was not a little; for he had a great 
respect for the generous young man. But all in vain—Amy was not 
to be persuaded. She said how kind and good Charlie was, and 
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even shed a few tears as she heard howmuch he had suffered on her 
account ; but she did not believe she could ever love any one again, 
and the utmost that Hargrave could obtain was a promise to receive 
Charlie as usual, and try’what time would do. 

‘“ Fred Carlton has lost his wife,’’ said Hargrave, one night when 
he came home. “She died very suddenly at last, although certainly 
she has been ill all the winter. I must go and see him to-morrow, 
but it is quite impossible he should grieve much for a woman who 
embittered his whole life as she has done.’’ 

About a month after, her brother put into Marian’s hand a 
letter with a black border. 

“From Fred,’’ he said; “ he is going abroad, and writes to bid 
you good-bye.”’ 

‘But why write instead of coming,’’ inquired she; and yet 
something within told her why, even as she asked the question. 

‘ Really I don’t know,’’ was Harerave’s reply ; ‘‘ he might be 
too busy. However, he asked me if I had any objection to his doing 
so; and as I certainly had not the slightest, I consented to be the 
bearer of it. I did not read it although he offered it to me.’’ 

Marion opened and read :— 


My Dear Marrtayx,— 

Hargrave has doubtless informed you of the death of my wife; I am 
about to break up my establishment and go abroad forsome time—l| believe 
it is the best thing | can do; but I could not leave England without bid- 
ding you farewell. 1 therefore venture to send you these few lines of 
adieu, and ask you sometimes, in your happy home, of which I shall often 
think, to remember your wandering friend, 

Freep. CARLTON, 


‘*T suppose it is the best thing he can do,’’ remarked Hargrave. 
“ He is right there—a change will do him good ; but he seemed sadly 
depressed about leaving, poor fellow! He made me promise to write 
often, and give him particular accounts of all we are doing, and 
how we get on, he so fears he shall find changes when he returns.’’ 

‘‘He need not fear any change in us,” said Marian; ‘‘ but I 
quite understand the feeling.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. 


Bur we must now go back in our story and detail what took 
place on the occasion before referred to, when Mrs. St. Ledger, at 
Marion’s request, paid a visit to their mutual friend, Mrs. Savarto, 
whom she found ill in bed. 

“ Mistress has been ill, ma’am,”’’ said the servant; “ and master 
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never came home. No wonder she is bad,”’ added the girl indignantly, 
‘“‘ when she is left alone night and day in phis manner.”’ 

‘* Margaret,’’ said Mrs. Savarto, raising herself on her elbow as 
her friend entered the room, and looking round with a disappointed 
air, ‘‘I am very glad to see you; but is not Marion with you?” 

‘My dear Katherine,’’ answered the gentle Mrs. St. Ledger, 
‘¢ Marion was most concerned that she could not keep her promise ; 
but one of the children is so seriously ill that she is unable to leave 
his bedside, and therefore she wrote to request me to come and see if 
I could be of any comfort or assistance to you; but I am truly 
grieved to find you so unwell.”’ 

“You are most kind,”’ replied Katherine gratefully, but mine is 
not so much bodily illness as mental, which you know is tar worse 
to bear ;’’ and she added wearily, *‘ I did so went to see Marion to- 
day.” 

‘‘T know,” returned Mrs. St. Ledger, sweetly, “that I cannot 
expect to be what Marion is to you, but Iam accustomed to nursing 
and will gladly doall I can to make up for her loss.”’ 

‘* Tt is not that, dear,’’ said Katherine, as she kissed the sweet 
face bending over her ; and then she stopped, uncertain what to say, or 
how to explain her great anxiety to see Marion. 

Margaret quietly arranged the room, and made everything com- 
fortable about her friend, who lay quite still, watching her move- 
ments with her large feverish eyes. At length, when all was done, 
and she brought some scented water to bath the invalid’s aching 
head, Mrs. Savarto asked, ‘‘ Did Marion say why she wished you to 
come to-day and see after me?’ 

‘Only because she said she left you very poorly, and she knew 
you would be expecting her.”’ 

“Then,’’ said Katherine, “ you do not know why she tears to 
leave me to my own sad, dreadful thoughts. Indeed, Margaret, if you 
did but know one-half I have to endure, you would not wonder that 
I talk so strangely.”’ 

“ T cannot tell you how grieved I am for you, dear ; but can I do 
nothing for you,”’ replied her friend soothingly. ‘‘ Can my husband 
assist you ?—indeed, you may depend upon us both.”’ 

Her soft mild manner and evident wish to benefit the unhappy 
young wife, and the sweet countenance, so full of love and pity, had 
calmed and affected her so much that she at length said :— 

‘¢ JT have felt for months, Margaret, that by some means I must 
leave this house, and escape from Mr. Savarto, or I shall most 
certainly go out of my mind; but I will tell you all that Marion 
already knows, however it may lessen me in your esteem; and then, 
if you see any hope for me, I will do whatever you advise.”’ 
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Margaret listened with the deepest attention to what she told 
her of her husband’s repeated outrages, of Muller’s villany, and 
Marion’s brave conduct; and announced her determination to get 
away somehow. 

‘“‘T know,”’ she continued, ‘‘ that my life has.not been what it 
should. I have lived for myself too much, and given way to very 
many faults that ought to have been checked; but I once thought 
to have been so different. I might have become a good woman if 
he had loved me and been what I thought him; but only conceive 
what it is, Margaret, to place your whole affection on one object, 
and find that object such as I have found my husband.”’ 

Her friend endeavoured to soothe and comfort her as far as 
possible, and then offered to send for Mr. St. Ledger, feeling sure 
he would be able to suggest some plan for removing Mrs. Savarto, 
if anyone could, difficult as the task was, and she consented 
willingly to be guided by him if only that could be accomplished, 
for she was now in a state so excited as rendered it absolutely 

edful to comply with her wishes. A note was therefore forwarded 

» the parsonage by Mrs. St. Ledger, requesting her husband to 
vome to her as early as possible; and when he arrived, and she 
had acquainted him with the whole of the sad case, he readily 
promised his assistance. “ Dreadful as it is to separate man and 
wife,”’ he said, ‘‘in this instance, I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saving that unhappy woman from further suffering and corrup- 
tion; but how—what is your plan, my love?” 

Margaret’s plan was very simple, and therefore the more likely 
to be successful. She and her husband were just going out of 
town, as we know; she proposed to take her with them. On the 
following day they ‘would send a cab for her, which would convey 
her to the station, where they would meet her late in the evening, 
and so get quietly into the country, where she could have change 
and rest, and time to consider what to do next. Mr. Savarto, of 
course, never visited at the parsonage, and knew nothing of the 
intended journey. Should that plan fail, Mrs. Savarto declared 
she would have a legal separation; but the latter was so tedious 
and painful, if she could only avoid it she would be thankful. 

‘“ Mr. Savarto will naturally go to Marion first,’? remarked Mrs. 
St. Ledger ; ‘‘ therefore [fear we must keep her in ignorance of the 
whole affair just at first.’’ 

‘Poor girl, she will be sure to fear the worst,’’ answered her 
husband, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but it must be so; and if she knew how 
painfully we are situated, she would be the first to wish it.”’ 

And so it was arranged, and Marion had quite innocently 
ssisted them by putting “Savarto upon the wrong track; and 
whilst he was raving and swearing about after Muller, who had 
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taken himself off fast enough, his wife was spending the first quiet, 
peaceable week she had known for years, within a few miles of him. 

“Poor thing !’’ said Mr. St. Ledger to his wife one morning, 
speaking of their unfortunate visitor, and continuing a conversation 
respecting her future; ‘she has some noble qualities, and would 
have been a good and loving wife to that man if he would have let 
her ; he has indeed much to answer for, and you think she is fit for 
the life of a Sister of Mercy ?’’ Charles asked Mrs. St. Ledger 
anxiously. 

‘* Indeed, my love, I do,’’ he replied; ‘‘ I daresay you remem- 
ber our conversation that night at the Hiltons’ respecting sister- 
hoods; I have since thought of the earnest way she looked and 
spoke on that occasion; you know I have spoken much with her 
upon the subject, and I find her not only willing but anxious to do 
what I propose. It is easy enough for me to place her in one, and 
no living creature would ever think of searching in such a place for 
her. Her dress, even her very name changed, she would also be 
actively engaged, which is most necessary, her own thoughts r 
being very happy ones. And then, Margaret,’’ he added gravel 
‘‘remember she has much to repent of, deeply and sincerely ; fo. 
though far more sinned against than sinning, still she has not lived 
as she ought, and but for the brave, determined interference of her 
friend Marion, she might now be far beyond our reach or help.” 

‘* Do not judge her too severely, Charles,’ said his gentle wife ; 
“she has been left so cruelly alone ; think how entirely I depend 
on you for advice and guidance, and she has never had that from 
her husband.”’ 

‘“¢ My love,” retnrned Mr. St. Ledger, ‘‘if I did not remember 
all that you urge, I should indeed be obliged to speak of her far 
more harshly.”’ 

Katherine was greatly altered during the last few weeks; the 
old proud spirit was broken; she thought of herself far more 
humbly, and pride was her great fault; but she had profited much 
by close companionship with the sweet, affectionate Mrs. St. Ledger, 
and one could not live in the same house with her husband and not 
be the better for it. He was so noble, so self-denying, so large- 
hearted a man, such a thorough Christian in word and deed, that 
all his household loved and reverenced him, and thought him a 
second holy Mr. Herbert. Few ever refused any wish of his; as 
soon, therefore, as the necessary arrangements could be completed, 
the beautiful and accomplished Katherine Savarto entered a sister- 
aood. She was seen no more tn the world; but as time passed on 
the Sister Agnes, in her long black robe and white cap, was well 
known and gratefully loved by many a poor sick creature whom 
she nursed with a devotion no money could have bought, and many 
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wretched families blessed her to whom she had brought comfort and 
help. For herself she was content ; she no longer strove for that 
happiness which is never to be found in this world; but she had 
indeed the peace of a calm conscience—the hope of a better land ; 
and in her life of quiet usefulness she every day enjoyed the luxury 
of domg good. Very tender was she to the failings of others, for 
she had known what it is to be greatly tempted, and had come 
forth purified from the fire. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dreams.” 


A WHOLE year has passed since the departure of Fred Carlton ; 
and although Hererave has had many letters from him, with many 
kind messages to the girls contained in them, still he has made no 
mention of returning home, or rather to England, for he can hardly 
Ye said to have any home. Amy has recovered her old health and 

irits, but she never flirts now. Charlie Gordon continued to 

sit as usual, and lavished upon her every kindness and attention 
that his deep affection could suggest, but all seemed in vain, and 
at length even he began to despair; however, during the summer, 
her health having been very delicate for some time, Amy went to 
Brighton for a few weeks, upon a visit to her friends, and whilst she 
enjoyed the fine sea air, and got back her old vivacity, amidst 
the gaiety of that loveliest of watering places, she began to miss 
the pleasant, handsome face and agreeable conversation of her dark 
admirer, and all his little attentions, which had been taken as a 
matter of course, and treated often with indifference, became neces- 
sary to her happiness now—in short, it was the best thing that 
could have happened for Charlie; for coming down to Brighton 
with Hargrave for a day or two, he was received so graciously by 
the fair young object of his affections, as to render him half wild 
with delight. — 

And one evening, not long after Amy had returned home, he 
came into Harerave’s study, where he and Marion were sitting 
together, and said with all his happy love beaming in his expressive 
face, ‘‘ Hargrave, this is to be my little wife—God bless her ! 
and enable me to make her very happy.” Then Marion and 
Hargrave, after heartily congratulating him, kissed and _ petted 
their little sister, who shed a few tears, as she said ‘ how good and 
faithful Charlie had always been to her, and how she meant to 
make it all up to him now.’’ And the four sat’ down to talk over 
their plans together and enter into each other’s joy; but it was 
quite a settled thing that Amy should not marry for two years, 
when she would be one-and-twenty ; and when the young girl had 
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gone off to walk with her lover, the two elders looked rather sadly 
into each other’s eyes, and thought in their hearts how mnch she 
would be missed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Death at its portal came to knock, 
With sudden call.” 

THERE had been a fearful railway accident, and the sufferers 
were being brought into a celebrated hospital. Mr. St. Ledger, 
who visited it regularly, was just leaving, but turned back to see 
what assistance he could offer, either in helping the injured or 
comforting the dying. He was hastily called upon to come im- 
mediately to a man who could not survive many hours. He went, 
and after gazing for some moments upon the swarthy countenance 
and dull half-opened eyes of the sufferer, he recognised him, and 
rose to go in search of Sister Agnes, that he might break to her 
gently what had happened, and prepare her to meet her unhappy 
husband. But it was too late; the noise of the accident hac 
brought all the sisters into the ward to attend to the injured, that 
being one of their duties, and as the good priest rose up, she stood 
before him. He saw by her deathly paleness that she knew the 
man who had caused her so much misery. He was sensible, and 
knew evidently who stood before him, for he turned from her, and 
with an effort to speak, addressed Mr. St. Ledger :— 

‘¢ Ts that my wite?’’ he inquired at last, and his look of hatred 
was terrible to see. 

‘< Tt is, indeed,’’ was the calm reply. 
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‘“ Where is the cow ardly villain?’ he gasped with fury in his 
eyes. ‘‘ Am I to die without finding him ?”’ 

‘* Leave all these revengeful thoughts in this your last hour,’ 
said the clergyman, in his deep earnest tones, and be thankful that 
your wife has not sinned as you supposed, that you see her now as 
when you lastlooked upon her, It is only right that you should 
be told at this time that I placed her here myself by her own 
express desire, after being the cherished guest of my own wite. 

‘‘Then that —— friend of hers told me most confounded 
lies, and yet I could have sworn she spoke the truth,” was his 
enraged answer. 
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Man!’’ said the clergy man sternly; ‘‘swear not at this 
awful moment, at least. She did speak the truth. She told you 
what she feared and believed: she thought your brutality had at 
last driven your most unfortunate wife into sin, but for her it might 
I fear have even been so. Be you thankful she is saved for better 
things. 
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He then related the circumstances to the dying husband, but 
he showed no ‘feeling whatever, except that of rage that his wife 
had escaped from him, and revenge towards those who assisted her. 
Nor, although}Mr. St. Ledger remained with him, endeavouring 
with his utmost efforts to arouse him to a sense of his great 
danger, did he exhibit other than the coolest indifference—indeed, 
he scarcely spoke again. 

And could it be{expected that he, whose whole life had been 
spent in wicked indulgences and vicious pleasures, should have one 
pure thought, one happy memory, to solace his last moments. Of 
his wife he had taken no notice. After, therefore, she had done 
for him all thatfcould be done, and he had breathed his last, she 
left the hospital, and went to stay at the parsonage with Mr. St. 
Ledger. ‘There was a dear little girl there, now as sweetly 
amiable as her mother, whom she greatly resembled ; and this little 
Lily was almost! as dear to her, who had never known the joy of 
possessing a child, as to her own parents. Mr. Savarto having died 
and left no will, Katherine, of course, was entitled to everything. 
His property was considerable ; but she reserved a very small por- 
tion for herself, giving’ the remainder to the hospital, where she had 
spent so many useful days, and so nobly redeemed her past errors. 
“ He loveth most to whom most is forgiven.”’ 


CHAPTER XY. 


‘The book is completed, and closed like the day, 
And the hand that has written it lays it away.” 

Ir is the last day but one before Christmas holidays, and Holly 
Lodge is worthy of its name. ‘The two large trees in front of the 
house are full of bright red berries. Very few will be left by 
Christmas morning, for there is not only the house itself, but the 
church also to decorate. The inmates, too, are stiring and lively. 
There is to be a breaking-up party on the morrow of grown-up as 
well as young people. Amy and Charlie Gordon have been out 
together all the afternoon, buying and ordering all sorts of good 
things, and now they are occupied with all the children round 
them who take an intense delight in the business, in decorating 
the drawing-room with some of those very evergreens which Charlit 
has carefully cut for the purpose. 

Marion, quite tired with the multifarious labours of that busiest 
of days, is resting by the fire in the little red room thinking a little 
of bygone times, the gas is not yet lighted, and all is very quiet, 
except that a burst of merriment comes every now and then from 
the joyous partyin the other room,jwhen a ring is heard at the 
gate, and the younger servant entering, announces “a gentleman, 
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who has asked to see Miss Hilton,’’ and who is, she adds, ‘‘so 
wrapped up that she cannot see his face,’’ but he follows her almost 
immediately, and covered up as he is to the very chin, with his hat 
over his eyes, Marion has no difficulty in recognising her old friend 
Fred Carlton. 

‘¢ T was determined that you should be the first to welcome 
me home Marion,”’ said he, after she had warmly congratulated 
him upon his safe return; and sitting down by her easy chair, he 
gently prevented her from lighting the gas. Then he added, taking 
her hand again, ‘‘ I think you must know why I wished that when 
I rushed away from England, after my wife’s death, my first 
thought was that if ever I returned it would be to find you mar- 
ried. Then, as [ dared not trust myself to see you, I wrote that 
letter, and trusted, knowing you so well, that if you could ever care 
for me it would be enough. Ah, Maria! may I say it even now. 
I think you must have suspected that for many years I have 
honoured and esteemed you far beyond all other women. What 
my past life has been you well know, how foolishly I married, when 
but a boy, a woman so much older than myself, who certainly never 
loved me—at least, I paid dearly for that fauit.’’ And now, he 
added, “* I return a free man at last, and find you the same as kind 
and true asever. I dare to hope that such happiness as I have 
often dreamed of during the past year may indeed be mine. 

Whatever Marion replied, it appeared to be quite satisfactory, 
for they sat together a long time afterwards, contentedly enough, 
with no other light than the fire afforded them, until at length Amy, 
having finished her pleasant task, and played to the children until 
their tea-time arrived, came to see after sister; but directly she 
caught sight of the visitor, with the quick perception of an engaged 
young lady, she saw very plainly how matters stood, and, after a 
cordial welcome to Fred, speedily took herself off to inform Charlie 
of her discovery, that gentleman being always her first confi- 
dante, and highly pieased they both were. 

‘* No wonder she refused Mr. Clifden and that friend of Har- 
grave’s,’’ said Amy. ‘ Itis all very easily accounted for now.’’ 

‘* Well! ’’ answered Charlie, ‘‘ Carlton is an excellent fellow, 
and deserves to be happy at last.”’ 

Some hours later, when Hargrave had returned home, and been 
made acquainted with all that had transpired, and they were all 
seated round the blazing fire listening to Fred’s adventures, 

‘ Marion,’’ said her brother, suddenly, ‘“ there has been a fear- 
ful accident to-day on the railway, by which several poor creatures 
have lost their lives, and amongst them your friend’s husband, Mr. 
Sarvarto. She was present when he died, impenitent as he had 
lived : he was informed of all the particulars of his wife’s escape.”” 
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‘Poor Katherine !’’ is she really free at last?’’ said Marion ; 
** but fam truly glad he was told. T have always wished to mee 
him again, that I might explain how unintentionally I deceived 
him. “What a dreadful end!’? she added earnestly. ‘‘ And how 
can I be thankful enough that Fred did not travel by that line, and 
has come back to us safe and well after so many dangers.”’ 

‘Fred only fears his haypiness is too great to last,’’? replied 
Mr. Carlton, his blue eyes beaming with the pleasure her words 
afforded him; and so they passed on to discuss their own affairs, 
and the evening wore rapidly away. 

The following morning Fred wanted to appropriate Marion until 
dinner time, as he was sure to have very little of her company 
during the evening ; but she — him that her first business that 
day must be to call on Mrs. Savarto at the parsonage, but if he 
chose to accompany her, “a was sure Mrs. St. Ledger would be 
happy to see him. 

Amy agreed to keep house whilst they were absent, and Har- 
erave was off early as usual, having to superintend the distribution 
of coals and meat, &c., to the poor, in addition to his other 
labours. 

“We must all go down and decorate the church, and | hope 
you will accompany us to the midnight service,” said Marion, 

He assented, with great alacrity, to both her propositions. 

When they arrived at the parsonage, Marion was immediately 
admitted to her friend’s room. She found her greatly depressed, as 
was indeed most natural; but she was warmly interested in 
Marion’s happy prospects, although she refused all invitations for 
Christmas, and insisted on spending it in the strictest retirement. 

‘And so, Herbert,’’ said Mr. Carlton to the little pet pupil, that 
evening, when the children were showing their presents from the 
Christmas tree, ‘ I understand that you are not coming back after 
the holidays—how is that? have you been naughty, that Miss 
Hilton is going to send you away 2?” 

‘Ah!’ was the saucy reply, “you know better than that, 
and I know something, too,’ added the child, who was a clever, 
pretty, black-eyed boy, nodding his little curly head shrewdly. 
‘“T heard her tell my mamma to-day why I wasn’t to come back. 
She’s going to marry somebody,’’ he went on in a loud whisper, 
‘and I guess it’s you.”’ 

‘* And pray, you impudent little rascal, what make’s you think 
that?’’ asked Fred, laughing beartily, and holding the little man 
between his knees. 

“Oh! plenty of things,’’ was the quick reply : because you look 
at her so much; besides, she had not that pretty ring on her finger 
before she went out this morning with you. And when my sister 
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Clara was married she had a ring like that, and he used to look 
after her just as youdo. Bless you, I know, but I mean to see 
her when she is married, the very day. Miss Hilton,’’ continued the 
boy, catching Marion by the dress, as she passed, ‘‘ promise that I 
may come and see you marry him.’’ 

‘* Hush ! my dear child,’’ said she, blushing scarlet ; ‘‘ see, the 
children are going to dance, go and get a partner ;”’ then turning to 
Fred, her cheeks still pink but laughter in her eyes, ‘‘ Who can have 
such ideas in his head 2”’ she continued. 

‘‘ My dear love,’’ he whispered, “he is rather precocious, that’s 
all, but tolerably right in his conclusions.” 

‘‘Ah! dear Fred,’’ sizhed she, after a moment's silence, ‘‘ I 
shall be sorry to leave the old house, though. I have become so 
fond of it.”’ 

‘‘T see no reason for your leaving, if that is all. You cannot 
have more affection for it than I. My happiest hours have been 
spent here. And if Hargrave will remain with us, I shall gladly 
take it of him. Your home will, of course, be Amy’s while she 
remains single, wherever 1t may be; but in all such arrangements 
do just as you please. I shall be periectly satisfied if you are. I 
only stipulate, my love, for an early day, you will not make me 
wait beyond the spring.”’ 

And Marion could not but feel how generously he studied her 
pleasure, and grant his request ; and Mrs. Savarto joined this happy 
family party on many occasions, and stayed for some weeks with 
her friend before the wedding. ‘There was nothing hard or bitter 
about her now, as Hargrave willingly allowed. And Marion, seeing 
them together, noting how their tastes and feelings harmonised, 
thought to herself how true a wife she might yet make to a good 
man who faithfully loved her. In time even that came to pass 
in due course. Holy Lodge was gay once more with childish voices, 
and Marion, who had so tenderly cared for the young pupils under 
her charge, had little ones of her own to love and cherish; and 
Fred Carlton, the most devoted of husbands and fathers, realised 
such a home as he had once dreamed of. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
PART I. 
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“To make education a great work, we must have the education great. Individual 
greatness and goodness are things to be aimed at, rather than the successful cultiva- 
tion of those talents which go to form some eminent membership of society,’’—Hetpr’s 
“ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE TRAINING OF BOYS. 


Ir is now about five-and-thirty years ago that the wise and 
excellent Dr. Arnold succeeded in instilling higher principles into 
our public schools by taking upon himself from the moment he was 
elected headmaster of Rugby, the invidious office of reformer. By slow 
and steady steps he not only overcame the storm of opposition with 
which he was assailed whilst attempting to raise the school to a 
superior standard of excellence, but he had also the happiness of 
seeing that his system was taken as an example and guide by the 
same royal and public foundations that had hitherto looked down 
upon Rugby, and his name quoted as the principal authority in all 
matters relating to education. Although since his death the 
rapid progress of liberal opinions has not only broken through the 
consecutive barriers of our public schools, but has insisted on the 
adoption of more stringent measures of reform, the name of Arnold 
must yet remain dear to England, and his opinions carry with them 
a weight of authority as those of one of the profoundest as well as 
of the soundest thinkers and actors in the training of children. 

" sal business of a schoolmaster,” he was accustomed to 
observe, ‘is the cure of souls.’’ The very idea of a school must, as a 
natural result be a Christian one, in which boys should be 
educated as Christian schoolboys, hereafter to grow up as Christian 
men.* From their first entrance in the school they ought to forma 
congregation, belong to the church, and to be carefully trained to 
combat all evil, and to practice every Christian and moral virtue. 
‘What I want,’’ he wrote to a friend whilst making lnquiries for : 
new master, “is a man who is a Christian and a centleman.’* t 
The qualification I deem essential to the due performance of his 
duties may be expressed in brief, as the spirit of a Christian and a 
gentleman, that he should devote himself to his business, as the 
especial branch of the ministerial calling which he has chosen to 





* Arnold’s Life, vol. i., p. 109. t Ibid. 
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follow.’’ As his biographer has justly observed, Dr. Arnold con- 
sidered the relation of an instructor to his pupils was only in a 
healthy state when subordinate to their common relation to God. 
This noble idea was a steadfast principle of action, carried out to 
the fullest extent by that able man in his intercourse with the 
masters and scholars under his care. Without these principles of 
education he judged that no class or rank in life could be trained to 
do their duty either to their God, their country, or themselves. He 
advocated them as the watchword for both teachers and pupils 
alike. His anxiety for a sound education was not only confined to 
the order which he taught, but extended to the lowest class, which 
was at that time sunk in extreme ignorance, and to the middle 
classes, to whose wants he adverted in 1832, in the following 
vords : 

“Tt seems to me that the education of the middling classes at, 
this time is a question of the greatest national importance. I wish 
exceedingly to draw public attention to it, and, at the same time, if 
T may be allowed to do'so, to impress most strongly on those engaged 
in conducting it, the difficulty of the task, as well as its vast 
importance; how loudly it calls for their very best exertions, how 
nobly these exertions{wisely directed, may hope to be rewarded.’ 
He remarks in continuation, that the country possesses no system 
of secondary education. ‘*'The classical schools have universities 
to look to: distinction at school leads to distinction at college, and 
distinction at college is again the road to distinction and emolu- 
ment asa teacher. . . . but anything like local universities, 
any so much as local distinction or advancement in life held 
out to encourage exertion at a commercial school, it is as yet 
in vain to look for. It is painful to read these words when 
we remember that thirty-six years have passed, and still with 
very few exceptions, they express the present condition and 
educational necessities in the middle-classes, just as ably as at the 
time they were written. Until the reports of the last Commission 
of inquiry appeared, no scheme had been even publicly proposed 
on any extended footing ; and though we may now hope that the 
recommendations of the Commissioners may be adopted by Govern- 
ment, and thus in time a network of schools of ditterent erades be 
instituted for the use of the middle-classes through the whole length 
and breadth of the land, there yet will remain much to be done 
before the country can reap the practical effects of these new 
measures. 

Since Arnold’s death, England can no longer reproach herself 
with having neglected her labouring classes. Thanks to grants 
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ievied annually by Parliament, and distributed through the Privy 
Council, parochial schools, improved and supported partly by 
Government and by various religious societies, pervade the whole 
country with their influence, and bestow an excellent elementary 
education on the lower orders. It is the prevailing fashion of the 
day to decry this Government system, and to assert that little or 
nothing las been done to extend the learning of our labourers since 
the introduction of the Revised Code, as well as to demand the com- 
pulsory education of the masses. But if we turn to the statistics 
of last year, we find that though, at first, the steady growth in the 
number and the quality of parish schools was diminished, the 
average increase of schools seeking to raise themselves to a superior 
position by connexion with the Privy Council averaged fifty a 
month, instead of only fourteen, as in every former year; and 
that the additional number of children inspected consisted ot 
112,000, against the aggregate of 126,000 for the three preceding 
years. Now, when we find that 1,250,000 school-children have, 
during the last year, been assisted in their education by the Govern. 
ment grant, ought we to allow that the national system has 
failed ?* 

Meanwhile, although the higher and lower orders of the country 
have been carried onward by the spirit of improvement, the middle 
classes have lagzed behind in the race; or, rather, as it 1s impos- 
sible for any class to remain passively in the same position, we fear 
that, on investigation, we shall discover that, notwithstanding the 
manly independence and honest industry of our farmers and trades- 
men, they have lost ground in their love of knowledge, and are 
more indifferent to the education of their children than was even 
the case in Dr. Arnold’s time. We are anxious to point out to our 
readers that, unless great efforts are made to open the eyes of the 
middle classes to their own deficiencies, their servants and labourers 
will soon surpass them in the training they receive at our national 
schools. At the same time, we hope to show that, unless the new 
system of education is founded on Arnold’s principles, we may in- 
crease their knowledge and intellectual growth, but we shall not 
succeed in producing for England higher-principled, nobler-hearted 
men and women, rich in the wisdom that cometh down from above. 
in order that we may bring this clearly before our readers’ minds, 
we shall proceed to give an outline of the past and present con- 
dition of middle-class education, and of the efforts used for its im- 
provement during the last few years. 

In 1861, the reports of the ditferent Commissioners of Educa- 
tion united in advising that measures should be taken to advance 





* See Speech of the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, Trans. Social Science, 1866. 
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the education of the middle classes, since Government had _ hitherto 
neither offered assistance nor even advice, although much had been 
done to reform the schools belonging to the lowest and highest 
orders of society ; an opinion forcibly repeated in a meeting at 
Oxford, that same year, by Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose words concisely placed before his audience the 
necessity for holding out a helping hand to a class of people who 
contribute by taxes and subscriptions upwards, it is said, of a 
million a-year, without receiving any return in aid of improved 
education for their own order.* 

Mr. Gladstone moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That, con- 
sidering the growth of intelligence amongst the lower orders, 
owing to the impulse given of late years to education, the estab- 
lishment of public boarding-schools for the lower middle class, 
which may be cheap and self-supporting, is of great national im. 
portance.’? He then went on to observe that there was one great 
defect and flaw in our progress, which has not yet met with 
adequate remedy; viz., that while great and _ ever-improviug 
change was going on in the highest and lowest classes, with regard 
to education, up to the present day, no corresponding advances had 
been achieved in the case of those who were too high in the social 
scale to take advantage of the ordinary school for the labourer’s 
children, and too low to avail themselves of our grammar-schools and 
of our universities. It is fair to recollect that this class, whose cause 
we now plead, is the only unaided class. The wealthy derive im- 
mense benefit from our foundations enshrined in our universities, 
our public and our grammar-schools ; and the lowest portion derive 
immense pecuniary help from the intelligent support of their supe- 
riors and the direct action of the public exchequer. But there is a 
class which has the strongest claim on our exertions, were it for no 
other purpose but to place them in a position of relative equality 
with the rest of their countrymen, and which, for the moment, is a 
position of some danger.’’* 

These words were originally spoken in favour of Mr. Wood- 
ard’s noble plan for the advancement of upper, middle, and lower 
class education, which, beginning with the foundation of St. Nicho- 
las College, at Shoreham, and three large public schools in connec- 
tion with the former, has gradually assumed such immense propor- 
tions as to receive the name of the ‘Giant of Sussex.’’ At the 
Oxford meeting, it was carried, without any opposition, that St. 
Nicholas’ College, founded, in 1848, for the promotion of public 
middle-class schools, was deserving of further support for the 
extension of its operations. Those present then pledged themselves 








* See Trans. Social S., 1861, p. 365. 
+ Speech of Mr. Gladstone at Oxford : “ Guardian,” June 12, 1861. 
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to aid St. Nicholas’ Society in erecting a public boarding-school for 
one thousand boys of the lower middle-class, on a site, obtained 
for that purpose, close to the Balcombe station of the London and 
Brighton railroad. 

Since 1861, not only has this school been built, but other foun- 
dations in connection with St. Nicholas have risen up, and are 
yearly giving a good sound religious education to hundreds of 
middle-class scholars. It is pleasant as well as refreshing to find, 
in the presence of past and present inertness, a scheme on s0 
gigantic a scale, founded by Mr. Woodard and his colleagues, 
steadily advancing the cause we have at heart, and setting an 
example of model middle-class institutions which might easily be 
followed and adopted by practical workers in other counties of Kng- 
land. In order to point out to our readers the success that has 
attended the persevering and judicious plans of the founder of St. 
Nicholas, we shall proceed to give further details of this institu- 
tion. Twenty years ago St. Nicholas was founded. Besides large 
buildings erected at Lancing, on a property of 250 acres, as the 
head-quarters of the society, with a grammar-school for the sons of 
gentlemen, the college has in operation—firstly, a college at 
Hurstpierpoint for middle-class schoolmasters ; secondly, a public 
boarding-school for the upper class of farmers, tradesmen, clerks, 
&c., at a charge, varying according to circumstances, from £20 to 
£30, containing more than 230 boys, and taught by seven clergy- 
men, graduates of the Universities, and other trained masters ; 
thirdly, a cheaper boarding-school for the sons of small shopkeepers 
and artisans, at which the annual payment for board and education 
ie only £13. This last institution .was at first carried on at 
Shoreham, in houses hired by the parents of the boys, but, as this 
arrangement was found disadvantageous to the interests of their 
education, premises large enough for the accommodation of LO0Q 
boys, with an adequate staff of masters, were afterwards erected, as 
we have already mentioned, close to Balcombe station. This last 
large public institution has been founded since the Oxford meeting 
in 1861, and so popular has it become, as well as Mr. Woodard’s 
other institutions, amongst the middle classes, that every vacant 
place is immediately filled by a new scholar, and the original num- 
bers are thus maintained without any difficulty. All these colle- 
giate schools are self-supporting, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
the annual payment, subscriptions only being levied for the purpose 
of purchasing the ground and erecting the various buildings and 
chapels belonging to each establishment. The education received 
is excellent in all its branches, and made suitable to the circum- 
stances of the boys’ parents. It is founded on sound Church of 
England principles, and no effort is spared by the master to give to 
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every scholar, of whatever crade, a religious training that may 
eventually render him a blessing to the Church, his country, and 
his parents. 

The system of this society is carried on by a governing body of 
twelve persons, of whom five are laymen, and seven clergymen. 


Their great desire is to adopt the character and principles of our, 


large English public schools, persuaded that by no other method can 
boys become as manly, honest, and coascientious. Their scheme 
has flourished, and is not oaly well-known and highly esteemed in 
Sussex, but has attracted the favourable notice of other counties ; 
so that the last public act of the late lamented Bishop of Lichfield 
was to attend a meeting at Stafford for the ‘purpose of faidizg and 
encouraging the efforts of the gentlemen of that neighbourhood to 
found a middle class school at Denstone, in connection with St. 
Nicholas Socicty, so as to throw open the Midland counties to Mr. 
Woodard’s system. Sir B. Heywood, finding that nothing could be 
done without an eligible site, generously bestowed the ground at 
Denstone with a donation of £1500, which was followed by a gift 
from St. Nicholas of £2500. It was then resolved that 
a collegiate school, similar in arrangement to St. John’s, at 
Hurstpierpoint, should be built ‘for 400 boys, and should be 
under the superintendence of Mr. Woodard and his colleagues, 
with the Bishop of Lichfield as visitor.* What St° John’s 
College has now become has been described at the last con- 
gress by Dr. Lowe, the head-master, in an eloquent address on 
church education. He showed how for more than twenty years St. 
Nicholas Society, under its founder, had continued to give their 
fellow-citizens of every rank a religious and Churchman’s training 
for church and country’s sake. Nor had they laboured in vain. They 
carried with them their Bishop’s blessing and his active help; they 
gained the support of all the dignitaries of the diocese and the bulk 
of the clergy, aided liberally by not a few of tne laity. Although at 
first, for many years each one of that body had to lavour and fight 
for himself, ‘‘ yet now we have a community under a Provost and 
18 fellows, 15 associates and exhibitioners, 32 foundation scholars, 
nearly 800 boarders, about 500 acres of land held for us in trust, 
and buildings that have cost not less than £120,000. 

It is hoped by the members of this noble association that by de- 
grees the ettorts of their institutions may bring back the hearts of our 
middle classes to our National Church, not only in the County of 
Sussex, but wherever the system is adopted, especially in the Mid- 
Jand counties, where the claims of the farmer and the tradesmen for 


an improved education are urgent and imperative in the extreme. , 





* See “ Guardian,” Oct. 23, 1867. 
+ See Dr. Lowe on Church Education, “ Guardian ’’ Sup., Oct. 9, 1867. 
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We are apt to look upon the farmer as a steady opponent against 
progress in education, since in many instances he subscribes grudg- 
ingly or not at ‘all to the National school of his own parish, and 
interferes with the teaching of his labourer’s children, by engaging 
them to work for hire when they ought to remain at school, and by 
keeping the older lads so late at their labour that they are unable 
to profit by the night-school. Many a clergyman has turned away 
most deeply hurt and disheartened from the disparaging and irritat- 
ing remarks with which the farmer has received his endeavours to 
obtain his leave for his labourers becoming members of the night 
classes. Nor will he often permit his children to make use of the 
National School as a primary means of instruction, although either 
from circumstances they are either unable to be taught at home, or 
if sent away have to put up with very inferior tuition indeed. 

Notwithstanding, we must bear in mind how peculiarly 
members of this class are situated, placed, as they are, between 
the brilliant advantages of the highest, and the steady, thorough 
instruction enforced upon the children of the lower classes by 
means of government inspectors. With natural jealousy, they 
behold the public schools and Universities filled by our nobility 
and gentry, and are mortified that model institutions of the same 
kind are not more available for their own children. They see the 
large grants devoted to the lower orders by the Privy Council ; 
whilst they are naturally hurt at not sharing in their advantages, 
they yet, with John-Bull independence, disdain to receive eleemo 
synary instruction when they can afford to pay for it, and actually 
take a pride in boasting of the sums they have lavished on their 
children’s training at some inferior private or commercial school. 

In the voluminous Report on Popular Education, in 1861, Mr. 
Fraser mentions the case of afarmer in the neighbourhood of 
Chard. He was a tenant of five hundred acres of land under Lord 
Bridport, and had a large family of nine children. Yet within his 
reach there was absolutely no decent school, suitable to his means, 
where he could have them educated. ‘‘ No wonder,’’ Mr. Fraser 
adds, ‘‘ that, as in this man’s case, farmers should express them- 
selves very strongly. You can hardly expect men who have this 
difficulty in providing education for themselves to feel very keenly 
the necessity for providing it for their labourers.’’* 

The great wish of the middle classes is undoubtedly a standard 
of education which shall serve as a check upon the inefficiency of 
the present schools, and as a test of acquirement. It would be 
impossible, nor would it be requisite, to provide new endowments 
for the whole of the upper, lower, and middle class. What is 
necezsary and feasible is to provide model public schools and col. 





. t See Mr. Fraser’s Report, p. 283, Part 1. 
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leges for instruction of an elementary and secondary nature, as well 
as for the training of masters.* Two or three large public schools 
connected with a local college able to bestow prizes, honours, and 
passes, on those who are willing to submit themselves to certain 
tests of their progress and advancement in learning, would be suffi- 
cient in each county to raise existing middle-class schools from 
their present condition of mediocrity, and to supply additional ones 
according to the required demand. That standard schools of this 
kind would at once invigorate and reform middle-class education 
may be predicted by the effect that even the local University 
examinations have already had upon those schools that have cared 
to submit some of their pupils to this test. 

These local examinations owe their origin to Mr. T. D. Acland 
and Dr. Temple, who, in the year 1856, carried a resolution, as 
members of the Bath and West of England Society, which eventu- 
ally led to their establishment. Entitled though they are as the 
Middle-class University Examinations, they, in fact, belong to no 
class, and are open to every one who has not matriculated at the 
Universities, or completed his eighteenth year. In the first year of 
their being opened, Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, and other 
towns, furnished candidates educated by distinguished scholars at 
the head of grammar-schools. Some masters of classical schools 
held back on the plea that they were not included in the scheme; 
but the following years showed a marked increase in the number of 
candidates of the best description. Certificates are given by the 
University of Cambridge to those senior candidates who succeed in 
passing, whilst Oxford confers, instead, the degree of ‘‘ Associate of 
Arts,’’ and perhaps secures on that account the largest number. Mr. 
N. Waterhouse states, in 1859, the result of the three examinations 
which had been held in Liverpool, as giving 326 candidates, and 136 
certificates gained by them, and which were only out-numbered by 
those of the London district. Though this district contains 192, or 
one-third of the grammar schools, and 557, or one-fifth of the other 
endowed schools in England and Wales, yet the candidates were 
almost all drawn from 11 grammar, 7 modern public, and 23 
private schools, and a large proportion of these were sons of pro- 
fessional men, one-sixth being the sons of clergymen. ‘The sons of 
merchants formed the largest class among the seniors, and the sons 
of tradesmen among the juniors for the examination by the Oxford 
University.t Thus, though doubtless, as Mr. Waterhouse bears 
witness, the discipline of these schools and their course of study are 
yearly improving, owing to this system, we cannot expect that it 
will tell largely on the middle classes, since but few schools make 





* See “ Middle-Class Schools,’ by Earl Fortescue. 
t See Trans. Social S., 1859, Summary, p. 437. 
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use of them, and of those names entered for examination, the 
smallest as well as the junior class belong to the sons of tradesmen. 
One advantage, however, has already been obtained, viz., that light 
has been thrown upon the condition of those middle-class schools 
from which candidates have been sent. Even Mr. Acland, the great 
supporter of this plan, allows that many middle-class candidates 
were refused certificates in the higher branches of education, owing 
to the slovenly way in which mere elementary knowledge had been 
instilled into them.* 

The Rey. G. W. Robinson, Principal of the York Training 
School, declares from his own experience that owing to the 
unmethodical, shallow, and slovenly manner of instruction in most 
middle-class schools, little good can be effected by these local 
examinations beyond exposing their want of competency both in 
masters and scholars alike. So strongly does this gentleman 
condemn them, that he says he has himself found the children of 
our national schools much better able to undergo an examination 
than those attending middle-class schools of a higher grade, and that 
any inquiry into them would result in their signal condemnation. + 
There are few persons who have had any insight into their manage- 
ment but will corroborate Mr. Robinson’s opinion; and as we wish 
to carry our readers with us, we will bring before them one or two 
examples of mismanagement in schools of this class, which will at 
the same time, prove the necessity for twice the number for girls 
as well as boys, and we would really leaven the ranks of the middle 
class with a sound thorough education. 

It appears from a variety of reports drawn up by Commissions 
of Inquiry, that the number of private schools are very great, and 
that the highest average attendance is, on the whole, greater in 
private week-day schools. In the report of 1861, although the 
subject of private institutions was not thoroughly examined, but 
only inquired into as regards those belonging to the lower middle 
class, the Commissioners calculated that there were then in England 
and Wales 58,975 week-day schools, 34,412 of which were private, 
containing 860,304 scholars. In the private schools we find, as we 
might expect, more girls than boys, the numbers being 470,697 
females to 389,607 males, and out of these it was computed that 
286,768 scholars belonged to the upper and middle classes, and 
were receiving what is generally called a superior education. 
Since then the Commission of 1864 have lately come to the end of 
their labours, having published their reports of endowed grammar 
schools, and private institutions of all kinds in a series of twenty 
Blue books. We are told that there are now 255,000 boys of the 
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upper and middle classes who ought to be at school, that even 
allowing for proprietary schools and private ones, as well as private 
tutors, there remains three-fourths at least of boys belonging to the 
middle class who are being educated at (what is graphically named) 
some sort of ‘‘ private adventure’’ school, such as the commercial 
academies, of which we can but form the lowest possible opinion 
from the testimony afforded by one of the assistant commissioners. * 

In October, 1866, at the Manchester meeting of the Social 
Science Association, Sir J. Kaye Shuttleworth, in his masterly 
address on the Administration of Educational Endowments, ended 
with the following summary of middle-class training :—~ 

‘¢The education of the humble portion of the middle class, 
such as small tenant farmers, and the lower shopkeepers is exceed- 
ingly inferior to that obtained by a large proportion of the children 
of the manual-labour class. There are no apprenticed pupil- 
teachers, nor any training colleges to prepare schoolmasters and 
mistresses for the children of the humble tradesmen. The class 
immediately above them is to a great extent the victims of pre- 
tentious chalatans, who advertise very much in the style of those 
mercantile establishments whose prosperity appears to depend on the 
number of their dupes.’’ t 

This is forcible language, but not stronger than is warranted by 
the details supplied us,by,the Commissioners of the condition of these 
private schools. In London, for instance, says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘ There 
are a majority of a very mushroom growth, by far the larger propor- 
tion of the existing ones having sprung up in the last ten years.”’ 
The cause of this is explained by Dr. Hodson: ‘* When other occu- 
pations fail even for a time, a private school can be opened with no 
capital besides the cost of a ticket for the window. Any room, 
however small or close, serves for the purpose; the children sit on 
the floor and bring what books they please, whilst the closeness of 
the room renders a fire superfluous, and keeps them quiet by its 
narcotic properties.”’ 

The teachers of these schools have been of any and every trade 
or profession; for none are too old, too sickly, ignorant, poor, or 
feeble, to regard themselves, or be regarded by others, as unfit for 
school-keeping. Domestic servants out of place, keepers of lodging- 
houses, or of small eating-houses, discharged barmaids, needle- 
women, cripples almost bedridden, aged persons who spell badly, 
have been discovered by Dr. Hodson as holding schools for the 
children of the lower middle class, and thus turn the noble profes- 
sion of a teacher into a refuge for the destitute.t Yet, though 





* See “ Guardian,” March 4, 1868. 
t See Trans. Soc. Sci., Manchester, 1866, p. 347. 
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these teachers often neglect their scholars, either from ignorance or 
from carrying on nother trade at the same time, they are intensely 
popular, and have more pupils than they can manage to find room 
for. Many of these are taken away from the national schools, and 
placed in these private schools, where, of course, a much larger fee 
is exacted, in order to enable the master or mistress to gain their 
living. Yet this increased payment is considered as a proof that, 
with the evelusiveness, they are more ‘‘ genteel,’’ as the parents 
declare, and they accordingly place their children there ‘‘ to 
finish.’’ Some of them are, however, far from private, and hold as 
many as the parish school itself, receiving girls as well as boys. 
One, for example, had 130 children, divided between two rooms 
fifteen feet square; another held 131, of whom 71 were girls and 60 
boys, who were all better taught and managed than the scholars 
belonging to the others. 

Of schools of a higher stamp, to which farmers and superior 
tradesmen are in the habit of sending their children, we shall leave 
our readers to glean a more detailed account from the facts stated 
in the last commission of inquiry, as we wish to add a few remarks 
taken from our own experience. There are few clergymen located 
in agricultural parishes who cannot gain some acquaintance with 
the kind of education generally bestowed on the parishioners be- 
longing to the class of tenant farmers. Preparation for confir- 
mation gives opportunities for plumbing the depths of their 
principles, and of their acquaintance with sacred lore; he then, 
alas! too often finds the groundwork is even wanting, and that 
their scriptural and religious education has been sadly neglected. 
Nor are the school-teachers merely to blame, for the parents, we 
hear, are quite as much in fault. Few care what kind of religious 
instruction their children will receive, provided there is no tendency 
to what they esteem popery ; they leave them to the charge of a 
Dissenter, or to a teacher notorious for his careless neglect of these 
matters, and are quite satisfied that all is well if they hear that 
their children attend church on the Sunday. We have known a 
large commercial and agricultural school for this class superintended 
by a Quaker head-master, and yet the place was just as popular, 
and filled as well by the sons of Church of England farmers as by 
children of Dissenters. Again, we cannot wonder that farmers 
and tradesmen prefer private institutions to our larger grammar- 
schools, even when the stipend is lower (as is generally the case in 
schools possessing ancient foundations), for there a classical educa. 
tion is the only one they would receive; but still it is surprising 
that the parents sbould be so indifferent to the superficiality of 
their sons’ acquirements. ‘The arithmetic is even often so imper- 
fectly taught or learnt, that in most instances they are apprenticed 
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under superior tradesmen for a certain time, in order that they may 
thoroughly acquire book-keeping and business-like habits: before 
entering on business for themselves ; and thus several of their years 
are wasted in learning a mere smattering of useless knowledge, 
whilst modern languages, which might be of the greatest use to 
tradesmen’s sons, as well as the elements of chemistry and algebra 
fo hose of farmers, are neglected entirely. Meanwhile, these 
young men, as soon as they have entered upon the particular field 
of their future life’s work, find that they are unprovided with a 
practical acquaintance of their own country, its commerce, agricul- 
ture, political economy, and history, which would not only bea 
source of interest, but of the greatest advantage to them in their 
actual business, helping them to improve their trade, and to grasp 
hold of many a valuable undertaking on the high road to good 
fortune. But, above all, the sound principles, the deep religious 
sense of duty, on which the training we would advocate should be 
founded, would, at any rate, enable them to do gallant service to 
their God, their country, and the poor of their parish, which would, 
in the end, raise the character of the middle-class to a position 
worthy of the admiration of all classes alike. 


DEATH IN THE STREET 


What is the crowd up yonder, pray ? 
With eager faces, with active lungs ; 
Words of import they seem to say, 
And I hear a perfect Babel of tongues. 
Make your marketings, count your gains, 
Rapidly pass with hasty feet ; 
Hie to the cab-stand ! haste to the trains! 
Tis only a pauper dead in the street. 


Blue with the cold, drenched with the rain, 
On the cold stone pavement dead he lies ; 
His thin sad features are wrenched with pain, 

Hunger stares from his sunken eyes. 
Stoop and behold how fair the skin 

Beneath the tatters looped up with twine ; 
Is it Just possible that within 

Was a soul as precious as yours or mine ? 


Ours was the gain and his the loss ; 
Lift the clay from the cold hard stone. 
Is this the shape that hung on the Cross ? 
This poor lean burden of skin and bone. 
Instead of women wringing their hands 
With passionate prayers, with falling tears, 
(Oh! Christian people in Christian lands !) 
Onlookers bandying jests and jeers. 
Cover him up and take him away— 
"Tis an awful spectacle to bel:old ! 
Died by the will of God, men say ; 
No; but of agony, want, and cold. 
‘* Poor fellow !’’ the doctor says; a phrase 
Repeated by merchant, parson, peer ; 
Yes, he was poor in a thousand ways ; 
But what about wealth in another sphere ? 


‘* Doubtless his faults were many and great ; 
Doubtless he let his chances pass.”’ 
Faugh! I am sick of such canting prate ; 
A sinner smiles 1n each looking-glass. 
He has broken the laws, good people cry ; 
Divine and human, his tatters show. 
Peradventure he erred with you and I, 
Only we don’t let people know. 
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DEATH IN THE STREET 


I look at the face, so old, so spare, 
Bloodless, hagvard, a ghost-like face ; 

There are masses of gray, rough, tangled hair, 
Showing he came from a hardy race. 

Can it be true he once was young! 
Can it be true he once was fair ? 

That his blue eyes laughed when a mother sung ? 
That a woman still keeps a lock of his hair ? 


Yellow as gold, glossy as silk, 
Cut in the long, long years ago, 
When his forehead was white and smooth as milk— 
His thoughts like the untrodden snow. 
When he bathed in the brook, raced on the lea, 
Caught small trout near the old mill-dam ; 
Chased the butterfly and the bee, 
Played with the squirrel and the lamb. 
Away, ye visions that pass ! repass 
Like clouds reflected on the sea ; 
Like shadows over the summer grass, 
Grim realities stare at me. 
A dead man’s face, a brutal crowd, 
A roadway full of rain and mire ; 
Oh, God! let the lark and the summer cloud 
Be over me when I expire. 
NAUTILUS. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“HINCG ILLZH LACHRYM&!”’ 


Wuewn Mr. Casilis received an intimation of Mr. Leyison’s 
intention, from Messrs. Bridgley and Street, his solicitors, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ That villain has sold me after all!’ But although 
he was very anery with Ben Short, and abused him heartily, 
as was his wont (not to his face, however, for the astute Ben 
was wise enough to keep at a distance during those days), his 
aotions had changed a good deal, since he told him that he 
would forego his claim to the Challis Hough estates. Since then 
he had discovered that three more people besides Evelyn would be 
dependent on him, and he was therefore more capable of valuing the 
wealth his brother had unintentionally placed at his disposal ; so 
he, as it were, accepted Mr. Levison’s resignation, and allowed him- 
self to be invested with the title instead. And so all arrangements 
were made, and Miss Challis learnt that she would not be the 
heiress she had believed herself, and the Rothesays that the estate 
they had calculated on was lost to them. But with this came a 
letter from Mr. Casilis, expressing his intention of carrying out 
his brother’s intentions as far as they were concerned, and enclosing 
a deed of settlement of the C—— estate on Angus Rothesay and 
his heirs for ever, so that they rested and were thankful. Miss 
Challis would have five thousand a year, which at her marriage 
would grow into twenty, and considering all things, perhaps she had 
not a great deal to complain of. Itis doubtful if Mr. Casilis would 
have shown the same generosity to her, as he did to the Rothesays 
had it been in his power. He had no kind feelings towards her. 
But this annuity was left to her in the will, and it would be hers. 
That was all he had to think of. He made no attempt to show his 
niece a kindness or an unkindness. ‘They did not meet. She was 
living in her house near Challis Hough at this time, with her 
relative Mrs. Extern, and preparing for her marriage. Mrs. 
Rothesay would come soon to her, and a Miss Thornley would act 
as bridesmaid. ‘The marriage would be very quiet, being so soon 
after Lady Elizabeth’s death. 

All this Mr. Casilis learned, one of ¢hose days, from Arthur 
Levison, for he called upon him in Curzon Street. Common 
courtesy required that he should thank him for his good intentions, 
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and his kindness to Letitia. Whether Arthur Levison approved of 
Letitia accepting it is another question. It may be that he did. 
Letitia was less able than he to be indifferent to such presents. 
Mr. Casilis took a great liking to the destined bridegroom. He 
was a man for sudden likings, and he was grateful to him for the 
kindness that had been shown to Evelyn. Having heard of what 
had passed at Mancr Melleray between him and his daughter with 
reference to Evelyn, he was in a hurry to tell him the whole story 
of her innocence, which he did with the usual regrets and self- 
reproaches, his voice more than once being checked by tears. He 
could not bear that he should continue to think ill of her. And it 
was then Arthur learned for the first time that Evelyn was only 
the illegitimate child of Lord Cheneys, he was a good deal sur- 
prised, and the relation of her mother’s trials and noble behaviour 
moved him very much. Her face and manner had been true to her 
then ; and his own instincts had spoken for her. She was a good 
woman, in spite of appearances, she had suffered much, but had 
acted rightly throughout, and was well fitted to be his mnocent 
Kvelyn’s mother. He was glad to learn all this of her. 

‘*And as regards the little ward,’’ continued Mr. Casilis, 
smiling, ‘‘ you were, of course, right, and you must accept an old 
man’s thanks for what you and yours have done for his grandchild. 
I am sorry—but there is no use in speaking of that. Edith under- 
stands your reasons now, and cannot praise you and Lady Elizabeth 
too highly. As for Lady Elizabeth, though I never met her, I have 
learned to love her memory with Evelyn’s heart. She is never done 
speaking of her. In fact, before we were a week together, I knew 
every saying of hers by heart. It was always, ‘ Lady Elizabeth used 
to say this;’ or ‘ Lady Elizabeth used to say that.’ What a woman 
she must have been, to makea young girl love her so ardently ! And 
even now, though she is dead, I think the little chit would give us 
all up for Manor MeJleray—she is so fond of the very place.’’ 

And from all this, the other knew that he had heard nothing 
of what had passed between him and his ward. Jt was very easy 
to guess why Lord Cheneys had kept the secret. Mr. Casilis would 
scarcely have consented to facilitate his marriage with another, if he 
knew that he, and Evelyn loved each other; and so the grandfather 
had been kept in the dark as regarded that affection so speedily 
nipped in the bud. And was it not as well? That love story was 
a thing of the past already, or ought to be, and soon must. Perhaps 
it was this that made him decline all Mr. Casilis’s hospitable 
invitations, pleading that his coming marriage would demand so 
much of his attention, &c. He did not want to be coming to 
Mr. Casilis’s house and meeting Evelyn; no, that would never do, 
although he had once thought that his ward should reside at Challis 
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Hough. But he resolved not to set foot in the Curzon-street house 
again. He had taken a liking to the impulsive old grandfather, 
and he admired his Edith almost as much as he did himself, and 
what society could have attractions for him like Evelyn’s? It is 
hard; that treading on our own inclinations, refusing ourselves the 
enjoyment of the very things we value most. The young man had 
to practice much of this self-denial latterly. He did not meet 
either of the ladies during his visit. They were out driving; he was 
told Evelyn had called for her mother, and taken her for a quiet 
drive through the country roads; and, of course, he had reason to 
be thankful for that. But Iam afraid he was not thankful. He 
would have been glad to see her, for thislast time ; and yet, if he 
were wise, there is nothing more discomposing than those last times, 
and last words, and last glances. They should be avoided it people 
want to keep themselves in an even frame of mind. 

But nevertheless she did not think so, when she returned from 
the drive and learned who had been there. 

‘“Mr. Levison! Is it possible! O grandpapa why wasn’t I 
here?’ and then she blushed and turned pale, and blushed more 
deeply still, and tears started into her eyes. 

“¢* Why weren’t you here, child! Because you were out,’ I sup- 
pose,’ her grandfather was replying facetiously, when his notice 
was attracted by the irremediable confusion she was in. Her 
mother’s eyes had been turned to her at once, and then they met 
his. The same idea started into both their minds at once. Poor 
Evelyn’s secret was discovered. She saw this, and quickly made 
her escape to her mother’s room, where she might indulge ina 
hearty cry for not having met him. ‘‘ Him,”’ was always in italics 
in Kvelyn’s mind. 

“Can this be the case, Edith 2” 

“Tam afraid so. I suspected it before, from a way she had of 
speaking of him. She loves him. I don’t wonder at it.”’ 

‘* No, of course, not. He is a fine fellow, just the kind of gentle- 
man I’d like for my little girl. Iwas saying that to myself im- 
mediately after he left; and what a pity that it might not be! 
Just the thing, you know, and he would have the Challis Hough 
property back again. It is too bad. And that Sydney Challis! I 
wish I might prevent it; upon my word I do.”’ 

‘*Of course you would not father?’ said Mrs. Sandrigham 
quietly, “‘nor could you either. It cannot be helped. Poor Evelyn 
must try to forget him. It is indeed a pity. He is one that a 
woman could love with her whole heart, and I am afraid it is no 
light impression he has made upon her. She draws him down con- 
tinually, trying so artlessly to speak in a careless way about him. 
But my suspicions were excited, and now I am sure.”’ 
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‘¢T wonder, does he care about her ?’’ 

“ Very likely, but, perhaps, scarcely as much as she does about 
him. Since he is going to be married, it matters little what degree 
of liking he has for her. He will soon forget it, no doubt.”’ 

‘* And yot men sometimes remember,” said a voice behind her. 
It was Lord Cheneys’. When told what they were speaking about, 
and that Mr. Levison had been there, he expressed his regret at not 
having met him ; then touched on his approaching marriage ; and at 

ast gave them an account of what had happened at Manor 
Mellerary, before he took Evelyn away—his hasty proposal and 
her answer to it. So that they were no longer in the dark as to 
Arthur Levison’s possible feelings for his ward. 

“Ah, Ralph, you would not tell me that then? said Mr. 
Casilis. ‘* Of course I understand your motives, and it was quite 
right, I daresay; but I’d scarcely have been so just. I'd like to 
help t the young couple; engagement or no engagement; and it 
would be serving Milo Challis right to jilt his daughter. I wouldn’t 
be helping her to such a husband as that if I knew it, and taking 
him from my poor little Nelly too. It’s too bad.”’ 

“What do you say?’ asked Lord Cheneys, turning to her 
mother. 

‘* You were right, I know,”’ she replied in a low voice, and meet- 
ing his eyes ; ‘‘ but I pity her with my whole heart.”’ 

‘* But she is very young—she may forget him.”’ 

** Not too young to have learned to love.” 

‘* Ah, true!’’ and then he said nothing more. He was thinking. 
After a few minutes he added. ‘‘I am sorry for her, Edith, seeing 
that it grieves you. Iam afraid that I gave it very little thought 
before ; but of course, eventif I had, I could not have done otherwise. 
You would not expect me? P 

“No, certainly ! but I fear that, like my father, I should scarcely 
have had so strict a sense of justice. Not, of course, that I would 
approve of the engagement being broken, but I think that I would 
not have facilitated its fulfilment in that way. Women, you know,” 
she added smiling, ‘“‘ have not so much moral courage as men.”’ 

‘And yet, Edith, few men, I firmly believe, would be capable 
of the moral courage that you have shown.”’ 

“True for you, Ralph,’ said Mr. Casilis, joining in here. 
‘¢ There’s young Levison, 4 gentleman and a gallant soldier, hadn’t 
the moral courage to resist temptation when it offered. But, for my 
part I cannot blame him. I wish my mischievous old brother had 
changed his mind before he made that will. He hadn’t done enough 
mischief whilst he was in the world, but he should hatch more to 
leave behind him with his unlucky money. It’s just as well for 
Mr. Levison to have nothing to do with it.’’ 
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‘* He thinks so himself, at all events. He was not very grateful 
for the legacy, And you see he would also decline the bride Mr. 
Casilis had provided for him if he could help it.”’ 

‘* How was it that he put his head into the noose so quickly ?”’ 

‘“¢ He promised his mother to propose for her, and did so before 
her death. She was chiefly anxious about Evelyn, knowing of the 
affection that was between them, and feared probably that he would 
speak to her of his love ; and thus wanted to provide against that. 
She was a wise, good lady. But then’she died, and he saw the girl 
lonely and in trouble, and so forgot all his good resolutions, aud 
wanted her to marry him. We cannot exactly blame him, as you 
say ; but then it is fortunate that she had the moral courage to resist 
him, and to remember Lady Elizabeth’s good counsels. ‘J am glad ’’ 
he added, glancing towards Mrs. Sandringham, ‘that in so far, 
though, of course, at a great distance, she resembles her mother.”’ 

‘It’s a greaty pity, though,” said Mr. Casilis, with a gloomy 
face. ‘‘I wish I had come here six months sooner. But, I sup- 
pose it cannot be helped now. We must only hope that she may 
get over it.” 

But there was oue at least did not share in this hope. Hdith 
Sandringham’s love had been given at sixteen, and never since 
withdrawn; and she feared for her daughter. At this point she 
left the room and went to her. Evelyn was in her room, seated on 
the floor near the window, her face buried in a low easy chair. 
She raised it on her mother’s entrance, showing then that she had 
been crying; there were the traces of tears on her cheek. ‘he 
mother quietly sat down in the chair, and drew the little head on 
to her bosom and softly caressed it. And then Hvelyn’s tears 
flowed afresh for a little while, and a few heavy sobs escaped her ; 
for the mention of Arthur Levison’s name had brought back all her 
trouble to her, and she thought herself the most miserable person 
upon earth ; and, as often happens, this lively sympathy increased 
her grief for the time being. But that was not for long. Those 
soft, silent caresses, the tender motherly support, soon had effect. 
One great sigh came, and then the weary little head rested. but 
such a sigh ! 

‘‘There, darling! I know all about it; don’t cry any more. 
My poor darling—my poor, poor child! I cannot tell how I feel 
for you. But we must talk about it. You should have told me. 
It would have been a relief to you. Why did not you tell me, my 
love ?”’ 

“T was often going to, mother ; but—but—lI didn’t know how 
to begin. J—I——’ 

‘‘T know—I know. I understand, love, quite. It was hard ; 
but now we will talk about it; it will be better for you than 
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keeping it all to yourself. You must let me help you with your 
burden, darling. 1 wish I knew how to comfort you !”’ 

‘Oh mother! how shall I do without him? If you were to 
know——"’ 

‘Tell me all about it. When did it begin? There, love! rest 
here and let me dry those eyes. Now goon. It will do you good 
to speak of it.”’ 

And then followed the simple little history, blushingly and 
falteringly told, beginning at the time when she had first begun to 
start and blush at the mention of him, and to look for his coming 
with quickened pulse and a feverish nervousness, that used to set 
her wondering why it was so, and that she always got into such a 
state at his approach. Everything was told—the merest trifles ; 
it was pleasant for her to speak of him ; and at length Mrs. Sand- 
ringham had the virgin history of her child’s heart before her, like 
a printed page; and then she knew that this was love indeed, and 
that Evelyn was to know suffering like unto hers. But now that 
the story was told, and that complete confidence was established 
between them, they could at least speak of it to each other, and 
that in itself was some comfort. Her mother listened to all her 
little confidences untiringly, and said something appropriate to 
each, those little womanly nothings, so invaluable to all the 
necessities of the feminine heart, and which would have about as 
much meaning as the soft pattering of a summer shower to rugged, 
self-sustaining man. It was something to be able to repeat his 
sayings, to have a willing listener to all the warm, passionate en- 
comiums of her affection, and even to express with blushes, indeed, 
but with free, gushing confidence, her own girlish adoration. And 
Lady Elizabeth was spoken of too; and Mrs. Sandringham, 
listening to the recital of what she had done and how she had loved 
Evelyn, felt that she had indeed much cause to be grateful to her. 
She had been more than a mother to her child, and speaking of her 
soothed the girl more than anything else could do. It was so hard 
to think of her own troubles, remembering how she had suffered 
and borne patiently. The peace that had always surrounded her 
still lingered about her memory, and had an influence on the tried 
heart of her pet. 

‘* But I know I shall never stop loving him,’’ Evelyn wound 
up with, going back to the all-engrossing subject. ‘‘ I cannot stop 
thinking of him. Separation, indeed! If he were in one planet 
and I in another I should still love him.”’ 

‘* But you will try, darling. Once he is married, it will be 
your duty and his too, for you to forget each other.”’ 

“O mother, mother, don’t speak of it! It’s impossible! How 
could I forget him? And as to that—his—his marriage! Oh, 
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dear! how shall I hear of it! Whatshall Ido? I only wish I 
might go away to the South Pole; I don’t believe there are news- 
papers there, and I might escape hearing of it, and then I could go 
on thinking of him until I died, without its ever being the least 
harm. Could you guess what I did the other day ?”’ 

‘¢ What, darling ?”’ 

“T took out all his letters—the letters he wrote to me from 
India. Oh, so—so careless ; like, you know, what an officer might 
write. He didn’t care about me then—that is, not very much, and 
would only ask a few questions und say he hoped I was well, and 
finish off with ‘‘ your affectionate guardian, Arthur Levison.”’ 
Oh, mother, his darling name !—and I took them all out, and read 
them over so often, and—and then I put them into a little bag with 
a string, and carried them about me ever since. I have them here.”’ 

“ But you will burn them, darling,’’ said her mother, kissing 
her, and remembering when she herself had scrambled into a tree 
to carve out on it the answer of her soldier-lover, and remembering 
that, she did not press for a promise then.”’ 

Lord Cheneys very seldom came to Curzon-street now, but on 
this afternoon he would dine there, as it was the last that Ralph 
would spend amongst them. It had been settled that he was to go 
to Eton for a year or two. Mr. Casilis had stood out for the boy’s 
military proclivities, and fought hard for him; but when it was 
explained to him how necessary a couple of years of college life 
would be to fit him for moving amongst his brother officers, he 
consented to it, and, like any boy, Ralph was soon reconciled to the 
change, and began discussing with Evelyn how he should like his 
new manner of life, and settled that he should write to her as well 
as to his mother. 

Nothing had been heard of Trefanin since; and it was nearly a 
fortnight since that eventful night. It was supposed that he had 
been obliged to fly from England again; but Evelyn wondered 
sadly what had become of Lia. ‘I wish we might find her,’’ she 
said. 

“It would be little use,’ her mother replied. ‘“ You’]l never 
be able to do what you propose. J think she has gipsy nature in 
her. Often, long ago, I wondered at her disposition to vagrancy. 
It was impossible to cure her of it, and her father gave her plenty 
of opportunity to gratify her inclinations in that way. I gave up 
hoping to draw her to myself, and now we are almost like strangers. 
[tis a hard thing to say of my own child; but her character 
revolted me long ago. He spoiled her. I often told him he might 
repent of it yet. Even without loving her I would not have leit 
her as I did, had I not almost despaired of changing her nature, 
and I could not risk Ralph’s welfare for her sake.’’ 
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“ But now that is all changed. Ralph is safe. [, wish grand- 
papa, succeeded in finding her, and we might try, you know, 
mother.’’ 

“Yes, I would be glad; anil perhaps your society might do 
something. Let us pray that she may yet be reclaimed, my dear 
Evelyn. Her father’s influence is too strong upon her, But, 
as you say, it would be well to try. Who is to know where 
the unfortunate child is, or how employed? But my father may 
succeed in tracing her.’’ 

‘Oh, I do hope he will!’’ exclaimed Evelyn, fervently. Her 
heart yearned to the wild, desolate girl who had never had her 
mother’s love. She pitied her so intensely, and longed for the 
opportunity to try her own influence on her, and perhaps at length 
she might be reclaimed, and mellowed down into a civilised young 
lady. But she could not imagine what manner of person ‘‘ Lia 
tamed ’’ would be, with the wild glances softened, and the long 
nails pared off, and the unruly hair combed into some sort of order ; 
when Lia could walk demurely into a drawing-room, robed in silk 
and white kid-gloves on the brown little hands, that would be a 
metamorphosis indeed ! 

What a pleasant dinner-party that was, where those five people 
assembled! Mr. Casilis looked supremely happy, and could not 
refrain, now and then, from giving utterance to his intense satis- 
faction in an expressive ‘Oh!’’ looking round the table with 
beaming eyes. Evelyn’s face showed no trace of tears ; she looked 
very pretty and attractive in a dinner-dress of half-mourning, and a 
few delicate white flowers clustered in the rich brown hair. But 
how pale and insignificant beside her mother! She was superb in 
cream-coloured moire, and old point-lace and diamonds flashed at 
her white throat; and the fair, perfectly-chiselled face, with 
lustrous eyes, and long lashes shadowing them, and at times droop- 
ing on to the soft cheek, looked absolutely beautiful, and won all 
their admiration. She had more colour than usual ; and the small 
mouth, which she had a way of holding very firm, and which was 
rather imperious-looking when closed, was wreathed in smiles, so 
that it was quite a pleasure for the eyes to rest upon her. Ralph 
gazed in wonder at his mother. Could it be the same person he 
had so often visited in Mrs. Caper’s lodging, with a poor brown 
stuff dress on, and a dejected, subdued look, working away at the 
shirts, and scarcely taking time to kiss him, so pressed was she 
with her work ? Those white hands were now decked with brilliants, 
and the disfigured fore-finger was already becoming more like its 
fellows. Mr. Casilis delighted in seeing her well dressed, and look- 
ing as she looked to-night. He was lavish in his presents, so that 
she had already more dresses and jewels than she well knew what 
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to do with, and she had to ask him not to buy any more for her. 
But he would not be restrained, and he had already settled on her 
a yearly sum that would have seemed to her a princely fortune a 
short time before. Yes, this was indeed a change! But there was 
something more precious to her than all this magnificence with 
which he surrounded her. She was very happy—that could easily 
be seen; and her happiness was not derived from moires, and 
diamonds, and Juxuriously-furnished rooms, and well-appointed 
dinners,—though all those things had due value in her eyes. 
Without the presence of those four—all so dear to her—they would 
have had little effect; but with them, meeting their loving looks, 
listening to their talk, feeling their presence, she valued the 
bright room, and the good things, and the well-trained servants, 
and her own almost regal style, all the more, and allowed herself 
to feel very happy indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
‘‘A BRAND FIT FOR THE BURNING.” 

In a plainly-furnished, but not uncomfortable room, in one of 
the streets near the town, a man was lying sick in fever. He was 
tossing restlessly from side to side, and the words that escaped him 
from time to time were wild and incoherent, and often profane 


. enough. But profane as they were—and often furious, too—they 
never once dismayed the quiet watcher at his bedside. She heard 
. them, but heeded them not. It was Lia. There was no quiet 
° resignation or anxious care in the little brown face. She sat there 
composedly enough, glancing now and then at the occupant of the 
bed, or rising and moving about the room for something to wet his 
1 lips, or bathing his forehead with even a gentle touch, but void of 
the acute interest which one might expect a child to show towards 
| her sick father. For it was indeed Trefanin. There wasa bandage 
| round his head, as if he had received a hurt of some description ; 
: his hair was matted, his beard long and uncared-for; his sallow 
) features were thin, and pinched with illness; the cheeks sunken ; 
but whenever he opened his bold, black eyes, they glared fiercely, 
2 with all their old briiliancy. 
y On that night he had not made his escape without a very des- 
> perate move. As Mr. Casilis had guessed, his anger was not, in 
: the first place, directed against his wife, but Lord Cheneys ; and 
x he was bent. on killing him before he left the room. But her 
3 admissions had maddened him, and he had rushed upon her, think- 


Ing to make short work of it, and then attack the other. But he 
failed, as we have seen; and then he hid himself about the house, 
Lord Cheneys himself having helped him to do so, by suggesting 
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that he should be allowed to get off. He would not go without 
taking his life—he thought not of her then—and he returned to 
the conservatory to watch for his departure, not being able to find 
his way out of the house without attracting notice. And then he 
was seen, and rushed forth, heedless of everything, and resolving to 
wait outside. But there others were on the watch for him. He 
saw his danger at once, and fought desperately to escape. Sud- 
denly he received a dreadful blow on the head—he thought from a 
club—which staggered him; but recovering instantaneously, he 
made one desperate plunge and got free, ran away a few steps, 
turned a corner, and jumped down into a cellar that he saw, by 
the street lamp, just at the first house. It might have been a pit, 
for all he knew. It proved to be rather deep, and, staggering 
back, his head came against the steps; and—between that and 
the blow, he was pretty well done up for that night. He lay there 
for hours. At the first break of day, he crawled up the steps, 
hailed a cab that chanced to pass after a few minutes, and was 
taken to this place, where he had left Lia. Then fever set in, of 
course. Without the blow or the fall, the fury of his mind was 
enough to bring it on. He raved dreadfully. The most fearful 
imprecations, the direst threats against Lord Cheneys, poured con- 
tinually from his mouth. But they might have been the gentle 
meanderings of a love-sick girl, for all Lia cared. In fact, she 
rather liked that sort of thing, and often laughed derisively at her 
father’s fierce ravings. Nothing could be too horrible for her! 

But now the fever was leaving him, and he was more quiet. 
He was half-conscious at this stage, and apparently knew who it 
was that was with him; and often his eyes would follow her about 
almost wistfully. But when she met those half-appealing glances, 
instead of flying to him with eager, hopeful, loving words, she 
would ask him carelessly if he wanted anything, and then turn 
away without another look at him,—not one caress, not one re- 
assuring whisper, to show that she cared a fig whether he was to 
live or die! And, after that, a great sigh would break from him: 
he was conscious enough to feel the absence of what she failed in. 
The wicked, vengeful mood had left him. He was too weak, in 
fact, for any strong excitement; and as he became more conscious, 
he knew that, and refrained from thinking of what had happened 
before his illness. He did so want to get well first, and to be at 
his old pursuits | But as for Lia, he knew that he had made her 
what she was: he had ‘‘ sowed the wind,’’ and he must ‘* reap the 
whirlwind.”’ He had worked to harden and unwomanise the girl’s 
young, apt mind, and now that he needed pity, and looked for it, 
She had none for him. The mocking spirit was in subjection in- 
deed ; and she tended him well, but never once did she speak a 
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kind word, or throw a daughter’s tender glance on the heart-sore 
) man. It was not that she was angry against him, or hated him: 
| it was pure indifference. There was no love in her heart, and she 
} was not one to pretend it. 

: It was a bitter lesson. When she was a mere child, he taught 
: her to laugh at things that usually excite people’s pity, and made 
her look at cruel or revolting sights, and asked her what she 
thought of it; and when, seeing what he wanted, she would say 
‘‘it was good,”’ in her childish way, he would applaud the unfemi- 
nine spirit, and tell her she would be a brave woman. And as she 
grew older, he was always teaching her to think as he thought—to 
value nothing beautiful or good, and to make the gratifying of her 
desires paramount over everything. And very readily did those 
lessons take root: it was a kindred soil. His own nature was in 
the girl’s blood, and that was partly Hindoo, which is another 
name for cruelty. Her mother might well despair of changing her. 
Her natural bent had too early received the sole influence it needed 
to make it what it became—mocking, unhealthful, indifferent. She 
had now no pity for her father in his extremity. When he hoped 
for it, she gave him cold words, and steely cold glances that never 
softened ; and then he knew that, as he had made her what she 
was, he must be contented with his own work. 

He longed for his wife’s presence then, and especially when the 
fever left him, and he was perfectly conscious, and lay there a weak, 
helpless wreck, burning to be stirring about, and at his old 
practices, but finding that his strength was utterly gone, and that 
he must have patience. And then he thought over all that had 
passed, and regretted his own imprudence. Not that his hatred of 
Lord Cheneys abated one jot; but he knew that his behaviour of 
that night must have bitterly incensed the old man against him, 
and that would not tell well for his plans. It would have been so 
much better if he had not gone into the room. It was pure 
curiosity ; the eager desire to know the result of an interview on 
which his own interests so much depended, had made him watch 
her—she knew he would go and find his way into the house after 
her. But the sight of Lord Cheneys dissipated all his prudence, 
every thought left his mind before the fierce jealousy that took 
possession of it, and when that was so, he was no longer master of 
himself. He hated him, hated her, and was resolved to be revenged 
on them both. This same mad jealousy had stood in his way 
before ; when years ago he hurried her out of India, rather than that 
she should be near the man she loved. But now, lying on his sick 
bed he had leisure to think, and to know that he had acted very 
unwisely ; and he heartily wished he had not gone into the room at 
all, but had patience to wait, and learn the decision afterwards as 
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well as he could. Hedid not think of the danger that hourly beset 
him, or of the possibility of his being tracked ; all his thoughts turned 
to the howse in Curzon-street. He was staying at this place under 
the name of Allen. He wondered at his own condition, at his 
extreme weakness; Lia had told him composedly that the doctor 
who had visited him, whilst he was bad, had said that the wound 
in his head might come against him at any time, and that he would 
require to be very cautious, and not move or excite himself until he 
was quite well. But how could he follow that advice? how could 
he have patience? He had never known what patience was where 
his desires were concerned, and he burned to know how things had 
resulted between his wife and her father ; and would he benefit from 
their reconciliation, as he had hoped? And then, too, his jealousy 
was still alive—just as much so as ever; and he busied his mind 
with the unrighteous occupation of planning vengeance against Lord 
Cheneys, to be put into effect when he would once more be able to 
go forth. 

But at night—that first night of his recovered consciousness, his 
thoughts underwent a change. He remembered what Lia had told 
him, and thought could it be possible that he was in any danger? 
He lay awake, tossing restlessly about, and miserable with this fear. 
Death for him had a sufficiency of horrors. No, he must not die! 
The intensity of his desire to recover awakened him still more; 
he panted at the bare thought of dying.* Surely with such 4 
strong will to recover he must recover. What would come after 
death for him? He allowed himself to think of this—the dreaded 
hereafter, as the guilty conscience will contemplate with a fascinated 
gaze that which it fears most. All that he had heard of the 


‘’ Wanderers o’er eternity, 
, 


Whose bark goes on and on, and and anchored ne‘er shall be,’ 
or, rather, of that place of torture which he would fain believe a 
myth, springing from the morbid soul of some wild enthusiast, 
and not an actual self-existent fact, kept coming up during the long 


hours of the night, and filling him with dread. He had enough o! 


Christianity for a cold belief, thought not for repentance ; and yet 
as he thought about it, he could wish to have led a different lite, 
and even to strive, at the eleventh hour, to make his peace with 


God. But was that possible ? Could there be any pardon for 


a sinner like him? Did it not rather seem as if he had been handed 
over years ago to eternal iniquity, as if the very grace to resist 


a 


temptation was refused to him? He, an outcast from the imperiect 


communities of men, could scarcely be admitted into the pure abode 


of Heaven. Ah, he had good reason to fear death! He would 
repent if he could, but he doubted if that capability was still in him. 


If his health were given to him, would he not fly back to his old 
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haunts, to take up once more his old practices. Was it not fear 
that was working in him, and not grace. 
, In the midst of his unpleasant thoughts he heard a rich, soprano 
yoice in the next room—it was Lia’s, singing softly :— 
“ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine. 
Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Ou n’scait quand it reviendra.” 
Then there was a pause, as if she was enjoying the last echoes of 
her own music, and then she began again, 
* Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mi ron ton, ton ton, mi ron taine ;” 
the rich liquid syllables pouring out in a delicious flow, that fell on 
his ear soothingly at first, stilling the fears that had possession of 
him ; but suddenly he remembered that it was his own child who 
was singing thus, and he possibly dying, and all the coldness and 
indifference she had shown towards him started up afresh before his 
mind, and he felt very angry with her. And from that he went on 
to fancy at length it was the singing of a female fiend, luring him 
with her siren voice to his own ruin, and he roared out furiously for 
her to stop. He could not listen to it. 

He was a good deal worse in the morning. The fever had 
partly returned upon him, but he was still quite sensible, and now 
the wish that his wife should come to him became stronger and 
stronger. He must send for her. kia was the only person he had 
to look to for this, and he had a dim kind of fear that she would 

| oppose him. Heartless as she had been during his illness, there 
was an unusual hardness in her manner this day, and there was a 
slight return of the mocking spirit which more than once had dis- 
mayed even him. At breaktast his hand had proved too weak to 
hold the cup to his lips, and she only laughed at this, and urged 
him to try again and again, never once offering to help him. He 
did not ask her, but he felt very bitter during this little scene. If 
she had only once raised her hand to help him, he would have been 
| thankful from the bottom of his heart ; but she watched him with 
| careless glee, and even looked half-disappointed when at last he 
| succeeded in helping himselt. ‘The unnaturalness of this behaviour 
revolted even him. He had taught her to be indifferent, but she 
F had bettered the instruction. He had not calculated on her turn- 
ing his lessons against himself. ‘There was a cruel scoffing spirit 
within the girlish frame that terrified even her deeply-dyed father. 
He shrank from her. Was it possible that he must thank himself 
rf for that cruel blow? And if it was he had put such a spirit into 
a her, what might not he expect in return for such a work of 
mischief ! 
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It was a relief to think of his wife. He longed to see her, only 
to see her face. He would ask her to forgive him. He was mad 
surely when he attempted her life. Yes, she would know that he 
must have been mad then, and she would forgive him when she 
would find in what condition he was. And then, perhaps, her 
presence would have some effect upon Lia. He dreaded and dis. 
liked her now, all his thoughts centered upon his wife. But he 
must look to Lia to help him in this matter. It was with a good 
deal of anxiety that he asked her to go. She refused. 

“What do you want with her?’ she said ; ‘it’s a change of the 
moon, and you are weak-spirited. You know you said I wasn’t to 
mind you then. Ha, you shan’t be humoured; you told me not. 
Go for her? No, indeed! When you get well do what you like, 
but I will not go for her.”’ 

“But, Lia, I have particular reasons for seeing her,’’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ I request that you will obey me.” 

“No, no. You told me never to obey though she said I should, 
And I heeded you. I don’t forget. No, no, never to obey.’’ 

He remembered those things well, and how often she had 
remonstrated with him. 

‘‘And why should you want her?” Lia continued. ‘‘ She 
shan’t come here with her shining eyes. I hate her,’’ said she. 
almost fiercely. “ You should hate her too. She does not want 
you. Is it afraid you are. Cowards only fear death. And if you 
are going to die now, what matter ?”’ 

“What are you saying about death ?’’ he rejoined, angrily. 
“T didn’t ask you whether I was going to die or not. You 
wouldn’t be sorry for me, if I were,’’ he added, in a softened voice. 

“No, indeed, I wouldn’t be sorry for anything—never was. 
Why should 1? If the sky were to fall, I would think it good fun 
to be picking up the stars; and if you were to die, I would go 
away—away! I would not go to her.”’ 

‘And where would you go?’ said he, involuntarily following 
up his question, and glancing at the slight, childish figure that was 
to be thus rambling through the world without a guide. 

‘“T don’t know—it’s no matter. When it happens, it will be 
time to think of it,’’ she answered, carelessly. 

He groaned aloud. 

‘*T want you to go for your mother,” he said, after a few 
minutes. ‘I must see her, whether I am to live or die.”’ 

‘Oh, peste! ou est le brave cceur, ou est le brave cceur!” 
cried Lia, ina mocking tone; “‘ you’ll ask for’’—making a long 
face, and raising her arm, impressively—“ next.”’ . 

‘*] wish you would bring one!’’ said he, eagerly. He knew 
she meant a clergyman. 
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“Ha! ha! ha! What next—what next? ~That would be 
cheating Diavolo himself. You swore it, you know—never to look 
in the face of one. I, too—ha! ha! ha! Oh, it is good fun how 
a man can become a child. At Heitzminder, they would not know 
you. No, no—not by your voice, nor by your face ; it is like dried 
sea-weed. Oh, where is the brave heart gone !”’ 

She was skipping about the room, uttering odd sounds, and 
laughing, stopping to look at him for a few minutes, and then flying 
away again, and exclaiming, and laughing, as she went. 

“You must go for her!’ he shouted, passionately; and, by a 
great effort, he raised himself in the bed, and shook his clenched 
hand at her. “I'll make you do my bidding, if it was the last 
time in my life. JI want your mother—you cruel, unnatural 
girl! I wish you had never been born! Will you go for her, for 
me ¢”’ 

She stopped, and came up quite close to him, with a stealthy, 
springing step, and there was a cold, threatening glitter in the 
dusky eyes that sent a chill through his frame. And then, for the 
first time, it occurred to him that perhaps she was insane. 

‘“ How will you make me? How? By rising out of bed, and 
forcing me through the streets? Let us see if you are able. Feel 
that !”’ 

She took his worn, powerless hand, and pressed it in her own 
lithe young fingers until he shrank with the pain and surprise of 
that strong clasp, and sank back on the pillow, and closed his 
eyes, not to be looking at the dark, laughing face so near him. 
And then she went flying about the room again, repeating all 
manner of wild things, and chilling the marrow in his bones with 
the cruel laugh. 

He resolved not to ask her again. He would ask Mrs. Swan, 
his landlady, to go, or to send a messenger. But how to manage 
that? The women seldom entered the room, and then Lia was 
nearly always there. And if she knew of his intention, she would 
certainly baulk him. He must, at least wait, until the next 
morning, as there was no chance of seeing Mrs. Swan that night. 

What a miserable night it was! His fears returned, and that 
nameless horror—the shadow of the coming change—darkening and 
bewildering his soul, and prostrating him utterly. A cold perspi- 
ration poured over him, his limbs twitched, and trembled with 
every mental spasm, his eyes wide open, and glaring out into the 
darkness, as if in search of one ray of light to put hope into his 
troubled soul; but all was gloomy and black as his own prospects. 
Not a star twinkled in the piece of sky visible through the dwarfed 
window of Mrs. Swan’s shabby-genteel lodging—he had asked to 
have the blinds undrawn; and the people of the neighbourhood 
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were poor, and went to bed early, to save candle-light. And so all 
was darkness. The very silence and stillness of that long night 
seemed full of meaning—a threatening language it was spe: king: to 
him. How he longed for the morning light! It would, at least, 

bring him some relief. Perhaps not many more spring mornings 
would break through the city atmosphere for him. In the full 
vigour of manhood, in the midst of his evil doings, was he to be 
cut down, and cast into the fire. Oh, horror! How could he face 
death, with all his sins upon his head? He made a sudden spring, 
as if, with one superhuman efiort, he would shake off this dreadful 
weakness that was holding him down for the slow, sure approach 
of Jt; but he sank back, exhausted, and a blessed insensibility 
came to his relief. When daylight ie through the London fog 

he woke from a slight sleep which had followed ‘that swoon, but he 
was very low. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Swan brought his breakfast. He would not 
lose this opportunity. It might not occur soon again. He did not 
think that his wife would refuse to come, for he was resolved that 
he would send her word that he was dying. Perhaps even then— 
he scarcely believed that himself, but yet he had a very bad opinion 
of himself; and he suspected that her father would not let her 
come, if he did not send such a message. But Lia’s stealthy step 
followed the landlady’s, and she came and stood by his bedside 
whilst he attempted to eat, and he knew that her eyes were fastened 
on his face.'»'He could not eat. In vain Mrs. Swan told him to 
try again ; and at last she had to take the meal away, untasted, a 
good deal of pity and concern in her plain countenance; but Lia 
looked on curiously, and said nothing. But if he let Mrs. Swan oO 
now, he might not get another chance soon ; and he could not brave 
another such night as the past one. Fortunately, Lia moved away, 
and he made agsign to the woman that he wanted to speak to her. 
If he told herjopenly, Lia would certainly take some means of pre- 
venting her obeying him. Willing to please him, and pitying him, 
too, for it was easy to see there was no compassion in the girl's 
breast, she laid down the tray, and loitered about the room, putting 
things to rights, then came and settled the pillows under the sick 


man’s head, and made him comfortable ; whilst he took advantage 


of her being so near to whisper— 
gv, “I want you to do something for me ; if you could get her out 
of the room, I'll tell you.”’ 

She nodded, to intimate that she understood him, then bustled 
about again, and at last took up her tray, and went out. 

But Lia remained. It was not until an hour after that that 
she left the room, and went into herown. How he burned for a 
sight of Mrs. Swan then! At last the other door was softly opened 


and she came in on tiptoe. 
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Il ‘* T hear her singing, and she has the window opened, and won’t 
t mind,’’ said she. ‘* What is it ?”’ 
, ‘Don’t say any more, but listen, and, for mercy’s sake, don’t 
9 neglect to do it forme. Goto No. — Curzon-street, and ask for 
z Mrs. Sandringham, and tell her that her husband is dying, and 
i wants to see her; and be sure to tell her where she will find me.’’ 
© “She shall do no such thing!’ said a low, hissing voice so 
near that Mrs. Swan started violently ; and pale as his face was 
9 before, it became more ghastly still, as he saw the slight figure at 
| Ti his side, the lurid eyes fixed upon him, and her hand threateningly 
h raised towards Mrs. Swan. The sight of the long nails sent the 
Y timid landlady quite into a tremor. 
’ ‘*Mind!”’ said Lia, removing her eyes from her father, and 
. fixing them on her, and holding her fascinated, ‘‘ don’t dare do it. 
If you do, J will kill you!’ and the words were spoken in a 
t steady, emphatic tone, very disconcerting, considering the threat 
t they carried. 
‘ Then she in a manner released her, by looking back again to 
. her father; and nothing loth to escape, Mrs. Swan hastily trundled 
- out of the room. But in the desperation of his fear, and heedless 
4 of the girl’s menacing glances, he called out, as she was about to 
P close the door after her— 
e “Mrs. Swan, for the love of Heaven, do what I ask you—don’t 
1 mind my daughter; she only wants to frighten you.”’ 
' Scarcely had the words escaped him, when Lia darted to the 
, door, clutched the woman’s arm—for she was hesitating on the 
A threshhold, and hissed into her ear— 
, ‘* Will you do it ?—will you do it?) Answer me!”’ 
“No!” said Mrs. Swan, terrified out of her wits, and wishing 
£ herself safe rid of her strange lodgers. 


And hearing this, for the sense was strained to catch her 
. answer, the sick man sank back on the bed, and gave up this last 


F hope. 


is 2 


| 






k CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
e 
SHE GOES TO HIM. 

a On the following day Lord Cheneys took Ralph to Eton, and 
Evelyn came to spend the day with her mother. Mrs. Sandring- 

ham had just received a letter which seemed to cause her some 
perplexity. It was as follows :— 

. “ RESPECTED Mapam,— 

: “Bearer will gie ye this, an’ it’s to say yer husbing is diin’, an’ 





wants to see ye. I daren’t go mysel’, for she watches me so clos I can’t 
os s 
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stir widout her ise on me—his dater, I mean; and wud ye be pleasin’ to 
remember the address which bearer will tell ye, an’ I am, yours truly, 
“ELiza SWAN.” 

‘* What can she mean ?’’ said Evelyn, to whom her mother had 
given the letter. ‘“ Eliza Swan! Who is she, and of whom can 
she be speaking? Is it of Mr. Trefanin ?”’ 

‘* Very likely ; there is no one else would send such a mes- 
sage.’ 

‘* But can he be dying, as she says 2”’ 

“Perhaps not. He might say that to induce me to go to him. 
However, if he is ill, I will go, of course.’’ 

“ And I too, mother. You will let me accompany you? It 
must be of Lia that she speaks,’’ said Evelyn, examining the letter 
again; ‘‘though why would she prevent her coming for you! It 
would seem that she did not wish you to be sent for. What can 
be the reason of that ?’’ 

‘Tt is hard to account for Lia’s fancies,’ said her mother, 
pensively. It may be simply to oppose her father, though she cer- 
tainly did not often attempt that ; and he must be really ill if she 
has ventured to do so now. At first I thought it might be only a 
ruse for the purpose of bringing me to him. Strange,’’ she added, 
partly to herself, ‘‘ I have no fear of him now.”’ 

“But you will go, mother, and I too. Shall I have the mes- 
senger asked where the place is ?’’ 

‘Stay, Evelyn,” said her mother, quietly. ‘‘ I will go, but I 
do not see why you should accompany me. However, I will ask 
my father about it,’’ she added, seeing how disappointed Evelyn 
looked. She had heard nothing of Trefanin’s attempt, and there- 
fore was not afraid of him; but her mother, though prepared to do 
her duty, would do it cautiously. She had good reason to distrus 
Trefanin. If he was really sick, she would go to him, and tet 
him during his illness; but that must be ascertained first. She 
went downstairs then—Mr. Casilis’s library being on the ground- 
floor—and found Ben Short in the hall, waiting there to see her- 
self. Having made the necessary inquiries of Trefanin’s messeng 
and dismissed him, she took Ben into the dining-room, as he had 
not made his peace with his old master, and she dared not bring 
thom together yet. 

“Tam afraid, Ben,’’ she said, kindly, ‘‘ that you have put your- 
self out of the reach of forgiveness. My father is very angry with 
you.” 

“Of course he is! 


‘* 


said Ben, drily. ‘‘ He was always most 


angry when he had least reason, and you know that yourself. If it 
was robbed him I did. he’d forgive me in a jiffy ; but he never 
knew what it was to be thankful to a friend for a good turn. Like 
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an idiot, he was going to make the Challis girl as rich as a 
Parsee rice-grower, after what her father and grandfather did 
for him, if I hadn’t some feelin’ for his credit, which he hasn’t him- 
self, and put a spoke in his wheel. Wasn’t it a shabby trick to 
give it all up when the chance offered, and after I hunting the 
world for him? SBut it’s like him—it’s like him!” said Ben, 
dolefully. ‘‘Sorry for it? I should think I ain’t, and I’d do it 
ag’in if it wasn’t that I’d rather now that young man had it than 
him.” 

‘Why so, Ben ?”’ 

‘* As nice a gentleman as ever drew breath, or set girls’ hearts 
thumping. A grand fellow he is, and no mistake! ‘The pity of 
the world it is that he should be going to marry that girl !”’ 

“Why? Have you any thing to say against Miss Challis?” 
asked Mrs. Sandringham, with a touch of feminine curiosity. 

“Bless me! You to ask that! Why, isn’t she her father’s 
daughter, to begin with * 

‘* But I am not speaking of the past now. We all have reason 
to forget that, if possible; and there is nothing more foolish, as 
well as sinful, than to cherish resentment against one person for the 
wrongs done by another ; and, for my part, I have no ill-will against 
Miss Challis. Why should we visit upon her the sins of her father. 
I merely spoke of her personal apperance when I asked you what 
you had to say against her. I understand from my daughter that 
she is a very handsome lady.’’ 

‘Oh, she’s well enough looking, they say. JI am no judge. 
At any rate, I’d never think of putting her alongside Miss Evelyn, 
there.”’ 

‘What has Miss Evelyn to do with it ?”’ said she, sharply, and 
colouring a little on behalf of her daughter. 

“Nothing now—more’s the pity! I only meant to say that 
it’s a wonder he didn’t see that.”’ 

* Didn’t see what, Ben ?”’ 

‘* That she can’t touch Aer in the way of good looks, as any one 
may see that has eyes, and | wonder where iis was. Them young 
officers generally know what’s what. And she’s not within ten years 
of the same age. Oh, dear, dear! and to let that fine property go, 
too, when he might have it for the asking! Well, ma’am,” said 
Ben, discursively, ‘‘ I’ve heerd them say that this is a bad age— 
all money-making, and no—what d’ye call it !—sentiment— but, 
faith, in our time they couldn’t beat that out for folly, and there 
was some precious fools then—your father, for one.”’ 

It was not very complimentary to the lady to make his ‘‘ tme’’ 
and her’s contemporaneous, any more than to call her father a fool ; 
but she took no heed of these things. 
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‘* He doesn’t know it yet,’’ he continued; ‘‘she has him 
bewitched, I suppose; but, if he knew all, she’ll never make him 
half as happy as some one else would, and so I told him. She is 
too spiteful and proud, though we all know it’s little she has to 
be proud of, with nothing but a very poor sort of a pedi- 


>) 


gree. 
‘*'You tuld him what, Ben?’ asked Evelyn’s mother, sud. 


denly. 

“That he’d have her, if he’d take an old man’s advice, and 
that he’d have the property into the bargain, as I suppose her mad 
old grandfather will leave it to her. There is no one else, except 
her and her brother, though, to be sure, there is that other poor 
little thing—I suppose she must come in for something. She is 
your child, as well as they are,’’ said Ben, speculatively. 

“Ben Short, what did you say to Mr. Levison?” cried his 
listener, almost breathlessly. ‘‘ It cannot be possible you spoke 
of my daughter to him.”’ 

‘And why not, ma’am? Ay, and I told him they’d give her 
to him, too, and thankful to get her into such a family and such a 
husband. It is not every day the like of him is to be met with ; 
and it’s queer if you’d have any objection to it,’’ he said, with a 
look of surprise, ‘‘when it would just do every way, and there 
wouldn’t be a finer couple in all England, or better off.”’ 

“You should not have done it, Ben,’’ said Mrs. Sandringham, 
angrily. ‘‘It was very, very wrong. You proposed to the gentle- 
man that he should marry Miss Dormer, and he engaged to another 
lady! Oh! Ben, Ben, for shame! And you so long in the family, 
making it nearly the same as if it came from one of ourselves. it 
was too bad; you should have had more respect for my daughter. 

‘‘Faix! that was what he said, for cer tain, though I belie ved 
it was all for the best. There’s no knowing what I'll do next,” 
said the perplexed Ben. ‘‘I wouldn’t have vexed you, anyhow, 
ma’am, whatever I might do to vex your father—I wouldn’t be 
very sorry to vex him just now, after the heartburning he’s given. 
But as to respect, you haven't more respect for her yourself than I 
have. God bless her! and sure I only wanted to get a fine husband 
for her. IJwish she had him this minute !’’ he added, sotto voce. 

‘* Well, never mind now. You'll not meddle again in our 
affairs, | hope, Ben. Zhat cannot be helped now, and, as you say 
Mr. Levison checked you, he, of course, understands that it was 
through ignorance you spoke in that way.’’ 

But she could not help feeling annoyed, nevertheless ; it was 
so vexatious that he should have dared to speak thus to Mr. 
Levison, and to have drawn down Evelyn’s name, seeing how 
things had turned out. 
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' «+ Tonorance, indeed !’’ said the mortified Ben. ‘Thank you, 
ma’am. I didn’t think you'd say that to me.”’ 

“Well, Ben, it was something very like it. You did not 
understand how improper it was, and, of course, made a mistake. 
But no matter now. You wished to see me, and I am afraid 
I can only tell you, Ben, that my father is still very angry. 
You see, he considered Mr. Levison the rightful heir, and now he 
has given up his title altogether.”’ 

“Well, if he thinks him the right heir, J don’t,’’ said Mr. 
Short, sturdily. ‘‘ He is John Casilis’s brother, and Mr. Levison 
is next to nothing to him, and wouldn’t be proud of the relation 
either, for, with all his dashing, off-hand ways, he knows what his 
family is come of as well as anybody, and wouldn’t think it honoured 
by the Casilis connection. But what I wanted to say to you, 
ma’am,’’ he added, recovering his good-humour, “ is this—you 
know you can make him—my old master, I mean—do anything 
and I have set my heart on being made steward of Challis Hough. 
It would be just the thing for me, there where I was born, and all 
among my own friends, and not too much work either. He'll not 
get any one to suit him as well. I know every acre of it; and as 
to character, I suppose he needn’t ask to inquire about that,’ said 
he, proudly. 

‘* Really, I don’t know, Ben,”’ said Mrs. Sandringham, laughin’ 
at his unparalleled assurance. ‘‘ I think he would at least require 
a guarantee that you would obey him.”’ 

“As to that you may promise him anything you like. I'll do 
his bidding as long as it’s sensible ; but if ever he tells me to raise 
the farm wages and the men not asking for it, faith, I'll shorten : 
them instead. I won’t help him to wrong himself. He would not have 
made the fortune he did in India if I hadn’t been with him to look 

: after him, and its often I told him that. But I hope you’ll do what 


you can for-me, ma’am. I leave it all to you, and I think you 
| don’t need to be told that with all the quarelling we have had we’re 
| not the worse friends, him and myself, and he'll never be able to 
get on without Ben Short, believe me.”’ 
Before she had time tu reply, the door opened, admitting her 
father, and she had quite enough to do then to appease him, for his 
;, anger was very great at the sight of the self-appointed steward. The 


passionate old man poured forth a volley of invectives and fierce 
abuse, which for some time there was no arresting, upon the head of his 
retainer, who, however, appeared to stand the torrent rather well, 
perhaps from old experience, and waited patiently until it would 
die of its own force, or through the absence of retort or opposition, 
which might feed its fury; and when at length it was exhausted, 
and Mr. Casilis stood glaring at his former servant in no amiable 
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way, that resolute individual undertook, as he afterwards said, ‘‘ to 
bring him to reason.”’ 

“It’s not the least use telling me that I did this, that, or the 
other thing, and that I am ever so many demons rolled into one for 
doing it, when I know I only did what was right, and you'll know it 
too, when you get back your senses,’’ said Mr. Short, coolly. ‘It’s not 
the first time I showed you what you ought to do; and you should 
now be thanking me for saving a fine estate for you, and not getting 
on in this way ; but you were always more ready to eat a fellow up 
for little or nothing than to give credit where it was due, but I 
make no doubt, you will find I am right. If there was not 
me to tell the story and save you from yourself, or save the pro- 
perty for them that has a right to it, when it seems you forget 
them yourself, I should like to know who was to do it, and seeing 
the way she was in’’—jerking his head towards Mrs. Sandringham, 
‘before you took the notion of pitying her and acting like a father 
to her, as you were bound to do long before that, and didn’t——”’ 

‘* How can I have patience with him Edith, hearing him speak 
in this way after what he has done?’ exclaimed Mr. Casilis to his 
daughter, for she was urging him to be patient. ‘‘ You hear what 
he says, after disobeying me and defying me, as he did. The rascal is 
incorrigible—Well, sir, are you going? You don’t think that I'll 
have anything more to say to you; do you—that you are standing 
there. Ifit weren’t for my daughter I would have you turned out.”’ 

‘* Faith, you wouldn’t—that’s a lie now. I give it to your face,”’ 
said the audacious Ben, coming close up to him. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
have Ben Short turned out, I think. ‘There’s not a servant in the 
house dare lay a hand on him. Miss Edith, there, knows that.’’ 

‘* Hold your tongue, you rascal! Do you think I'll let you 
speak to me in this way ?”’ said Mr. Casilis, still hotly enough ; but 
it was plain his anger was a good deal less. The impudence of the 
other’s speech had rather a cooling effect on him than otherwise. 

‘* No, you wouldn’t let them turn me out!’’ persisted Ben, 
following up his advantage, which was patent to himself. We are 
both over sixty now, and we were lads together at Merebank. Am 
I to remind you of what’s been and gone between us, and of Mary 
Short, that you would have married, if it hadn’t been for the villan- 
ous Challis, whose daughter you were so tender of, forgetting Mary 
Short’s wrongs, perhaps; but you'll not have her brother turned 
out, for all that, and you know you feel ashamed for having 
said it ?”’ 

‘* Ashamed! The fellow would make me retract my own words! 
Now, Ben Short, listen to this. Don’t come here again. I have 
Jone with you!’’ And he turned to leave the room. 

‘* By your leave, you’ve not!”’ said his retainer, planting him- 
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self at the door, and facing him bravely. ‘‘I didn’t come here 
meaning to speak of it to you, and I told my young mistress (he 
meant Mrs. Sandringham) what I wanted; but now that I’ve met 
you, 1 am not the man to be afeard to speak up and tell my mind. 
It’s about Challis Hough. Who are you going to make your 
steward there ?”’ 

** What is that to you 2” 

‘“‘ Because 1 want it myself! There, now, you have the long 
and the short of it! You will not get any one to serve you as well, 
and I’ve set my heart onit! In fact, that is what I'll ask as my 
reward for saving the property for you,’’ said Ben, facetiously. 
‘* You know, yourself, you can’t get any one you'll place the same 
trust In; so you may as well say the word, and I’ll be off the day 
after to-morrow, as I calculate to be ready about then.”’ 

‘‘ Begone, you rascal! How dare you ask such a thing of me !”’ 
But he turned aside to conceal a smile, at the same time glancing 
at his daughter, for she had made a sign to him. 

‘* Do father!’ she said then. ‘‘ He promises to be good, and 
you know you can trust him. Poor Ben never did anything 
wrong wilfully, and I cannot forget that he was serving you, and 
faithful to you, even before I was born.”’ 

“Are you taking the fellow’s part, Edith? Interceding for 
him? [am surprised at you!’ 

The words seem stern enough, but neither his look nor tone 
were stern. 

“ And why wouldn’t she?’’ said Ben. ‘ Didn’t I carry her in 
my arms when she was a baby; and often she spoke up for me, too, 
when you were abusing me for everything everybody else did. 
Eh, are we to part after our fifty years together? You treated me 
bad before, and I gave you a piece of my mind about it. I am 
not averse to telling you what I think now, too, if you refuse what 
am asking of you.”’ 

‘‘ Who said I was going to refuse ?—you old pest !’’ roared his 
master, with a vigorous attempt to be cross. “ Be off to Challis 
Hough, and look after my property; and let me-see you’ll do your 
duty, or I will break every bone in your body!” 

And it was in this way that Ben Short came to be steward of 
Challis Hough. 

Then Eben Trefanin’s wife told her father of the message she 
had received, and Ben Short was despatched to ascertain if there 
was any truth in it. We know that there was. Mr. Casilis 
grumbled a good deal at being obliged to let her go near “ that 
villain,’’ but she would not be dissuaded from doing so, remember- 
ing that he was still her husband, and in sickness her place was by 
his side; and so he was fain to make it a point that Evelyn should 
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accompany her as an earnest of her early return—for he could not 
then be reconciled to the idea of her remaining in the sick chamber, 
or identifying herself with Trefanin, whom he viewed with profound 
distrust and abhorrence; and to this she readily assented. So 
Evelyn gained her point, and went away in the brougham with her 
mother, eager to help her in whatever way she could, and pleased 
at the thought of meeting Lia, who, however, had no idea of the 
approaching meeting, and would not have welcomed it, even if she 
had. Lia was to be found in one of her strange humours. 






























DEATH 


THOU soft-plumed, pitying angel, lovely Death, 
Clear-eyed with gazing on the Father’s beams, 
In zealous watch for that All-quickening breath 
Which bids thee waken men from their dull dreams. 
Know’st thou, gentle Death, how joyfully 
Pent souls look outward from their narrow prison, 
To hail thy signal, growing silently 
Out of faint twilight, as a star new-risen ? 
Open thy golden gate into the light, 
And o’er the sapphire floor plucked roses fling : 
But spare each plant defiled and sick with blight— 
If so forbearing thou obey the King— 
Till it be washed with living waters bright, 
And burgeon to its heavenly blossoming. 
Fanny WYVILL. 















WAR 


ONE of Flaxman’s greatest works was the shield of Achilles, 
modelled after the description given by Homer of the shield made 
by the god, Vulcan, for the hero whose name it bears. The most 
striking feature in the original design is the representation of two 
towns, one flourishing with law and order, the arts of life and 
domestic peace ; the other undergoing the horrors of a siege. We 
might colour the picture still more highly, if we were to look into 
the histories of wars, and learn from Badajoz. and other tales of 
shame, how terrible it is for victors, as well as vanquished, when a 
city is captured. Well wrote an old chronicler—“ I have compiled 
this volume that posterity may learn to fear always war in the 
midst of peace, and again to hope for peace after war ;’’ and we 
may read the words of one who long ago was reckoned a brave man 
among brave men—‘‘ I deem that the most unfair peace is better 
than the most righteous war.’’ Some of our readers may have seen 
Landseer’s pair of pictures, ‘‘ Peace’’ and ‘‘ War;’’ the one repre- 
sents a battle-field when the conflict has just ended; a dead horse 
lies in front, a dismounted cannon, foul birds of prey, and forms of 
death on all sides; the other seems to show us the same ground 
afterwards ; a flock of sheep are grouped around the cannon, the 
red rain has made the harvests grow : and is this all that the world 
has gained? The story of a battle soon passes from tradition into 
history ; ploughmen turn up broken arms, accoutrements, and 
bones of horses and of men, without caring how they came there ; 
the modern Greek roams unconcerned over his country’s battle- 
fields, and knows not that he treads upon the dust of heroes. So 
time reads to us its commentary upon the instability of blood- 
bought glory. 

The history of the world is little else than a history of wars ; 
we English people may truly say that by our sword we have lived ; 
We can truly vaunt (as the Romans vaunted in their ignorance) 
that our blood has reddened evéry sea, that our dead lie in every 
land. Yet to what purpose is the boast, while our histories hold 
the records of unprovoked wars and unrighteous conquests ? 

It is strange that the most noble protest against invasion and 
oppression which the Roman annals contain was delivered on British 
ground, by Galgacus, a Caledonian chieftain; well were it if our 
own nation, in this her day of power, were clear of all reproach at 
the hands of those whom she has subdued. 

We have not yet found an answer to the question of the pirate 
captain to Alexander the Great—why he, because he had only one 
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ship, and confined himself to one part of the sea, was called a 
robber, while Alexander was called a conqueror because he traversed 
the whole world with an army, pillaging, and plundering, and 
destroying at his will ? 

It has been said that men hunt in packs, as dogs and wolves; 
yet the brutes do so to obtain their needful prey: men band them- 
selves together for the most unholy and unnatural of purposes—to 
plunder and destroy one another. 

There will be a time when such things will cease; but it will 
not be yet. As yet all things are restlessly fermenting with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness ; some day sincerity and truth will 
hold the mass together by their own uniting power. Meanwhile, 
might will make right among the nations, arbitrations will be in 
vain, and even brother’s blood will be crying forth from the ground. 
So it is now, and so it has been from the days of Cain. Yet, from 
the time of the first murderer—the first born of woman, who never- 
theless rose up against his brother and slew him—there has ever 
been upon the earth a longing for peace; men have known that 
war was an unmixed, a terrible evil, and that peace was better. 
The ancients had their legends of the Golden Age, when quarrels 
were unknown; they tell also of the blameless Ethiopians, the 
the country where right was might—where the gods delighted 
to sojourn as visitors; there was afamous “ Atlantis,’’ ‘‘ the land 
in the western seas,’’ the ideal of a peaceful commonwealth ; indeed, 
throughout the whole of ancient mythology, peace and the arts of 
peace ure represented as the only work in which mankind could 
safely reckon upon favour and aid from on high. 

The Greeks had a pretty fancy, that for a certain time in the 
year the waves were at rest, that the halcyon or king fisher might 
float upon the waters and lay her eggs; in the middle ages when 
blood ran like water, the clergy at times succeeded in establishing 
from Fridays to Sundays inclusive, “ the Truce of God’’ as it was 
called, during which words and deeds of enmity should give place to 
the softer charities of life, and the worship of Almighty God. The 
Romans had their temple of Janus, the God of beginnings and ends, 
open in time of war and closed in time of peace. ‘Their historians 
seem to record with joy and pride the times of its closing, there were 
only two in the records of of their fierce struggling nation, till the 
blessed year when the Prince of Peace was born. 

Many of us, like Pyrrhus of Epirus, study no science, save that 
of war in some one of its forms; we forget the sweet blessings which 
the angels’ song heralded to mankind, “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men ;”’ in religion men rend the seamless coat; in politics 
they make war on earth ; in business they seek to throw down heir 
neighbour’s fortunes, that they may build up their own upon the 
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ruins; in private life there is much bitter jealousy and suppressed 
hatred, but very little true good will. 

The Apostle St. John in his extreme old age, continually 
repeated the counsel ‘‘ Little children love one another,’’ one of his 
disciples asked him, ‘‘ Master, why do you always say this?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ It is the Lord’s precept, and when this is fulfilled there 
needs no other.’’ 

Blessed are the peacemakers ; blessed was the work in which 
Archbishop Affie, of Paris, received his death wound, standing 
between the combatants at the barricades in 1848, noble were the 
last words which he spoke (though he spoke them in vain): ‘Oh, that 

"this blood of mine may be the last blood shed!” Blessed, too, was 

- 1 the dream of good men which would reserve no place in the exhi- 

bition of 1851 for the implements of warfare; but many of the 

nations who thus gathered themselves together under the banner 

of peace soon began to turn their arms against one another; and we 

ourselves soon learnt that it was needful to be as the strong man 

i armed if we would keep our house. So the fierce war spirit, like 

the Phoenix, consumes itself, yet starts to life again; we cannot 

} perhaps, do much to alter the course of the world, but this we can 

do, each of us for ourselves and for our neighbours too,—if we would 

| love lifeand hope to see good days, we can eschew evil and do good, 
| we can seek peace and ensue it. 


In this century our land had rest from war for thirty years, and 
when our times of trouble returned again, many of our trained 
soldiers had never seen bloodshed. (Thanks be to God!) Yet he had 

given us mighty power, and bold hearts to use it ; we commended our 
cause unto the God of battles, and He defended the right—He who 
L giveth victory untokings, who teacheth hands to fight, who delivereth 
from the peril of the sword, who oovereth the head in the day of battle. 
; We undertook a war, not for own gain, but to defend the weak 
3 against the strong; we triumphed (glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
) from whom all victories are !) and we rejoiced. 


“ Ring the joy bells, chime on chime; 
’ Let the deep-voiced cannon roar ; 
8 Steadfast, dauntless, and sublime, 
England conquezs, as of yore ! 
And let the people's voice, 
O’er all the land rejoice, 
That, in the great immortal fight, 
t Her heroes have for justice bled, 
That, by the living and the dead, 
The victory came-—the majesty of right !” 


‘* By the living and the dead !”’ For anything that has its be- 


ginning and ending on earth, one human life is a dear price to pay ; 
but the glories of our victory were overshadowed by the memory of 
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many brave men, whose lives were freely given up for our sakes 
in the trenches, on the battle heights, or, during the dreadful 
winter, in comfortless huts, among the inhospitable snows. It 
might seem that, to those who died on their sick-beds, death would 
be the same that it is to many a sufferer who dies in a hospital at 
home ; for English men were there to heal their wounds, if it 
should be God’s will; and English women were there, with loving 
hearts and hands, to minister to all alike, without respect of per- 
sons. But the men who there lay dying had each of them some 
association of their own to bear their thoughts back to the dear 
country which they were no more to see ; for they knew that there 
were some who loved them, whose broken family circles would 
would hardly share in the nation’s joy. The laurel wreaths of war 
have at all times to be intertwined with the funereal cypress, in 
memory of those by whose blood the price of the victory has been 
paid. What marvel that sometimes the gloominess of the dark 
branches seems to give a sadness to the whole? 

We triumphed after the Indian rebellion, and our Queen was 
proclaimed Empress of Hindostan,—a glory such as the world 
never saw before, —adding to her dominions one hundred and thirty 
millions of people, speaking, at the least, thirteen different 
languages. Yet it was an empty honour—one that would, doubt- 
less, have been gladly given back—if, by so doing, everything 
could have been as before the rebellion; if any thing could bring 
back again the innocent victims which had been slaughtered, or 
gather up the life-blood shed in taking vengeance on the guilty. 
Truly we triumphed far more gloriously in the Indian famine, 
when we sent to these very people assistance in their time of need, 
teaching them that a Christian nation can forgive ingratitude, and 
do good to them that hate us. 
¥ + So may England win her triumphs! So may she heap coals of 
fire on the heads of her enemies—so may she clothe them with 
shame, while upon herself her crown shall flourish? As the lion 
in her own royal arms, ever generous, she will spare her prostrate 
foes; and alse, ever watchful, she will suffer no one to disturb the 
peace of the world. 

As Holger, the giant hero of her allied sister, Denmark, is rest- 
ing, according to the legends, in his chamber under-ground, until 
his country shall need his aid, when he will arise, and shake the 
whole land, so the strength of England is waiting till it is needed, 
—and woe to those who shall stir it up! When the hour shall come, 
then will come the men: for duty, patriotism, and religion will 
summon them to go forth rejoicing to fight in the wars of the Lord, 
—to venture their lives unto the death in the high places of the 


field! 
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EDMUND WALLER 


Books to live long in the world without, must first live long in 
the world within. Shelley, in his Preface to the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,”’ 
writes, ‘‘ This poem occupied little more than six months in the 
composition ; the thoughts thus arranged were slowly gathered in 
as many years.” ‘Times of great political excitement are rarely 
productive of great poets. ‘Thinking men are too deeply interested 
in the questions which agitate the States, to have leisure or incli- 
nation for the fine arts. It is only when their passions have 
cooled, and the struggles in which they engaged have become things 
of the past, that men sit down to philosophise upon them. ven 
Milton is no exception to this rule. The retirement which peace 
affords to other men, his blindness supplied to him. Had Milton 
preserved his eyesight he would not have written ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
From its very nature this loss induced habits of severe and solitary 
thought. Shut out from the external world, his mind was forced to 
fall back upon itself, and from its vast resources of memory and 
imagination, to create new and fairer worlds. Men think best with 
theireyes shut. The late civil war in America furnishes an instance 
of the truth of these remarks. ‘‘ America,’’ as one of the most 
distinguished of our Scotch professors has well said, “‘ has acted her 
Iliad, but has not had time to sing it.’’ The truth is, that great 
poems are seldom dedicated to recent events. It is only when dis- 
tance has cast its glamour over actors or deeds, and the petty 
details and prosaic commonplaces which distract the attention of 
the onlookers have been sobered down under the mellowing influence 
of time, that poetry is able to idealise events. Troy had mouldered 
in ruins, and Ulysses, “roaming with a hungry heart,” had long 
passed away, ’ere the blind bard of Chios arose to immortalise them 
insong. How absurd would an epic on the late Indian Mutiny 
appear to us in the present day! yet not many centuries may pass 
ere the achievements of Wellington and Havelock shall afford a 
theme for another “ Mort d’Arthur,’’ and a second Homer sing the 
glory of a second Troy. ‘The failure of Mr. Disraeli’s great (7) 
Epic on the French Revolution is partly to be attributed to 
proximity of time and place. The form which thought most readily 
assumes in times of war is the political pamphlet, and the party 
song or ballad. Few ages have been more prolific in this depart- 
ment of literature than the stormy times of the Charles’s. The 
poets of that age may be divided into three classes: the Cavaliers, 
the Puritans, and those who belonged exclusively to neither of these 
parties, but steered a middle course. The Cavaliers were by far 
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the most numerous; their characteristics were grace of sentiment, 
ease and polish of expression, united to a great flow of animal spirits 
and considerable wit; but they wanted that earnestness and deep 
sense of the reality of life which gave strength and purpose to the 
stern but nobler Puritan. ‘To the last class belong Milton, Dryden, 

Waller, &c. Dryden, although at heart a Royalist, cannot be claimed 
by either party. He had too little principle to be consistent, either 
in politics or in religion. Waller changed sides with the dexterity 
of harlequin, economising his wit by making the same compliments 
serve Charles and Cromwell. Milton, on the other hand, was too un- 
bounded in his sympathies, too catholic in his tastes, too deeply 
enamoured of the beautiful wherever it was to be found, whether in 
Pagan mythology or in Sacred Writ, ever to becomea thorough 
Puritan ; while his intense earnestness, his strong intellect, and his 
passionate yearning for liberty, removed him even farther from the 
Cavaliers. The truth is, that the blind old man of Cripplegate was 
too far elevated above the spirit of his times to be mightily influenced 
either way by its struggles—‘ his soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart.’ Of the minor poets, perhaps the most celebrated in his own 
day was Edmuud Waller. He was lauded by his contemporaries, 
praised by Dryden, and, along with that writer and Spenser, shared 
the honour of being the favourite poet of Pope. He is now re- 
membered more for the reputation which he once enjoyed, and 
the influence which he is said to have exercised in refining 
our language than for any intrinsic merit of his own. Born 
at Coteshill in 1605, he began versifying before he had left school, 
and continued to write from the close of the reign of James I. 
to the close of the reign of James II. His life thus stretches 
over the most eventful period in English history. At the early 
age of eighteen he entered Parliament. From the first his 
political conduct reflects little credit upon him. ‘Trimming was 
the vice of the age, and Waller was the most accomplished ot 
trimmers. Never have there been times more calculated to evoke 
all that is noble and godlike in man than these ; but amid the great- 
hearted giants of the Commonwealth, Waller cut but a poor figure. 
He was a mere waif, at the mercy of every passing gust. On the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1622 he lost his seat, and was no! 
elected again until after the death of James I. In his twenty-sixth 
year the poet married an heiress, and retired to Beaconsfield, 
for some years he lived a quiet t and happy life, reading much thoug! 

writing little, and enjoying the pleasures of domestic society. I 
1635 his wife died, after bearing hima son and daughter. Althoug! 

Waller seems to have loved her with as much depth of eeling as 
was possible for his shallow nature, he soon recovered his spirits, 
and coming back to society, employed himself with as little delay 
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as possible in making love to every blushing Chloris and Flavia who 
happened to favour him witha smile. In love, as in literature, he 
) was a mere butterfly. His wooing (like his verses) was generally 
unsuccessful, notwithstanding the many tender poetic effusions in 
which it expressed itself. This mattered little to the gallant poet ; 
| the excitement and variety of as many flirtations were what he most 
relished ; and it is questionable if he did rejoice very much when, 
after being rejected more than once, he was accepted by a lady of 
. § the name of Breaux, who brought him a small fortune and a large 
family. ‘‘ It has not been discovered,’ writes Johnson, “ that his wife 
was won by his poetry, nor is anything told of her but thatshe brought 
. him many children. He doubtless praised some whom he would have 
. been afraid to marry, and perhaps married one whom he would have 


: | been ashamed to praise.’’ The same writer tells a good story of 
. Waller, apropos of his want of success in love. The poet having 
3 fixed his heart half fondly, half ambitiously, upon the Lady Dorothea 


Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, courted her with 
| great assiduity, writing in her praise the poetry in which Sacharissa 
. is celebrated. This high-born dame, however, rejected his addresses 

with something like disdain, and married the Earl of Sunderland. 
| In her old age, meeting somewhere with Waller, she asked him 

when be would again write such verses upon her: ‘‘ When you are 
| as younz, madam,”’ replied the poet, ‘‘ and as handsome as you were 
: then.’’ 
. In 1639, Charles was compelled to call a new parliament ; and 
Waller, on his election for Agmondesham, had to relinquish poetry 
, for politics. He had now, if ever, an opportunity of showing the 
world what sort of man he was. He might—and, had he a drop of 

his great kinsman, Hampden’s, blood, he would—have made a 

stand for liberty and the interests of his country ; but it was not in 
: him. He attempted to steer a middle course—to please both the 
king and people, and succeeded only in disgusting both. He had 
. a good appearance, a rich voice, was an elegant scholar, an agree- 
able writer, and an accomplished speaker; but he lacked that 
firmness and honesty of principle, the absence of which, in politics 
as in everything else,damns a man. His political career is one 
long series of failures, meanness, and disgrace. In August, 1642, 
while in public, he pretended to be on the side of the popular party ; 
in private, he was engaged supplying the king with money; and 
in May of the following year he concocted a plot to let the royal 
troops into the city. The facts of this disgraceful conspiracy are 
well-known. Waller was no sooner arrested than, with the basest 
cowardice, he offered to betray the other conspirators, and even to 
reveal the private conversations of ladies of rank. His fellow- 
prisoners were either hanged or died in prison, and he himself 
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barely succeeded in escaping death by the most abject confessions 
and wholesale bribery. He appealed from military jurisdiction, 
and pleaded his own cause before the bar of the House of Commons. 
His speech on this occasion is the meanest which it is possible to 
conceive, but its artful humility was of no avail. The poet was 
sisted before the Court of War, and condemned to die. He was 
too rich a man, however, to suffer death, and after passing a year 
in prison, and spending £40,000 in bribery, his sentence was com. 
muted into a fine of £10,000 and banishment for life. He retired 
to the Continent, and, after some time, settled in Paris, where he 
lived right royally. Here, indeed, he was in his proper sphere. No 
man could be more agreeable and fascinating than Waller, for he 
possessed a considerable share of wit, and an extraordinary apti.- 
tude for compliments. His manners were those of a gentleman, 
and he was too much of an epicurean to be niggardly of his means. 
He had this merit also, that in the gayest and most dissipated 
court in Europe he conducted himself with the strictest sobriety ; 
and though he confined himself to cold water, such was the fertility 
of his mind, that he enlivened the most bibulous company by his 
wit. Mr. Saville once said ‘‘ that no man in England should keep 
him company without drinking but Ned Waller ;’’ and certainly, 
in the matter of after-dinner wit and speeches, Mr. Waller was 
facile }? inceps. Aiter a residence of some nine years on the Conti. 
nent, during which time he had contrived to squander a handsome 
fortune (having eventually to sell his wife’s jewels), he returned to 
England, in January, 1652, having obtained permission from Crom. 
well, through the interest of Colonel Scroop, to whom his sister 
was married. ‘The poet was kindly treated by Cromwell, to whom 
he was related by marriage, and seems to have been impressed by 
a conviction of his greatness, for his panegyric upon his great rela- 
tion 1s the best, and, with few exceptions, the only good poem he 
ever produced. Yet even here his sincerity is doubtful, and we find 
him hastening, immediately after the Restoration, to address a 
recantation of his poetical errors to Charles II., whom he welcomed 
to England in some tolerable verses. The story goes that on 
Charles quizzing the poet on the inferiority of the poem in praise 
of himself to that in praise of Cromwell, Waller wit tily replied, 
“ Poets, sir, succeed better in fiction than in truth.’’ Perhaps, 
suggests a late distinguished critic, the true reason might be that 
his majesty’s return to England was not quite so exciting a subject 
to Mr. Waller’s muse as his own return had been 

On his return, the poet settled down at Halbarn, near Beacons- 
field, where his mother lived. He sat for Hastings in the first 
parliament called by Charles II. (March 8, 1661), and served for 
different places in all the parliaments of that reign. Burnet, 
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writing of him, says, “that he was the delight of the house, and, 
though old, said the liveliest things of any among them,”’ adding, 
however, that ‘‘he was only concerned to say that which should 
make him applauded, and never laid the business of the house to 
heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty, man.”” ‘“‘ He had 
been even nursed,”’ writes Clarendon, who knew him intimately, 
‘‘in parliaments, where he sat when he was very young; and so, 
when they were resumed again (after a Jong intermission), he 
appeared in those assemblies with great advantage; having a 
graceful way of speaking, and by thinking much on several argu 

ments (which his temper and complexion, that had much of 
melancholie, induced him to), he seems often to speak upon the 
sudden when the occasion had only administered the opportunity of 
saying what he had thoroughly considered, which gave a great 
lustre to all he said, which yet was rather of delight than weight. 
There needs no more be said to extol the excellence and power of 
his wit, and pleasantness of his conversation, than that it was 
of magnitude enough to cover a world of very great faults— 
that is, so to cover them that they were not taken notice of to his 
reproach, viz., a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree; an 
abjectness and want of courage to support him in any virtuous 
undertaking ; an insinuation and servile flattery to the height the 
vainest and most imperious nature could be contended with; that 
it preserved and won his life from those who were most resolved to 
take it, and in an occasion in which he ought to have been ambi- 
tious to have lost it; . . . . and continued to his age with that 
rare felicity that his company was acceptable where his spirit was 
odious ; and he was least pitied where he was most detested.’’ Such 
is the testimony of one who knew him well—one, moreover, who 
was of the same way of thinking in politics with himself. 

So great was Waller’s reputation as a wit, that his sayings were cir- 
culated over the land, and he was credited with every witty remark, 
just as, in later times, it was the fashion in France to attribute every 
bon mot to Talleyrand, and, in England, to Sheridan, Tooke, Smith, 
&e. Among the many good stories told of Waller, the following is 
not the worst. Upon seeing some verses on the death of a stag, by 
the Duchess of Newcastle, he declared that he would give all his 
own compositions to have written them; and on being accused ot 
gross flattery, replied, ‘‘ that he accounted no sacrifice too great to 
save a lady from the disgrace of so vile a performance.” 

Towards the close of his life Waller turned his thoughts towards 
religion—let us trust with good effect—and spent his last few years 
in composing sacred poetry. In the autumn of 1687, when at 
Beaconsfield, he was seized with swellings in the legs, and on being 
told that the attack would prove fatal, quietly repeated some lines 
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of Virgil, and went home to die. The end, indeed, was not far off, 
Finding the disease increase upon him, he partook of the sacrament 
with his family, and after expressing his faith in Christ, expired on 
the 21st October, 1687. 

Waller’s virtues and failings, as a man and as an author, are 
soon told. He was naturally a quiet, kindly, liberal, easy-going 
English gentleman ; a little vain of his Latin, and his poetry, and 
his fine talking—as who is not?—but by no means a bad man, 
possessing no mean share of wit and considerable oratorical powers. 
His great and serious faults were want of honesty and strength of 
character. With all his virtues, he was vain, feeble, and fickle. 
He was not an intentionally dishonest man, but, if much pressed, 
he had not the courage to refuse to do a dishonest action ; the firm- 
ness of religious principle was wanting in him. Had he lived in 
quieter times, he would, in all probability, have passed a compara- 
tively pleasant, happy, moral life, delighting in good dinners, and 
in the company of men of wit and birth—a faithful hus and, an 
indulgent father, and a pleasant friend. Among the strong men 
and brave hearts of the Commonwealth, however, he was sadly out 
of place, reminding one of a singing bird in a thunder-storm. His 
poems, with the exception of two on Cromwell, one on Charles, a 
few love songs and sacred pieces, are commonplace. ‘There is little 
true ore in the vein, and what little there is is beaten out into thin. 
nest leaf. He is constantly repeating himself, and a few metaphors 
form his principal stock-in-trade. His verses are generally on a 
dead level; he seldom either soars or sinks. Huis chief merit lies 
in the influence which his writings are said to have exercised in 
refining our language. When, however, we remember that Sidney, 
Raleigh, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Fletcher, &c., were 
his predecessors, and wrote as smooth verses as ever he did, we are 
not disposed to give Waller so much praise as some critics have 
awarded him for the polish of his lines, or to rate so highly as they 
have done the influence which he had upon our language. He was 
a very laborious writer, sometimes taking a couple of weeks to as 
many lines. His verse, as we have said, is smooth and graceful, 
the expression often clear and terse, but its merits, on the whole, 


are ny negative. It is good, not from what it is so mucha 
from what it is not. There are few instances in his writings ol 
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‘Madam, new yeass may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are so kind ; 
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And make your beauty, as themselves, seem new.” 
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So also in these to ‘‘ The Duchess of Cambridge :’’— 


“Mankind was first created an essay, 
That ruder draught the deluge washed away ; 
How long in vain had Nature striven to frame 
A perfect princess till Her Highness came !’’ 


which remind us of Burns’s 


‘* He tried his ’prentice hand on man, 
And then he made the lassies, O !’” 


For further instances of his grace in compliment, read his verses 
entitled ‘‘ To Her Majesty on New-Year Day, 1683,” ‘‘ A Presage 
of the Ruin of the Turkish Empire,’’ “'To Mr. Henry Lawes,’’ and 
‘© To Her Royal Highness,’’ c. 

His metaphors are often bold, and his language compact and 
strong. ‘This is the case with his great panegyric. In this poem 
the poet has surpassed himself. Although it has been overpraised 
by certain critics, many of the lines are very good, and the thoughts 
bold and vigorous, e.g. ;— 


“ The Caledonians, arm’d with want and cold.” 


‘“¢ Lords of the world's great waste, the ocean, we 
Whbdle forests send to reign upon the sea,” 


“ Tllustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 
And every conqueror creates a muse.’ 


“ Whether this portion of the world were rent, 
By the rude ocean, from the continent, 
Or thus created, it was sure design’d 
To be the sacred refuge for mankind. 


Hither th’ oppressed shall henceforth resort, 
Justice to crave, and succour, at your court ; 
And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 
But for the world’s protector shall be known. 
The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know, 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow ; 
Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine, 
And, without planting, drink of every vine ; 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs ; 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims ; 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow, 

We plough the deep and reap what others sow.” 





“ Yor never-failing sword made war to cease, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace.” 
“ Less pleasure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in restoring such as are undone; 
Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear, 
But man alone can, when he conquers, spare.? 
These broken verses do scant justice to’ the merits of the poem. 
Detached lines and solitary thoughts lose half their value, and more 
than half their beauty, by isolation from the context. ‘‘ Selections 
from Shakespeare” remind us of the Grecian ‘‘ Scholastikos,’’, who 
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went round the town with a single brick,as a sample of a house 
which he wished to sell. 

Even in the above poem we detect traces of that fulsome flat- 
tery which offends in so many of the poems of that age. In the 
following lines he affects to forget the humble extraction of the 
great Oliver :— 

“One whose extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hope again that well-born men may shine.” 

Johnson’s criticism of this poem is characteristic. ‘‘Such a 
series of verses,’’ he writes, ‘‘had rarely appeared in the English 
language. Of the lines, some are grand, some are graceful, and all 
are musical. ‘There is now and then a feeble verse or a trifling 
thought, but its great fault is the choice of its hero.’’ 

If Waller, however, is sometimes sublime, he is not infrequently 
ridiculous. In a description of a sea-battle, entitled ‘‘ Instruction 
to a Painter,’’ he has these lines :— 


“ Where burning ships the banish'd sun supply, 
And no light shines but that by which men die ;”’ 


and only a few lines further on we have the following sublime (?) 
description of a volley from one of the enemy’s ships :— 
“ It missed the Duke, but his great heart it grieved ; 
Three worthy persons from his side it tore, 
And dyed his garment with their scattered gore.” 
. bd * * 


Who would not thus a sacrifice be made, 
To have his blood on such an a/tar laid ?” 


As also when, in some lines to Lord Falkland, he likens civil dis- 


cord to— 
“A lion that, with self-provoking smart 
(His rebel tail scourging his nobler part).” 


Both Waller and Pope have been praised for their correctness, 
while there are few poets whose rhymes offend so often. In every 
page we find such instances as these—‘“‘ guests, feasts,’’ ‘‘ cease, 
press,’’ ‘* prove, Jove,’’ ‘‘song, young,’’ &c. Pope quite ignores 
the sound, being guided mostly by the spelling ; 60 that, while to 
the eye his lines seem perfect, the ear at once detects the faultiness 
of the rhythm. The lines of Waller hinge too much upon mono- 
syllables, abounding in ‘‘did’s’’ and ‘ do’s.”’ 

On the whole, with the exceptions already mentioned, along 
with the verses entitled, ‘To Amoret,” ‘‘ English Verse,’’ “On 
Love,” “On a Lady’s Girdle,” “The Death of the Protector,” 
“On the Picture of a Fair Youth,’’ ‘‘ To Lucy Sidney,” “ A Fair 


Lady playing with a Snake,’’ and one or two religious pieces, | 


Waller has not written anything which deserves to be read, much 
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less to be remembered. The following may be taken as a specimen 


of his best style :— 
“ The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has made; 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


Happy lines these for a man above eighty years of age! 

The style of Waller had a great influence upon that of Pope. 
Certainly, he was the precursor of that frigid, polished, monoton- 
ously precise school which received its apotheosis in the bard of 
Twickenham. Waller belongs to that class of which Carew and 
Lovelace were the chief ornaments. The writings of these poets, 
however, though ‘inferior in occasional boldness of thought and 
terseness of language, possess much more life and passion than the 
hollow verses of Waller. The latter poet is never carried away by 
his subject, never allows it to master him. The consequence is 
that, although he always does his best, his most perfect composi- 
tions are cold. He never touches the deeper sympathies of our 
nature; his thoughts never lie ‘‘ too deep for tears.’”’ His whole 
poetry is superficial, singing sweetly of ‘‘ loves ’’ and ‘‘ births,”’ and 
“ ladies’ girdles,’’ and ‘‘ trees cut in paper,’’ but never sounding 
the depths of the human soul. The breath of his genius merely 
ruffed the surface of the pool, leaving its deeps calm and undis- 
turbed. His battle-pieces are stagey, and abound in instances of 
the mock-heroic. He is always cool, and addresses a prince and a 
courtezan with equal self-possession. 

An under-current of insincerity pervades everything that he 
has written. In this criticism we do not include his sacred pieces. 
Of the sincerity of the sentiments which inspired them we are not 
the judges. In some lines, ‘‘ To a Person of Honour,’’ he bestows 
more praise on ‘‘a heroic poem,”’ by one Edward Howard (which 
Was universally laughed at in his own times, and is utterly forgotten 
in ours), than most persons would care to bestow upon ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” He flattered Ben Jonson when living, and attacked him 
When dead. His flattery of every one in whom runs noble blood 
is often sufficiently ludicrous, as in these lines to the Prince of 
Wales (then a mere child). 


“ Here [St. James’s Park] a well polished Mall gives us the joy 
To see our prince his matchless force employ ; 
His manly posture and his graceful mien, 
Vigour and youth in all his motions seen ; 
His shape so lovely, and his limbs so strong, 
Confirm our hopes we shall obey him long.” 


This is very much in the style of an enthusiastic penny-a-liner, or 
thyming advertiser to H. B. Hyam. Some lines in the same poem 
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in praise of King Charles, read, in the light of history, like sting. 
ing satire. 

Waller’s grief is as hollow as his praise, and he cannot write a 
dirge to the dead without making it a handle for a compliment to 
the living. He had no creative power, being to poetry what the 
carver and gilder is to painting. He wanted life, sincerity, passion, 
imagination—in a word, poetry. This age is rather hypercritical 
in some matters, and is continually bewailing the absence of true 
poets ; but we can certainly point to half-a-dozen different living 
writers, each of whom is superior to Waller in everything which 
goes to make a true poet. Not to speak of Browning and Tennyson, 
we would sooner have written Robert Buchanan’s “ Langley Lane,”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Three Fishers,’’ Tom Hood, the younger’s, best pieces 
or half-a-dozen of George Macdonald’s beautiful lyrics, than all the 
verses (with but a few exceptions) that Edmund Waller ever 
wrote. There is a world of truth in the familiar line— 


‘*’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


which is but another way of putting the old proverb, “ A prophet 
is no prophet in his own country.”’ 


J. F. 











A PARSON’S EXPERIENCE ABOUT SERMONS 


SoME time since I met a lawyer, who no sooner got into conver- 
sation than he began to indulge in the common and somewhat un- 
meaning abuse of sermons. After general remarks on their feeble- 
ness, and the drowsy effect of most of them, he appealed to the 
whole company whether any of us could remember more than two 
or three sermons that we had ever heard. And herewith he seemed 
to think he had given a homethrust that could not be parried. 
However, I drove him from this attack by saying that I could 
remember the general argument of a great many, and almost the 
exact words of several. I wondered to myself whether our ques- 
tioner could remember accurately more addresses to the jury, or the 
M.P. at the other end of the table more speeches to honourable 
members. But as such a comparison might have seemed rude, and 
certainly would not have carried the table with me, I remained 
silent. 

Now this contempt for sermons is an old sore, one that will 
make itself felt, and that should give parsons much to think about. 
Yet it must be allowed that we have many difficulties to contend 
with. Of these the most obvious is, that we have no sort of special 
training for this, the most difficult of our duties, but are left to 
native instinct in the one point where teaching and practice are 
most needed, and might be made most useful. Let me illustrate 
our difficulties by my own case: I had been led early in life to 
choose the profession of a clergyman; from that time the subject of 
sermons had a peculiar interest from a professional point of view. 
This interest was steadily increased by frequent allusions to the 
matter in the public press—allusions, I need scarcely add, for the 
most part, very disparaging. The vicar of our town happened to 
be a remarkably good preacher. A few of his sermons have been 
published since then ; and people wlio never heard him have been 
surprised at the admiration of his parishioners. In real fact, what 
he printed were mere skeletons of what we heard from the pulpit. 
He preached extempore from full notes, and one of his best charac- 
teristics was the homely force and quaintness of his expressions. 
These came on the spur of the moment, and could not be re- 
produced in cold blood in the study. But what we most valued 
in him, and that which kept us all awake, was his close logical 
manner of dealing with the subject in hand. Whatever his text 
might be, he dealt with it fairly and fully. He did not bring it 
forward as authority for fifty things not contained init. But he 
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treated it so carefully, he searched into all its meaning so deeply, 
that the most dull could not help being interested in the inquiry; 
and when he began at last to press home some practical lesson upon 
the hearts of his people, it came to them with double force, because 
their minds had been already won, and irresistibly led to on this con- 
clusion. Our good pastor had very little new to tell us; he did 
not trouble his congregation with difficulties about the Pentateuch, 
and perplex them with the latest interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
The chuzch-goers in provincial towns are little likely to be inte- 
rested or edified by such book-learning. But for all that, whatever 
he told us seemed new by his way of putting it. Like a good scribe, 
he gave us at once things new and old. Thesubstance of his teach- 
ing was as old as Christianity itself; the style of it had the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth, and an interest of our own time, and 
of our own life. 

From coming in contact with so excellent a preacher just wher 
most interested in the subject, I got into the way of taking notes of 
sermons. ‘This habit kept by me for some years, and I think it was 
a good training, though I have scarcely looked at any of the notes 
since they were written. In the first place, with pencil and pocket- 
book in hand, it was impossible to find any sermon quite uninte- 
resting. If the preacher was rambling and illogical, one’s attention 
was engrossed in trying to follow his train of thought throught all 
its ramblings. If the sermon was clear and well-arranged, the out- 
line was drawn on one’s paper in a moment, and a lesson was learnt 
in method. But, if there was no pretence to reasoning, and the 
discourse was merely an appeal to the feelings, there was nothing 
to be done but listen for one’s own edification. I carried on this 
plan at Oxford, and it is remarkable how few of even our best 
preachers could bear the test of a note-book. Several of those who 
had a fair claim to be called our pulpit orators, were most wanting 
in plan. ‘They said striking and beautiful things in abundance, but 
as for treating or exhausting their subject, that seemed to be some- 
thing quite beside the mark. Except that custom imposed a limit, 
there was no reason, apparently, why they should not have gone on 
saying equally striking things without end. If one may so speak, 
these Oxford sermons were for the most part utterly deficient as 
works of art. They were fine fragments, but they had no complete- 
ness, no unity. Though there are a few notable exceptions, yet 
this general want of arrangement will be allowed, I think, by any 
of my readers who will put a series of Oxford Lenten sermons on 
their trial, and attempt to analyse them. There seems to be a 
widely-spread notion abroad, that logic and rhetoric cannot be 
united ; that beauty and order cannot be cultivated at once. That 
this is not the case with sermons is plentifully proved by the great 
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French preachers. They satisfy the mind with the perfection of 
their workmanship ; whilst they sway the heart with their fancy 
and eloquence. Mr. Liddon had scarcely gained his great reputa- 
tion in my Oxford days, but his very excellence lies in this, that he 
follows French models, instead of keeping to the clumsy fashion 
of the English pulpit. 

However, these impressions have only come to me since I left 
the university. As an undergraduate I was much perplexed about 
this matter of preaching. The goa] before most of us was the 
Christian ministry. Many were not likely to have any more direct 
training than that which Oxford afforded. How, then, except by 
miracle, could we suddenly become effective preachers! Without 
years of practice, of which practice our first congregations would be 
the victims, how could any, not born orators, hope to interest 
much less instruct, an educated people? It was impossible to 
forget our difficulties, though we got little help towards removing 
them. The vast difficulties between the capabilities of the function 
of the preacher and its general effect in modern times was pressed 
upon one by daily thought and Sunday experience; and the same 
comparison was continually brought before one in the periodicals 
of the day. It may be a good thing for the clergy that everybody 
else takes leave to advise them on their own concerns; but it is at 
least perplexing to find ourselves in the midst of so much good 
advice as is lavished upon us in the public press. Daily papers, 
weekly reviews, and monthly magazines, all consider themselves 
competent to instruct the instructors of the people. ‘‘ The 
Saturday,’’ some time ago, had a sensible article on the imperti- 
nence of giving counsel indiscriminately. We were cautioned espe- 
cially not to offer advice unless we were better informed on the 
matter in hand than the person advised. JBut, like the rest of man- 
kind, ‘‘ Saturday Reviewers,’ find it more easy to lay down 
good rules than to follow them. So that, even from this 
considerate quarter, the poor parson has his prescription sent 
gratis, with an ironical expression of regard, and a hope that 
his case is not quite past recovery. Far be it from us to claim 
exclusive interest in any religious questions. Law and physic 
may be safely left to lawyers and doctors, but every Christian 
must be in some measure a student of divinity. Still it is but fair 
to presume that those who have had the subject before them for 
years as their especial duty and difficulty, are better acquainted 
with it than reviewers, who, to judge from their tone, know very 
little indeed of either the purpose or the effect of sermons. [ 
suppose that medical men were neither pleased nor edified when, 
some time in 1865, the ‘‘ Times’’ made an attack on the profession 
for its ignorance of the nature of the cattle plague; and however 
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willing we may be to be taught, we can gather nothing but vexa. 
tion from articles which only deal in general complaints ; which 
make no available suggestions, and show a lamentable ignorance of 
actual facts. We would listen with all meekness to the comments 
of our supposed audience, but their murmurs are so discordant, and 
their advice so various, that it is very difficult to find out what they 
want and what they expect. Fancy through what shallows and 
quicksands, what rocks and whirlpools a man has to pick his way 
who turns to the periodical literature of the day, and asks for an 
opinion! Here he takes up a monthly magazine and glances at a 
notice of the ‘‘ Life of Irving,’’ and his soul is stirred with such 
words as these: ‘“‘ Until the servants of the living God do pass the 
limits of pulpit theologies and pulpit exhortations to take weapons 
in their hand gathered out of every region in which the life of man 
or his faculties are interested, they shall never have religion triumph 
and domineer in a country as beseemeth her high original, her 
native majesty, and her eternity of freely-bestowed well-being. To 
which the ministers of religion should bear their attention to be 
called, for until they thus acquire the pass-word which is to convey 
them into every man’s encampment, they speak to that man from 
a distance and at a disadvantage. It is but a parley; it is no 
conference, or treaty, nor business-like communication. To this 
end they must discover new vehicles for conveying the truth as it is 
in Jesus into the minds of the people—poetical, historical, scientific, 
political, and sentimental vehicles. For in each of these regions 
some of the population dwell with all their affections who are as 
dear in God’s sight as are others ; and why they should not be come 
at—why means should not be taken to come at them, can any good 
reason be assigned? They prepare for teaching gipsies, for teach- 
ing bargemen, for teaching miners, by apprehending their ways of 
conceiving and estimating truth; why fot prepare for teaching 
imaginative men, and political men, and legal men, and scieutitic 
men, who bear the world in hand? and having got the key to their 
several chambers of delusion and resistance, why not enter in and 
debate the matter with their souls, that they may be left without 
excuse? Meanwhile, I think we ministers are without excuse.” 
He is no sooner filled with zeal and hope at such a picture, than in 
the table of contents of another magazine his restless eye catches 
“* An USSay on Sermons.’’ The argument of the essay 1S shrewd 
and temperate, but it soon brings him down from his soaring height. 
“The first preachers of Christianity were effective,’ it says, 
“because they brought men good tidings. They told them of 
glorious hopes, and of possibilities that were new, and strange, and 
fascinating. In sucha case their subject dressed itself in eloquence, 
however plainly it might be proclaimed. But now, people know the 
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message. Preachers have no news to tell. They cannot interest 
the educated unless they are orators; and since orators are, and 
must be scarce, the hold of preachers over town congregations is 
likely to be weakened. Worse still, there is little prospect o 
improvement, because for the last fifty years men have been 
trained rather to despise eloquence ; and quiet common sense has 
been preferred to unction as a sign of superior education.’’ Such a 
conclusion about the use of his work might rather stagger a man 
were not relief close at hand. In a few days his spirits are revived 
by an article in a weekly review. ‘There he is assured he may be 
useful, though he cannot be eloquent. In fact, he and his brethren 
are kindly exhorted to lay aside their poor attempts at pulpit 
orations, and to become sober expounders of considerable portions of 
Scripture. ‘‘ For people are still willing enough to learn, if only 
you have anything to teach them. All classes are more highly- 
educated than formerly. You must adapt your teaching to this 
change. You must interest and satisfy the mind, or in these days 
you will never reach the heart and guide the life.’’ This seems 
good, sound advice, but it will not work. I know nothing of London 
churches, but certainly no man could keep a congregation together 
in the country, if he only regaled them on Sunday with expository 
addresses. Old-fashioned folks don’t consider such things sermons 
at all. In time, exposition might be tolerated and valued, and at 
allevents when a man preaches to the same people twice in one day, 
it would be well that one sermon should be, as a rule, expository. 
But meantime, whatever highly cultivated reviewers may feel about 
it, most church-goers do like appeals to the feelings. 

Presently, in the midst of his perplexities, our inquirer hears a 
lecturer extolling the old English divines. He is kindled with the 
picture of their influence on the opinion of their time. He enters 
upon the study of them with enthusiasm. He is carried away with 
the fervour of Baxter and Howe, fascinated with the imagination of 
Taylor, and bewildered with the learning of Barrow. These were 
indeed glorious men! But do they help him out of his difficulty ? 
In spite of all their force and beauty, the sermons of these great 
preachers are too long and intricate to be listened to with patience. 
He may learn much from them for the training of his own spirit, 
but they will not give him the key with which to unlock the hearts 
of the people of his own day. 

Leaving here our clerical student to steer his way as best he 
can amongst the many currents of popular opinion, we may dwell 
for a moment on the fact that no other man’s productions can give 
4 clergyman any real lasting hold upon his people. For the intel- 
lectual pleasure of our hearers we might well all be readers instead 
of preachers. 
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Sir Roger de Coverley provided wisely enough for his own com. 
fort, when he supplied his chaplain with a good library of English 
divines. ‘‘ At his first settling with me, I made him a present of 
all the good sermons which had been printed in English, and only 
begged of him, that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them 
in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into such a series, 
that they follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divinity.”’ ‘* As Sir Roger was going 
on in his story, the gentleman we were talking of came up to us; 
and upon the knight’ s asking bim who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night), told us, the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the morn. 
ing; and Dr. South, in the afternoon.’’ 

As many readers will remember, Addison proceeds to recommend 
this plan to general use. Very likely such a course suited society 
in the days of Queen Anne. Even now, it might bring great satis. 
faction to the educated. But ordinary people expect their minister 
to be one who has something to tell them, the result of individual 
study and of personal experience. Congregations in town or country 
would rather listen to the poorest attempts at preaching, which they 
know cost a man some labour, than to first-rate sermons of another 
‘pronounced ’’ to perfection. People ask, reasonably enough, 
“ Why should I go out of my way to hear read what I can study 
myself in my own room?’’ In short, a reader is not a preacher 
and if a parson is once known as merely a retailer of other men’s 
wares, his work in the pulpit will have no influence, though he may 
select wisely, and deliver forcibly. A consummate actor may, 
indeed, for a long time deceive his people, because the laity are not 
much given to the study of even the best sermons. But let it once 
creep out that their minister has been thus acting instead of speak- 
ing from his own heart, and his people will at once lose all respect 
and confidence. I cannot see that we have any better right to pass 
off another’s sermon as our own, than to relate as original another 
man’s story ; or to claim the credit of a discovery made by others. 
It would surely be fairer, and wiser, to tell our people plainly, if we 
are compelled to borrow. This would maintain our own self-respect, 
and prevent our losing their esteem by the discovery of what many 
of them deem a petty fraud. 

But, when thrown back on our own resources, what are we to 
do? Looking for advice, we are only distracted with its variety 4 
and, meantime, where are we to get any sort of help, or trainingt- 
Some of us at college answered this question in our own way, at's 
established a Sermon Society. Of course, as anyone might obje © f 
it was a wretched unreality to write and read sermons merely tcand 
criticised. Who could compose tolerably without any congrega ace, 
in view? Who could throw any feeling into discourses which n the 
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~ be subjected to the comments of undergraduates? We felt these 
sh objections forcibly enough ; and, I suppose, none of us have ever 
of made any further use of these first efforts. Still, with all its draw- 
ly backs, this Society, for lack of something else, did us good service. 
eis We were bound by rule merely to read, and not to preach; and, 
a, besides, we were not to criticise each other’s doctrine. So that, in 
ed fact, we were only practising ourselves in that kind of composition 
nS to which, in a few years, we should have to devote so much of our 
. time. Those who know what difficulty some of our best scholars 
it 


find in English composition, will understand the value of this prac- 












as tice. Men, who are ranked high for their classical or mathematical 
knowledge, will often be staggered, and troubled out of measure, 
ad when they are called upon to write an essay on some simple subject. 
ty It is surely owing in great measure to this general neglect that 
si many men, after they have been ordained, find it utterly impossible 
ip to put a sermon together. How many are there to whom, for the 
al first year of their ministry, the weekly sermon is a continual tor- 
‘Y ture! They have no tact for choosing a subject ; no notion how to 
“y treat it when chosen, and so they are driven either against their 
~ will to preach the sermons of others, almost entire, or else they heap 
h, up text upon text, in wearisome, unmeaning, confusion, Just to fill 
ly out the required number of pages. From such complete inaptitude 
Ys for our work the Sermon Society saved us, and for this alone we owe 
. it aconsiderable debt of gratitude. 
y Still the question, ‘‘ How to preach so as to touch the hearts of 
ys our people?’’ This was as far from being solved as ever. Natu- 
NM rally enough, it was continually before me, in the year between my 
” degree and my ordination, and by study and observation I did my 
- best to get to the bottom of it. No doubt, theological colleges are 
* intended expressly to meet the needs of students during this interval. 
” If time and money are at command, they are the fittest supplement 
. to the university course. But as these requisities are often wanting 
me in candidates for orders; as the resources of many families have 
. been drained to the utmost by the expenses of Oxford, there is cer- 
| tainly a need of some more simple plan. Surely the most obvious 
y method, where it is practicable, is, to spend this time of prepara- 
tion in the quiet of home. ‘There are very few advantages afforded 
0 oy a training college which a man cannot find for himself in any 
ighbourhood. If he wishes to get some insight into parochial 
. rk, the parson of his own or the next parish will be only too 
7 ‘@ankful for his assistance. As to reading, most bishops recom. 
. ind books enough to keep him busy for several years, and Oxford 
d 4cMBhave done him little good if it has not taught him how to read 
: lect master them. Again, as to sermons, if he happen to be living 






near a town, he is in a remarkably good position for studying 
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them. Does he want advice? There are plenty of clerical friends 
to volunteer it. Does he prefer looking into the question for him. 
self? There must be a good variety of preachers within walking 
distance, let him hear, and compare their efforts ; and if he cannot 
find any model amongst them, he may at least take warning from 
their deficiencies. It will be hard, indeed, if from a comparison of 
so many he cannot find some excellencies worthy to be copied. 
Clearly, however, such a plan of observation and selection will 
leave the student for some time in great perplexity. He will be 
apt at first to be as much bewildered by the variety of practice, as 
by the contradictory advice of the nev wspapers. Sketching the cha. 
racter of no particular district, I may give a few examples of this 
variety. ‘The first man to be observed is a venerable country 
vicar. He gained some reputation as a preacher in days gone by, 
now the natural dignity of a hoary head adds to his repute. His 
church is only a mile and a half across the fields—let us go and 
hear him, on a bright Sunday afternoon in June. However drearily 
the service may be performed, with pleasant country scenes set in 
the frames of the old windows, and sweet country scents and sounds 
coming to us through the open door, a village church in the summer 
is always delightful. We need such antidotes from outside to-day, 
or the clerk would disturb us with his nasal twane, and the choir 
with the scraping of their fiddles and the tuning of the trombones. 
But our venerable friend ascends the pulpit. The text is read 
naturally enough ; with that, however, nature is banished, and 
elocution takes its place. The man belongs to the old school; he 
has taken lessons from some noted actor in his early days; he still 
excites the wonder of gaping rustics with the mannerisms of fifty 
years ago. ‘The voice swells, and thunders; it droops, whispers, 
and dies away. It rallies again from its depth ; it slowly becomes 
audible, then it increases in force and power, like the rising tide, 
till again it dashes against our ears like thunder. You may try 
hard to catch some sense under all this sound, but you will find it 
very difficult to make out anything coherent. If there were any 
argument, or even any sequence in such a discourse, which gene- 
rally there is not, the speaker and his striking delivery so monopo- 
lise your attention that you cannot pass beyond them, and grasp 
the meaning of what he delivers. Surely we can get here nothing 
but a warning, and yet, strange to suy, such a man is the pet of 
the uneducated. We may not be able to account for it, but the 
poor, as a rule, do care for noise more than for reason. I have 
called at a cottage a few days after its inmates have shared with 
me the pleasure of such a discourse. From all sides arose praises 
of the beauty and feeling of the sermon, and it required tact t 
speak the truth without getting the reputation of a heathen. This 
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ds habit of mouthing has nearly died out with the greater formality of 
n- a past generation. It may be heard sometimes when elderly mem- 
ng bers of Parliament have to make speeches about nothing at political 
ot dinners. A certain number of barristers use it on circuit, knowing 
m well its effect on the jury. According to our example, it still 
of lingers in some of our pulpits; but it cannot survive much longer, 
for educated sense and taste are against it. Still the class that 
ill admire it so much must not be allowed to wander uncared for. 
be What can we do to keep them? If we hold in contempt and can- 
aS not honestly assume the style they prefer, how can we retain our 
i. influence over them ? 
is Another Sunday comes round: let us take a walk in an opposite 
ry direction. There, just three miles off, we shall find a church worth 
Y; visiting. It is one of the most perfect specimens of Gilbert Scott’s 
is revivals of early English. We enter, and enjoy a musical service 
id really well done. Moreover, the people are thoroughly interested, 
ly and heartily take their share in the worship. But the prayers and 
in singing are over. Hard custom sends the unwilling priest into the 
1s pulpit. There follows a good, plain address, but so utterly wanting 
or in feeling, so entirely read, and not preached—and read, too, with 
r, so much of the monotone still clinging to the voice—that it simply 
ir has the effect of a strong opiate. By degrees, nodding and dozing 
5. prevail over the whole church, and only the shortness of this dreary 
d ‘function ’’ prevents our all being as fast asleep as the inmates of 
d the Enchanted Castle. This is an extreme case, but it is scarcely 
e as rare as might be wished. A better appreciation of the real 
I] importance of preaching, a truer feeling of its influence, especially 
y with the lower classes, is fast spreading, and no party in the Church 
. is willing to throw aside such a powerful weapon. But for all that, 
S there are too many churches where, in proportion as the service is 
, improved, the sermon is neglected, as though there were some 
y antagonism between the two. 
t Of course cases and illustrations might be brought forward 
y without limit. Let people cast a glance on the parsons living 


¥ within a circuit of six miles of them, and they will see amidst what 
. differences of teaching and of style a student of sermons has to take 


) his lessons. However, to bring a long string of perplexities to a close, 
y I must tell my readers how my doubts and difficulties on this subject 
i of preaching were at last overcome. As to style and delivery, a 
) kind friend gave me a clue to the true settling of the question, by 


recommending me to read Whatley’s “ Rhetoric.’’ His complaint 
against any existing method, in fact, against any method whatever, 
of teaching elocution, just fell in with my own experience, and 
seemed to explain the various mannerisms to which so many of my 
Clerical friends were addicted, and which were so much more vexa- 
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tious than the weakest natural delivery. Whately’s book may be 
in every one’s hands, and there is no need to say much about it; 
but the whole of his argument is a plea for nature against art. The 
only truly good style for any man is that which is natural to him, 
If a public speaker is free from vulgarisms and provincialisms, what 
he has to do is to forget himself and his mode of speaking altogether, 
and to think only of the substance of his address, and of the people 
who are listening to him. Let his mind be dwelling on his manner 
of delivery, and he will be sure to be stilted and unnatural. Let 
his mind be wholly concentrated on his subject, and on the purpose 
of bringing it clearly before his audience, and if he he be a man of 
education nature will be his true and best guide as to intonation 
and action. This plan may be so far improved by practice, that 
when a man has learnt to forget himself entirely, he will recite or 
speak in the most excellent way that he is capable of; though, 
of course, another man with higher powers would surpass him 
by the same method, because he also would be turning to the 
very best account superior natural abilities. If it is more desirable 
that each man should do his best in his own style, than that he 
should be the poor mimic of even the best orator, then by all means 
let us be thankful to Archbishop Whately for his suggestion, and 
cultivate diligently forgetfulness of self and the attainment of the 
‘natural manner.”’ 

As to the far more important question, ‘‘ How are we to carry 
weight and authority in our preaching ?’’ I had my anxieties some. 
what set at rest by one of the best and most simple-minded of men. 
He was a man of no especial power, but all his energies were 
quickened, and his hold on others increased a hundredfold by his 
deep spirituality and thorough self-renunciation. He had no 
claim to popularity for his cleverness or commanding talent, and 
yet by his goodness he had a more searching and abiding influence 
with all who knew him, than these alone ever confer on their 
possessor. My kind friend would not disparage what he did not 
possess; on the contrary, he was most emphatic in enforcing the 
necessity of using diligently all the more obvious means of training 
for the pulpit ; continual study of men and books, and diligent 
exercise in composition. But he wished to supplement these 
means with something of still greater importance. His advice was 
to this effect, and with it, since I can find no better ending, I shall 
bid adieu to my readers. ‘* Endeavour,’’ he said, ‘‘ to make your 
sermons engaging by cultivating in every way a good style, and nd 
adding always to your stores of general and theolo: ical knowledgé 
Seek further to influence your people by going much among 
them, so that before you pretend to teach them you may sabre 
them; that before you assume to be their cuide you may be 
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acquainted with the many interests and the various troubles that 
beset them. And yet, even beyond your progress in knowledge 
and style, even beyond your acquaintance with your people, make 
it your first care above all things to look well after your own life. 
See to it, that in private you spend much time with your Saviour, 
and in close communion with the Holy Spirit. Take care that 
publicly and ministerially you follow closely Christ’s example of 
meekness and devotion. Then your heart being filled with love, it 
will be impossible for you not to speak warmly and effectively of 
those things which are becoming to you daily more real and more 
delightful. Besides, you will be drawing your people towards 
heaven with a double cord ; for a holy life will not only make you 
powerful in the pulpit, it will also be itself the most persuasive of 
sermons ‘ known and read of all men.’ Therefore by all means be 
diligent and active; if you possess the gift, be eloquent; but 
before all things be holy and spiritual, and then your example will 
soon procure for you a continually increasing influence over the 
hearts and lives of your fellow-men.”’ 








































AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


Ir, among the changeful months of the English year, I have one 
especial favourite, that month is September. Not because it is 
pre-eminently the month of harvest, when the rich yellow ears 
burst into gold on sunny fields, when the reapers shout, and when 
the bright sheaves are piled slantedly to make graceful bowers for 
those who woo by moonlight. Not because it is the month when 
the stars uncurtain all their jewels, and when Cynthia steals in 
shining sandals to kiss the boy Endymion, where he lies asleep on 
Latmos’ hill. Not because it is the month when Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, shoulder their guns, take tickets to obscure 
railway-stations, and dream they are happy for a fortnight while 
ransacking well-feathered manors, and performing on the gun-barrel 
feats more astounding than the startled rustics who gape at them 
have ever done on the ale-barrel. Not because, in spite of that 
erotto delusion on the 5th of August, it is the first month of the 
season when the oyster is really eatable and wholesome. Not 
because it brings me fruit from the orchard, wines from the vine- 
yard, and bivalves, with pearls in their mouths, from the bottom of 
the sea. Not for these things, ye poets, ye farmers, ye sportsmen, 
and ye gourmands, do I love our English September—not for any 
one of these things especially. The poet, dentus in umbra, may 
watch the mellowing woods and muse sentimentally, in his soft 
mood, over the loveliness of human decay and dissolution ; the farmer 
may chuckle over his fat crops, and cart his guano for the season 
which is to come ; Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson may bang 
away at the speckled partridge, and carry each other home, wounded 
in the calf of the leg, on village wheelbarrows ; the oyster-eate1 
may gorge himself with his beloved dish at will. I envy not these 
pleasures. Pent up like a caged lark, pent up in city chambers at a 
time when London is a hollow and deserted mockery, I yearn for 
freer air and clearer sunshine, and long to follow all the rest of the 
world Away to the Mountains. , 

It is provoking, to say the least of it! Here am I, a man with 
legs to climb with the best of you, held choking over a hot sewer by 
the horrible Medusa of business, crushed helplessly into dusty cran- 
nies with badly-cooked victuals, driven along deserted streets inha- 
bited by melancholy cabmen ; and this at a time when the mountains 
have put their glory on, and when cheap excursion trains enable 
even my butcher to disdain the Isle of Thanet. 
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AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS 


“‘ As yet the bluebell lingers on the sod 
That copes the sheepfold ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appears— 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume. 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn’s brow; the ruddy hands 
Now clothe the half-leaved thorn; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs 
With azure branches, dipping in the stream.” 


Everybody is out of town. Everybody has gota gun. LEvery- 
body is away to the mountains. When I say everybody, I mean 
everybody of whom society—anzhil tetigit, you know, quod non orna- 
vii—takes the slightest notice. I try to amuse myself by staring 
into the shop-windows ; but the very tradesmen mock me. “ Blank 
will have a suit of tweed,’’ cries the tailor and clothier, in his 
placards, “‘ wherewith to face the mountain breeze and stem the 
mountain torrent ; if Blank be wise, he will straightway clothe 
himself in these knickerbockers.’’ Blank wants a Bradshaw. 
Blank can’t possibly get along without a knapsack. Blank will 
have a rough and sturdy walking-stick. Is there anything else 
with which we can oblige Blank, who (of course) is going out of 
town? Here is a plaid to keep his legs warm on the journey. Here 
is the cheap edition of ‘“‘ Kast Lynne.’’ Here is a handy article, 
with six blades and a corkscrew. Let Black don this wide-awake. 
If Blank sketches, here are pencils, crayons, and paper. See, 
Blank, these lovely stereoscopic views of Highland scenery. Sleek 
young counter-jumpers mock me with delusive cries of ‘‘ Shop !’’ 
The driver of the Hansom’s cab, which I have not hailed, asks 
facetiously after my luggage. If this continues much longer, |] 
shall certainly go mad. I shall rush into the various shops in 
despair ; forwith invest in a suit of tweed, a gun, a fishing-rod, a 
straw hat, a knapsack; a plaid; and, armed with a Bradshaw, a 
cheap edition of the last sensation novel, and a walking-stick, 
forthwith set my teeth together, climb Ludgate Hill, strain to the 
topmost pinnacle of St. Paul’s, and, casting my eyes around me, 
delude myself into the belief that I am monarch of all I survey, 
and that yonder puddle of water is Loch Lomond ! 

Don’t tell me of Paris, Spa, Antwerp, Munich, and the rest. 
Don’t talk to me about shooting matches at Vincennes, rambles in 
Swiss glens, visits to German picture-galleries, flirtations at Bou- 
logne, and promenades on the Boulevards. Don’t talk fudge about 
new associations and the glorious antique. I am a home bird, and 
love to keep in sight of my nest. I never found it necessary to go 
many miles out of my way in my search for the picturesque and 
the beautiful. You all know the story of the landed proprietor 
who, although he had travelled all over the world in search of 
scenic sensations, had never seen the lovely waterfall on his own 
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grounds. A visit to Switzerland is well, for those who can afford it ; 
but, as J] am writing to instruct as well as to amuse, it will be my 
task to point out the fact that the British Isles, however much despised 
by the pure tourist, are not altogether a Gehenna of brickbats and 
ditch-water. By all means let the tourist climb Mont Blanc, at the 
risk of breaking his neck down a crevasse, ur freezing to stone on a bed 
ef Alpine snow ; but let him also have a run up Skiddaw and Hel. 
vellyn. The latter can be accomplished cheaply and without danger. 
Does it never strike the home tourist that he is a public benefac-. 
tor? Does the Irish tourist who drives from inn to inn among the 
Wicklow mountains ever reflect that he is fructifying the resources 
of his own country. And is the cockney tourist aware that, in 
allowing himself to be fleeced by a Highland innkeeper, he may 
patriotically be giving a mite towards the liquidation of the 
National Debt? Such, however, is the real state of the case. 
Tourists, like the rest of the community, are bees of progress, 
bound by fixed codes and regulations to increase the store of the 
national hive; and they should not take all their honey to the 
Continent. Once in a while—if only once in a while—let them 
drop their French accent, and talk their native tongue with the 
rustics. I don’t know how it is, but too many men, who are in the 
habit of running abroad, visit foreign places for the purpose of 
returning with exaggerated notions of the inferiority of our English 
civilisation. A mania for everything French is very common and 
very silly, as silly as the other notion that the French are frivolous. 
The impression left by a chance visit to a strange place is in the 
highest degree delusive. A vulgar friend of mine—call him Robin- 
son—once paid a visit to the French capital: he was so captivated 
with everything Parisian that, on his return home, he startled his 
wife and innocent olive-branches by appearing in full Parisian 
costume, with hair, beard, and moustache trimmed in French 
fashion, and armed with a barbarous patois, which struck me as 
bearing a strong resemblance to double Dutch. The atrocity went 
down with that absurd woman, his wife; but not so with his 
acquaintance. He is a harmless man, Robinson, but his friends 
cut him. The sooner we again begin to encourage our old rough 
insular notions, the better for our prosperity. John Bull, however 
offensive, is John Bull all the world over. I think the imsular 
spirit would reassert itself if the tourists would patronise home 
scenery a little more; and now is the time to begin, while 
“Wealth hangs in each tangled nook, 
In the gloaming of the year.” 

Besides, I hold that English inns are infinitely superior to Con- 
tinental hotels. The prices are not exorbitant, and the comforts 
are much more realisable. Say what you please about the Palais 
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Royal, give me a chop at a certain cozy little hostelry at Cladich. 


I dislike an abundance of animal life in my bedroom. Beer seems 
to be a more invigorating beverage, for one about to take violent 
exercise than vin ordinaire. Who would compare the clean, tidy, 
and pretty Phyllis of the English roadside inn with the pert French 
garcon? I have heen vulgar enough to add these last remarks, 
though I fear they will not be appreciated by certain people who 
travel from inn to inn, eat and drink, sleep, and look at the sur- 
rounding mountains from their bedroom windows. ‘This, if I 
recollect rightly, is what is called ‘‘ doing’ a place. With such 
persons I have no sympathy. These lines are not meant for their 
eyes, and they had better go to Baden-Baden or Bath. My reader, 
I hope, is my fagged-out fellow-citizen, who, unlike myself, is about 
to leave work behind him for a time, and get an appetite for bis 
next Christmas dinner. Let him take my advice, and, in other 
than the poet’s sense, keep to the kindred points of heaven and 
home. Let him set out with the determination to enjvy everything, 
and ‘‘ do’’ nothing, when he shoulders his knapsack, grasps his staff 
of thorn ; and, locking up in his chambers the ghosts of his past 
reading, hies away: to the mountains. 

Here I sit alone alone in grey chambers, while holiday-sceking 
London fades away in the distance with a waving of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs and a rattle of cabs. Parliament will not summon until 
October next, with its far-pealing horn, the honourable members 
whose duty it is to hunt down well-breathed local bills. The 
members of Her Majesty’s House of Commons are blown up and 
down all quarters of the globe, like the leaves of a political Blue- 
book. Legal London is lounging in German Spas, flirting, gaming, 
reading, and dreaming of briefs. Literary London has rushed 
wildly away from Fleet-street, with a copy of Tennyson in its 
pocket, and is 





wandering over hill and glen, 
Far as it may for the gentlemen.” 

Enough : give me ‘‘ Bradshaw!’’ Bound as I am by inexorable 
uty to this Ugolino of great fires and sewers, I will comfort myself 
by poring over the mysterious pages of the great guide-book. 
First let me look at the advertrsements. Mockery again. ‘‘ Blank 
wants to go to Scarborough,”’ cry the railway directors, ‘‘ and he 
can have a ticket there and back, available for one calendar month, 
for thirty-five shillings.’’ A pleasant prospect, forsooth! White 
Villas and dingy dwelling-houses sloping down to a shore white with 
sand, and red with dulse: fishing-boats, which never seem to catch 
any fish, but are part of the prospect, in the distance ; officers with 
eye-glasses, military papas, pretty horsebreaking, weak young men 
who read books, and girls with pork-pie hats, perambulating on the 
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shore. So much for Scarborough, which, by the way, is, thanks to 
home tourists and the steam-engine, gradually becoming less and 
less stuck up. ‘‘If Blank has a good lady and little ones, and is 
an affectionate father, he will go to Brightun, where his family will 
derive lasting benefit from the sea-bathing, while their musical 
tastes will be cultivated by the stirring strains of the brass band.”’ 
Brighton—chain-pier, Marine Parade, middle-class missis, blacklegs, 
and ennui. No, thank you. ‘‘ Perhaps Blank is an honest trades. 
man, rough and independent, part of England’s bulwark ; if so, let 
him spend a week at Margate or Ramsgate.’’ Ramsgate, Margate, 
bathing-machines, horribly vulgar women with babies, native boys, 
odoriferous of shrimps and seaweed, milliners and their sweethearts, 
periwinkles! Enough of the sea-side! ‘‘ Well, then, Biank will 
find lovely lanes in Surrey, gorgeous hop-fields in Kent, mild 
salubrious hills and nice society in far-away Devonshire.’’ It won't 
‘do. My heart is among the hills. O ye deluded mortals, who, 
instead of taking proper advantage of your liberty, try to be snobbish 
at Scarborough, bored at Brighton, jolly at Ramsgate and Margate, 
pastoral in Surrey, agricultural in Kent, and poetical in Devonshire, 
—would that I possessed the opportunities ye let slip so ungrate- 
fully! We do not run out of town to be respectable, to lounge, to 
pick shrimps, to stare whole days from stiles at imbecile sheep, to 
smell unbrewed beer, or to read idle verses. The breath of the great 
city has blown upon us for three-fourths of the year ; we are weary, 
brain-sore, over-wrought, feverish ; and we seek exercise, fresh air, 
stirring associations, and innocent excitement. Business intercourse 
with plodding men, ball-room misery with half-dressed women, bill 
discounting, omnibus travelling, scarcely tend to lift the eyes and 
develop the sympathies ofa man. Your quiet pastoral pictures suit 
not the necessities of the freed citizen.. He pants for an atmosphere 
in which he may breathe freely, lift up his eyes, and feel his soul 
expand, while the strong breeze plucks up roses to his cheek from 
the very dregs of his faded blood. Hie away, pilgrims! Grasp 
your sticks, shoulder your luggage, put on thick boots, and then, 
fast as the steam-engine can carry you, rush joyfully Away to the 
Mountains. 

O the Mountains—the Mountains! Towering their purple 
heather-clad shoulders against a sky distinct with purple fleecy 
cloud ; mirrored like Titans in the burnished bosom of the calm and 
wooded lake ; clothed on with sudden mist, from which the spirit 
of the storm, murmuring for a moment like a homeless voice, des 


cleam of amethyst and gold; bleating with innu- 


away with a ¢ 
merable flocks, haunted by distant cries of shepherds, murmuring 
with hidden torrents ; jewelled here and there with fallen sunbeams, 


and threaded by rills that distance freezes to sparkling ice. O the 
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Mountains, the Mountains! inspirers of great, thoughts, makers of 
mighty poets ; dwelling, the epics of the earthquake, in silence,— 
“Struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars ;’’ 
lifting their lofty foreheads, Atlas-like, to Orion, and bearing on 
their shoulders the eternal skies; throwing the eagle down like a 
thunderbolt, level to the browsing lambs! Without the mountains, 
Earth would be a languid and voluptuous garden of Armida. They 
teach lofty thoughts, and noble deeds and contemplation, and the 
holy thirst for fame. They fell, like the shadows of a further life, 
over Byron’s cradle, and overburthened his rest with thoughts that 
lay too deep for tears. Mark how Shelley draws his images from 
the grand old hills. They were part of the souls of Coleridge and 
his wrecked son Hartley! ‘They were the constant companions, 
the daily admonishers, the mighty inspirers of the noblest poet of 
the century, William Wordsworth. 

And inexpressibly beautiful, peculiarly impressive, are the 
mountains in the pensive month of English September. They are 
grand in winter, wrapped in their snowy mantles and torn by 
unseen lightnings. They are gorgeous in summer, when the sun- 
shine nets them in a golden veil, and, like richly-attired kings, they 
quiver visibly through the winking heat. But their one character- 
istic In September harmonises with the vegetable season of the 
yellow leaf and the ripe season of human life; it is that of golden 
repose. Murmuring with innumerable half-audible echoes, bur- 
geoning into purple bloom of thyme and heather, tinkling with 
mimic falls that the summer has left half dry, they sleep in their 
mightiness under a quiet, fleecy sky; surrounded by bleating 
pastures and by russet woods, and looking proudly over miles of 
harvest laced with silver rivers, and dotted here and there by distant 
towns. Are there poets among you, O ye tourists? Let them seek 
sermons and philosophy among the mountains. Are there men of 
money among you? ‘The mountains will teach them that their 
guineas are not omnipotent, and that the mountain thyme is nearer 
to heaven than their ledgers. Come away, worn and weary 
pilgrims! gaze up yonder, feel a sense of your own littleness, and 
an —napine | Smith, this is jolher than Scarborough ! 2 
this is sublimer than ; shrimps at Margate! SFrcelsior! Go ahea 
guide, for we follow. We mean to see the sun set up yonder; to 
see the sun sink royally to sleep, with his golden chin pillowed on 
a bed of bulging, blus hing cloud. No lagging behind! Is it not 
rich ? is it not rare? Aha! these breezes are finer than those one 
meets on Primrose Hill. Higher still! Drink of this cold stream; 
more delicious to parched lips than London gin, champagne, vin 
ordinaire, or any other adulterated beverage. Mark yonder boulders, 
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hoary with lichens and rough with the mists of a hundred years. 
Do your limbs ache? Strain along, tug along manfully; for 
yonder little cairn of stones is the summit. See, the further skies 
grow rosy, and the lower vale grows shady. Here we are! Now 
sit, and drink in glory enough to last you for a twelvemonth. 
Don’t you feel like a god up here, with the red sun tinting the 
lesser hills around you, and dying (as Alexander Smith has it) in 
his own blood? You send up your exultation in a shout. The 
health and beauty of the mountains have entered into your lungs 
and heart. Rest awhile; and then tumble down through the 
shadows as speedily as you may. The little inn lies waiting for 
you far below. The sheep-dog barks, the flocks bleat, the valleys 
darken, the world is retiring to its rest. Ah! my city friend, 
won’t your sleep be sound, and your dreams be sweet, this night ? 

What drags me down unto the common day? A terrible vision 
of a remorseless national vampire, another demon of the Drachenfels, 
who haunts the Scotch mountains, and against whom I warn all 
Scotch tourists. Hear his name, ye tourists ; tremble, and be bona 
fide. Forbes Mackenzie! He is powerful, he is relentless, he is 
invincible. Like the gens d’armes who asked for your passport, he 
makes you miserable by his air of suspicion. He blocks up the 
door of empty inns when you are weary and footsore, and torments 
you for hours with his questions before he permits you to enter. 
He induces spurious distillers in a small way to sell you certain 
Scotch whiskies, compound of oatmeal and peat-reek. He it 1s 
who forces hardy highland wights to refuse to row you o’er the ferry 
on Sundays. He is the author of those abodes of fly- blown pictures, 
cold meat, and intoxicated waiters—the Temperan: e Hotels. He 
yields to only one golden talisman, which careful husbands and 
fathers do not care to exhibit. He meets you with a grin on his 
face, in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, where you least expect 
to see him; and his charge for moving on, with his kilts and his 
soda-water, is never less than one shilling. I must also warn my 
readers against a certain large hotel at Tarbert, on the banks of 
Loch Lomond, where, if you drop in from the coach, they charge 
you a shilling for a bottle of bad porter, five shillings for a slice of 
stale chicken and ham, and I don’t know how many more shilling 
for being stared at, in an imbecile way, by an insane waiter with a 
white neckcloth. 

But go your ways to the mountains, all of you. There are 
mountains in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; and all are 
lovely after their kind. The scenery and the associations of the 
English lakes are potent to dispel from your brain the remnants of 
London fog. Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, Ben Cruachan, Blaavin, 
and Glencoe—all have their peculiar glories. You will find 
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pleasant, quiet loveliness, sometimes roughening into sublimity, 
among the Wicklow mountains ; and for lovely mountain prospects, 
without water, there is no place like Wales. Go your ways, my 
friends! roll along with your luggage, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson! I shall be with ye in imagination, as I plod along 
Ludgate Hill. May health and joy go with you, as ye run, eye-sore 
and brain-sore, seeking relief from the incubus hand of toil,—Away 
to the Mountains ! 


THE BEREAVED 


T’was eve, and o’er the landscape, a tint of softest hue, 
Dispersed in beauteous colours, ever changing ever new, 
With radiance rare, in grandeur’s garb the crimson setting sun, 
Now sank to rest beneath the waves—his daily course was run ! 


Each bird, with vespers duly said, had hushed its song to rest, 

And zephyr rustled not the leaf around its rosy nest, 

All nature slept, a solemn calm ’fused the pure even’s air, 

But still her tears fiowed down unchecked, and marr’d that face so 
fair. 


Alone she stood, and still she wept, and still that bosom heaved 
And sighed, what hope, what joy for me, bereaved one, bereaved 
Alone I stand upon the earth—the singing waters moan, 

And echo’s voice takes up the words, Alone! I stand alone! 


C. J.C. P. 








MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER II. 


“She was the learnedst ladie of her daye, 
Well seen in cresic science that mote bee, 
And cresic secret work of nature’s way, 
And that augmented all her other prayse : 

She modest was in all her deeds and words.” —SPEnseEr. 













































EDUCATION OF MIDDLE CLASSES-—-THE TRAINING OF GIRLS. 








Our sketch of middle-class education would be very imperfect 
without an additional chapter devoted to the education of the girls 
belonging to that order. If the sons grow up unprovided with 
a sound thorough education we may be sure that the daughters will 
suffer in a still higher degree from inferior schools and a false system 
of instruction. Accordingly, unless earnest attention 1s directed to 
improve and cultivate the whole class of daughters, wives, and 
mothers, not only will their example affect their female descendants, 
but their sons will inherit their faults and their superficiality of 
character, until the whole class becomes fatally deteriorated. 
Though the education of women with dissertations on women’s 
work and women’s rights are now so common as to be looked upon 
as unworthy of the serious attention of the reading public, and as 
affording fair game for ridicule, there is still now much need for 
earnest, sober reflexion ona topic that not only concerns the female 
sex, but ought also to be of the gravest importance to mex, 
since their domestic happiness—nay, the success of their whole live: 
—is materially atfected by the characters and influence of the mothers 
who watched over their cradles. 

Surely such a question should be of common interest to bot 
sexes, and if investigated with good sense and calm judgment, might 
serve as a point of union instead of the reverse. No Mnglish cent! ' 
man, worthy of the name, would wish to deprive his female relation 





of a good education suited to the progressive spirit of the age; ye 
too many of our lady authors rush into print for the purpose 

‘ . = . 
recrimination upon the opposite sex the wrongs that have wrest 
from them the influence and authority of a free-born Enelishw 
We believe that this soreness of spirit, which makes many a Ww 
look upon her own interest as antagonistic to those of the Op] 
Sex, proceeds trom a transition state in her education ; hilst n 
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has lately been done to improve the training given to the sons of the 
upper and lower ranks of society, little or nothing has been accom- 

lished to still the universal thirst for knowledge which is very 
generally diffused among our midle-.class women and ladies of a still 
higher order. 

In our national schools, girls belonging to the labouring classes 
may, if they chose, be well and carefully grounded in all therudiments 
of an English education. The female pupii-teachers and certificated 
school-misiresses receive at the public expense a superior training 
in which no branch is allowed to be superficial. With these advan- 
tages we cannot help contrasting the education bestowed upon young 
ladies, either by means of governesses at home, or by mistresses in 
the customary private schools of this century ; and we are forced to 
confess the inferiority and the want of thoroughness in the latter 
system, which are completely eradicated in the former by means of 

“ frequent public inspections and examinations. If this is often the 


ks case with the ladies of the highest class, how far inferior must the 
n education of our tradesmen and farmers’ daughters be, who possess 
l still fewer advantages! ‘The ladies of both classes have left behind 
r the old-fashioned but practically useful homely training of their 
9s grandmothers ; and although, from the exciting profession of modern 
d literature, they cannot help imbibing a smattering sort of acquaint- 
"» anceship with every-day topics of conversation, they are yet not only 
‘ far removed from the solid superiority of an university education, 


but are also inferior to the village schoolmistress in information and 
learning, and can only surpass her in one or two accomplish- 
ments, often imperfectly gained by a mass of crude undigested 
reading. 

For fear we should: be accused of exaggeration, we shall now 
proceed to give some instances from our own observation, as 
examples, as well as others taken from writers on education. In 
hopes of convincing our female readers of the great interest now 
taken in the improvement of their sex by gentleman authors of 
weight and eminence, we shall quote more lar, vely from their writings 
than from those of | lies, and thus prove, as a reviewer in the ‘* Con- 
temporary Review ” has it, that ‘‘ the education of women must have 
been an object of careful solicitude to the wisest men of all ages.”’ 

‘For many years past (writes Dr. T. Markby), except in the 


highest ranks of society, and a few enlightened household ls inhumbler 
hfe, very little care or thought has been vouchsafed to the education 
of daughters. Few English girls get anything like the same measure 
of pains and cost bestowed on their education, that is laid out upon that 
of their brothers. Those who desire to change, and, as they believe, 






amend, this state of things, encounter very considerable opposition. 
We must own, however, that this opposition 1s becoming daily more 
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insignificant.’ * Unfortunately, parents of the upper middle-class too 
often imagine that whilst itis necessary to send their sons to finish 
their education at college, their daughters are either sufficiently 
advanced at seventeen to leave off lessons, and to be introduced into 
society, or require no other teaching but one or two years’ tuition at 
some expensive finishing “ seminary for young ladies,’’ either in the 
suburbs of London or at Brighton. In their final return home they 
are considered models of education, capable of managing a house of 
their own without any further instruction, as if the duties of a wife 
and mistress could be acquired by intuition. Should these daughters 
marry early, they soon discover that they must first educate them- 
selves before they can attempt to direct the affairs of their household 
and servants, and their own ignorance and incapacity affords room 
for many hours of painful reflections, as well as for anxieties, before 
they can write business letters, or keep the weekly accounts correctly 
and within economical bounds. 

At Cheltenham, in the Ladies College, we glean the follow- 
ing report from the lady-principal, of the ordinary attainments 
exhibited by young ladies on their entrance within its walls fresh 
from the routine of the schoolroom. Her words are, “‘ I am sure 
it is but little suspected by many how greatly the mere rudiments 
of education have been neglected, whilst a fair external show has 
been made. . . . It is my practice, when a pupil enters, to ask her 
to write on some historical and geographical subject. I set an easy 
sum in the last rule which she professes to have learnt, and give a 
few tenses of French verbs, as the case may be. I will take girls 
above thirteen years of age, of whom I have forty-seven, and turn 
first to the arithmetic. 


Number of Pupils, 


Sum set in who professed to have Results :— 
learnt 

Fractions - wee eee al ove 7 Sums set all wrong. 
Rule of Three—Practice _.... eee we = 17 All wrong. 
Compound Long Division... cee waa. aa 10 wrong. 
Compound Short Division ... ose wns l Wrong. 
Compound Multiplication... eee oe 4 All wrong. 
Simple Multiplication m tas ae Both right. 


‘Then to the French, which occupies in a girl’s education an 
important place. Three out of the number were not to learn the 
language ; but out of the forty-four, only three were able to write 
correctly the few tenses set, one girl of seventeen, another of 
fifteen failed to write a single word correctly ; nine failed in avoir 
and étre.’’* : | 

Miss Beale (the name of the lady-principal) goes on ho give 
from her own journal the same lamentable report of the spelling. 
en ae 


* See “Contemporary Review,” Feb. No, 1868. { 
+ See Trans. Social 8., 1865, Sheffield— Miss Beale. \ 
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There were only five out of the forty-seven papers which had no 
mistake! One would suppose that these girls belonged to a com- 
paratively humble rank in life, and had been without advantages. 
Not so; they were all daughters of officers in the army or navy, of 
clergyman, lawyers, barristers, or belonged to medical men and 
gentlemen without professions. Nor would girls belonging to our 
national schools fall into such errors. 

The faults of manner which appear in these days to be caught 
up by all our modern young ladies which show some graver blot 
hidden in their characters, are asserted by this lady to proceed from 
ignorance, and not, as many are ever ready to imagine, from over- 
education. On the contrary. ‘‘In well- educated women, as in 
men,’’ she says, “‘ we shall find the results of a right education to be 
gentleness of manner, humility, unselfishness, and a cheerful entire 
obedience to rightful authority, unspviled by pride of intellect, but 
with a deep sense of the responsibility which all God’s gifts invoke.”’ 

Miss Beale advocates the collegiate system for girls when under 
the management of well-educated ladies; the pupils then unite the 
advantages of school discipline with home-life, and whilst it brings 
each girl into contact with many cthers, giving her the opportunities 
of observing and commenting upon character, yet obviates her being 
forced to make herself an ultimate companion of those of whom she 
cannot approve. 

Unhappily few parents have the power to place their daughter’s 
under the care and guidance of a lady as superior as Miss Beale, 
who unites to knowledge and intellect the shrewd imsight into 
character so necessary for a successful superintendent of a large 
collegiate establishment, and yet possesses the sound principle and 
refinement of a thorough lady. Not only has Miss Beale been 
loved and respected during a period of seven years by all her pupils 
at Cheltenham, but her talents and powers as a teacher have been 
tested for the same time at Queen’s College, London. 

From the ranks of governesses being not only filled but over- 
crowded with candidates for employment, who once had no necessity 
to earn their own living, but who now from circumstances have to 
turn to teaching as their only resource, parents can have no difficulty 
in obtaining the services of a real lady to direct their daughter’s 
education. Yet to enable these ladies to fill this post of responsi- 
bility with credit to themselves and advantage to their pupils, they 
ought in most cases to have time given them to re-educate them- 
selves. Many women after leaving the schoolroom have discovered 
their own deficiencies, and have laid down for themselves a plan 
of study and improvement, until by degrees they have with perse- 
verance replaced the former smattering with a fund of information 
and knowledge more befitting the title of education. But how can 
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a governess when forced to begin a monotonous routine of school. 
room tuition often at the early age of seventeen or eighteen, increase 
her own stores by hours of study, or have either time or energy to 
turn the short half-holiday or rare hours of leisure into a time for 
self-education. Unlike governesses educated in Germany, they are 
not obliged to subject themselves to certificated examinations before 
they can enter upon their profession ; therefore unless they are 
educated in their girlhood in one of the excellent modern colleges for 
ladies, where every advance they make in their school career is 
thoroughly tested, and where frequent examinations enable them to 
become acquainted with their own powers of mind and knowiedge, 
they can never be sure of their fitness for teaching others. _ Conse- 
quently many have to content themselves with trying their skill 
upon very young children, at a salary often below the wages we 
bestow upon our lady’s maids or our plain cooks! Some, owing to 
their amiability of character and superiority of manners, succeed in 
raising themselves to the highest position among governesses, in 
spite of an imperfect education; but on the other hand, there are 
hundreds who only just manage to support themselves and those 
dependent upon them, without putting by a penny for old age or 
. illness. 7 

Our governess institutions relieve happily many of the aged 
and the destitute ; but yet those who have turned over the long list 
of applications for help upon their books, are aware that hundreds 
remain who go away unsatisfied, Who cannot be introduced to any 
lighter employment or business from the superficiality of their 
acquirements. 

We knew a lady not many years ago who, worn out by the 
wearing life of a governess, sought to increase her means, and 
become more independent by applying for the situation of lady 
superintendent to one of our large diocesan training institutions for 
national schoolmistresses. This lady had lived in superior families, 
and had the highest references to prove her efficiency as governess 
Yet soon after the appointment was given her she threw it up o 
herself, for she found her education was not sufticient, not only to 
superintend the accounts of the household arrangements of a large 
establishment, but also her knowledge was neither accurate nor 
thorough enough to keep in advance of the head-pupils whilst teach- 
ing the upper classes. 

To descend to governesses sprung from the middle-class, we 
shall not be surprised at the following verdict, given by Mr. Tufnell, 
in Mr. Senior’s book on Popular Education. ‘‘ Very few female 
schools are properly conducted. JI have been more especially sur- 
prised at the ignorance evinced by respectable women on examina- 

tion, who have been reduced from a superior station to accept the 
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- office of a schoolmistress. I frequently find that they cannot spell 
e decently, will hardly be capable of answering the most elementary 
. question on Scripture, and be utterly ignorant of every arithmetical 
r principle. Such persons have generally been educated in middle- 
e class boarding-schools, and some have been governesses in private 
e families. I have sometimes inquired what they do know, and find 
e that they can sing, and play a little on the piano, know a little 


r French, and are skilful in crochet-work. I infer from these facts 
8 that the general state of female education in England is very 
o low.’’* 
The daughters of our tenant farmers and superior tradesmen 
- receive their education ordinarily from this class of teachers, who, 
u either as mistresses of boarding-schools, or as governesses in private 
e families, earn their living by following the only profession which in 
0 their eyes is strictly ‘‘ genteel.’’ Unfortunately their middle-class 
D pupils are brought up with the firm persuasion that they will always 
D be provided for, and that they will only leave their father’s house 
e for one belonging to their husbands. They need not turn their 
e attention to any kind of employment, for they are sure to marry ; or 
r should such a misfortune happen as for one of them to remain 
single, she could then take up the profession of a governess, which 
d of course she could succeed in, since she herself was educated by a 
st governess at home, or spent two years at a “ finishing school for 
Is young ladies !”’ 
y Such ideas, imparted to one another, are sadly mischevious in a 
Wr moral point of view, as they influence young girls to lead an idle 
useless life during their youthful years. They are also erroneous as 
1e a matter of fact. Not only does the last census show us that the 
d preponderance of women over men is in all classes an ever-increasing 
y element of misery, but that the overplus is still greater in the 
ir middle-classes, where maintenance by their own labour is most 
S, difficult to procure. 
S ‘So far,’’ says the ‘* Edinburgh Review,’’ of April, 1859, 
0 ‘from our countrywomen being all maintained as a matter of 
to course by us, the ‘ bread winners,’ 3,000,000 out of 6,000,000 of 
re adult Englishwomen, work for subsistence, and two out of the three 
iT in independence.’ Since then the number of middle-class women 
h- employed in respect table trades is annually on the increase, and 


amounted to nearly 2,000 in the space of ten years. Thanks to the 









ve efforts of the “‘ Soci iety for the Employment of Women,”’ which was 
il, institued in 1859 by the energy of Miss Jessie Boudhese tt and one 
le or two of her friends. Not only are these women employed, and 
t- more suitable trades and handicrafts thrown open to them, instead 
# of being monopolised by men, but wherever this society is made 
A ate 





* See “Suggestions on Popular Education,” by Nassau Senior, p. 369. 
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known, the attention paid by the members to the subject of educa. 
tion has induced parents to take pains to educate their daughters 
more thoroughly, as well as to lead them to enter upon more 
remunerative employments. Still, however, the reports of this 
society, in addition to the census, betray the fact that the profession 
of teaching is overcrowded to excess by persons who, from an 
imperfect education, can never hope to obtain a larger salary than 
£20 a year, but who turn to it from the false principle that any 
other kind of work would degrade them beneath the class to which 
they belong. An advertisement for the situation of nursery. 
governess with a salary of £20 received above five hundred answers, 
and another offering only board and lodging without salary, two 
hundred replies.* 

From the census of 1861 we find there are 24,770 private 
governesses alone, not including schoolmistresses or teachers in 
schools. The long list of pensioners on the Governesses’ Institution, 
and the still longer one of candidates for pensions of £20 a-year, 
show what a bad trade teaching is, and how frequently the aged 
governess is entirely dependent on the charity of others. Often she 
is only saved from the degradation of a workhouse by one of these 
small pensions in addition to her own savings ; and thus whilst a 
proportion of one schoolmistress to 476 end their days in an union, 
only an average of one governess to 2251 have to find their last 
refuge inside a workhouse. 

The discomfort of a nursery-governess’s position far exceeds in 
most cases the social advantages she expects to obtain, while her 
imperfect acquirements injure her pupils as well as herself. We 
should do well if we would bring before all classes of women the 
following extract from one of the reports belonging to the Society for 
the Employment of Women: 

‘In the working of this society, the committee have in- 
creased experience of the defective education of women. The 
want of early training and discipline is conspicuous in the 
majority of those who apply for work. Whilst the applicants 
show great ignorance, both of the necessity of such training and 
of the importance of accuracy and thoroughness, generally 
the demand ig almost exclusively for women fitted for posts 
of responsibility, for skilled labourers in every department of 
handicraft art. The committee may add, that the want o 
some trustworthy test of women’s abilities is very frequently 
pressed upon their notice.’’t 





* See ‘‘ Times,” Nov. 14, 1863. 

t See also “Self Help for Yoiing Women,” by Miss Jessie Boucherett, a book W® 
would recommend to be placed by ladies in the hands of our farmers and tradesme§ 
daughters, as admirably fitted to advance the cause it advocates. 
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1. The education of the middle class is not only a question affecting 
rs their own class, but must influence those beiow them in the social 
re scale. ‘‘ The whole amount of modern society,’’ wrote a wise and 
Is moderate reformer of education, ‘appears to set in against the 
mn formation of that consummation of womanhood, the housewife.’’* 
= If this is still true amongst the highest ranks, still more is it the 
a case with our farmer’s wives and daughters in the country, and 
LY with the tradesmen’s families in our provincial towns? The 
h former have forsaken their grandmother’s ways, and no longer take 
y- @ prominent part in the management of their households, the 
ms education of their servants, and in the superintendence and care of 
NO the dairy, the poultry, and the garden. They consider themselves 
superior to such drudgery. With the exception ofa little fancy needle- 
Le work, or an hour or two spent in practising indifferent music on a 
In second-rate piano, or in trifling with a novel from the circulating 
D, library, leisure hours become hours of idleness to farmer’s daughters 
ir, of the modern schgol. The young married women are of course 
ed obliged todo more ; but even they leave to their “‘ general servant’ 
he the work which was formerly far more ably performed by the 
ase larmer’s wife; nor do they, as a rule, occupy their leisure time 
La with charitable employments. Unlike the ladies of a higher class, 
0, @@ they, with few exceptions, neither act as teachers in the Sunday 
Ast school nor assist the clergyman with his evening classes. Nor will 
they often undertake the office of visiting the sick and aged, or help 
In in preparing the elder girls in the duties of service. Yet, situated 
er as they are with respect to the labouring classes, they possess 
Ve immense authority and influence over them, and might easily 
the instruct these labourers’ daughters in the rudiments of household 
lor work, preparatory to their entering their first situation, with a 
. little trouble which would eventually repay them a hundredfold, 
a since it is from these very girls that they mostly procure their 
he maids-of-all-work. Although they never give any assistance to the 
the efforts made for the girls’ education, they are never weary of com- 
nts plaining of the manner in which their servant-maids are brought up. 
nd Let us look at the education of one of our farmer’ sdaughters, and place 
lly before our minds’ eye the results that must in consequence follow. 
sts The farmer, in many of our agricultural districts, when he is 
ot neither rich enough nor has sufficient room for the private governess 
ol we have already described, or feels, as is more probably the case, 
tly the presence of one to be irksome, takes an immense pride in 
finding out one of the numerous middle-class boarding-schools for 
iio young ladies, maintained by private speculation. The most ex- 
a pensive becomes the most popular; and his delight is great when 
ait he can boast of the sums he has lavished upon his daughter’s 





® See Mrs. Austin’s Letters on Girls’ Schools. 
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education, beyond even that of his sons. He generally, for the 
first few years, places them at some cheaper school, and after, as he 
supposes, they are tolerably well grounded, he sends his eldest 
daughter to the larger institution, and looks forward to her 
returning, after one or two years spent in acquiring a certain number 
of accomplishments, sufficiently advanced to act as governess to 
her younger sisters. Sometimes she remains a year longer as 
parlour-boarder, 7.e., she pays for her board and for continued 
lessons in certain branches, by teaching the youngest classes. 

We have already shown the usual condition of these schools, and 
will now merely give an outline of the different studies and accom. 
plishments that were followed and acquired in one or two cases to 
our own personal knowledge. In the first instance, the girl had 
previously attended the national school of her grandfather’s parish, 
and was left to sit on the same benches with the village children, 
until she had reached the age of ten years, an example hardly ever 
followed by families of her class. At fourteen she was sent toa 
large boarding-school, where she was supposed to be well grounded 
in the usual branches of an English education ; and as she could 
only write home every half year a stilted composition, indited by 
the mistress and called a holiday-letter, in a flowing hand, free 
from blot and fault of spelling, and also had books of extracts to 
exhibit of geography, history, &c., and of sums in rule of three, 
practice, and even simple fractions, she was looked upon by her 
relations as almost a prodigy of learning, and was emancipated from 
school at sixteen. What she really did know was afterwards dis- 
covered by a lady in the same parish, whilst preparing her for her 
confirmation, and who afterwards continued to devote the afternoon 
of Saturday to her improvement for some time, her pupil during 
the remainder of the week learning a certain portion of rudimentary 
lessons, and reading certain chapters at home, so as to occupy and 
interest her mind when left to herself. For not only had she lost 
the simple elements of learning supplied by the national school, 
but her MS. books of extracts were found to be a mere exercise of 
writing, leaving not a trace of their historical and geographical con- 
tents on her memory; for they, as well as the sums so neatly 
written out, were mere copies made without being either learnt or 
understood. Her spelling as well as her arithmetic was equally 
faulty, and her knowledge of her Bible and Prayer-book almost as 
low ; thus, with the exception of a free, good hand in writing, the 
two years at an expensive school were wasted, and her education 
had to begin again when it had cost the sum of £50 per annum, 4 
far larger stipend than Mr. Woodard’s excellent proprietary schools 
are allowed to demand. The system followed by the superintenden 
of this institution was to occupy nearly the whole of lesson time in 
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copying into MS. books the tasks supposed to have been com- 
mitted to memory beforehand. If this had been done without 
reference to the books, it might perhaps have been of use; but as 
the copy was hardly ever looked over and was laid aside without 
any examination, the exercise became, in fact, entirely mechanical. 

In the second case, two sisters were sent to a large middle-class 
academy, patronised by several gentlemen of property, and contain- 
ing as many as from sixty to eighty pupils. The nominal salary 
was placed at £40 per annum, but mounted up to as much as £60 
if every extra was included; and as these girls learnt music, 
dancing, and drawing—or, more properly speaking, text-illuminat- 
ing—the annual fees may be fixed at £55 for each. Yet this large 
sum was cheerfully paid; and, indeed, we have found few cases 
where tenant farmers did not prefer to pay large instead of small 
fees tor their daughters’ education, gauging the superiority of the 
school by this standard, and insisting that the institution they had 
chosen must be good since it had cost them so-and-so! The girls 
we are now referring to had been tolerably well grounded by their 
mother, as children, and had been sent previously to a simple, 
unpretending school for girls in their class in the nearest market- 
town; and, indeed, much more stress was laid upon a good educa- 
tion in this family than in most others of the same rank. Yet even 
here the parents thought it sufficient for their daughters to stay 
merely two years at the superior school, in order that they might 
be “‘finished off,’’ as they expressed it, and be enabled to teach 
their sisters afterwards, instead of incurring additional expense. 
The eldest girl, it is true, returned for a year as parlour-boarder, 
taking two of her younger sisters with her, and thus helping to pay 
the expense of their schooling ; but she herself had too much to do 
in tending the under-classes to leave her time for her own improve- 
ment ; and thus we may fairly assume that her parents considered 
two years as amply sufficient tor the acquisition of two or three 
accomplishments and of the usual branches of information. What 
she did retain was simply a smattering of music and dancing, 
and the knowledge of filling in, with water-colours, published texts, 
already designed, and sold for that purpose. She did not even gain 
a slight acquaintance with drawing; and when a lady urged her, 
on her return home, to make herself independent of the printed 
designs by drawing out the texts for herself, she discovered her 
inability to copy the letters from an alphabet. As for the more 
important subjects for study, the system practised at this school for 
their acquirement was as bad in its effects upon the minds of the 
girls as in the last we mentioned. Itconsisted of forcing the pupils 
to learn by heart an immense number of tasks, and to such an 
extent that the most intelligent scholar, on first entering the school, 
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found it impossible to finish them during the time allotted. She 
was then kept in school until every one of her lessons was com. 
mitted to memory quite perfectly, and repeated without mistake ; 
and as this took a long time, she often had not finished until too 
late in the afternoon to take a walk with her companions or join 
them in the playground. Consequently, a slow child was some. 
times days without air or recreation; or even if there were a short 
half-hour for going out, she was kept to herself, or with those who, 
like herself, were in disgrace. Those who managed to get through 
them, often tired not only their heads and their minds, but grew 
disgusted with learning altogether. Happily, these girls did not 
suffer im health, since they did not stay long enough ; but other 
results were produced, neither good in themselves nor likely to prove 
beneficial to them when grown up. They had learnt to be affected 
in their manners, to think much about dress and fashion, to imitate 
one of the teachers in her love of trinkets. They began to despise 
househol work and the personal superintendence exercised by their 
mother over the details of dairy and home farm. They had imbibed 
the false principle that no dady ought to work, or to demean her- 
self by a knowledge of cookery, or to show her servant how to keep 
Instead of making their own dresses, or 


thines clean and in order. 
their younger sisters’, they left them and the necessary plain work 


to be done by their mother, who had already too much to do, or, at 
an expense they could not afford, to be made by the dressmaker. 
Their mother, a pleasing, useful, unaffected woman, who had been 
well brought up, continued to be the household drudge, whilst the 
daughters were permitted to spend their time as they liked when 
their school life was over. And thus they learnt to despise their 
mother, and, as the possessors of a fine ‘* genteel ’’ education, to 
ape the manners and dress of thuse above them in rank with very 
poor success indeed. Unfortunately, the parents are far too much 
engrossed by partiality for their daughters to perceive the inferiority 
of their attainments and the artificiality of their manners to those 
of a real lady. Thanks to religious principle and good sense, as 
well as the lessons of life sent by God, in His mercy, we sometimes 
see that as the girl grows up she shakes off her petty affectations 
and vanities, and changes them into noble simplicity of bearing 
and an unselfish depth of affection for those who belong to her, 
which in the end leads her on to a life of duty. But too often, alas! 
a girlhood passed in foolish dreams and employments, where the 
foundation is wanting, and ultimately developes into a mis-spent life 
for middle or old age. Yetas long as such schools are supported and 
encouraged, the risk of an evil training is great, and the parents 
are deceived ; for as no better institution for theirdaughters’ educa- 
tion is to be had, they can only take the spurious metal for gold. 
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A few improvements have already sprung up for the girls as 
well as the boys of the middle and higher classes. We refer to the 
earliest example of progress—to the throwing open of the local 
university examinations to the female sex by the University of 
Cambridge. Every year since the opening of these tests the exa- 
minations have been attended by increasing numbers of scholars, 
whilst the schools from which they have been sent have reaped 
additional advantages. A tentative trial for ninety-one candidates 
was held in London during the year 1863, but no general examina- 
tion followed before 1865, when, in answer to a memorial signed by 
@ thousand names connected with education, permission was 
granted by the senate at Cambridge, and the local centres of 
Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Manchester, London, and Sheffield 
were arranged for the 126 students who had entered their names. 
In 1866, 232 candidates were present at the six centres, and the 
reports of the local examiners were unanimous in praise of the inte- 
rest taken by the girls in it, and of the business-like way in which 
they worked at their papers. Their success has been gradually 
increasing, proving that greater pains are taken every year by 
certain schools iu the education of their pupils who have made use 
of this test. In the tentative trial of 1863, out of the 9L candidates, 
57 failed ; in the first general examination, out of 126—of whom 
76 were seniors and 50 juniors—the total number rejected were 28 
seniors and 8 juniors. ‘The following analysis of their examination 
by the Rev. T. Markby, will do more to convince our readers of the 
advantage such a trial may prove to the female sex than any words 
of our own :—‘‘ The distinguishing characteristics of the gtrls’ work 
as compared with the boys, are narrowness of range, and goodness 
of quality. Last year few took in the full number of sections 
allowed, while 21.3 per cent. of them, against 13.3 per cent. of the 
boys, obtained marks of distinction in one or more subjects.’’ Such 
marks being granted, not for their comparative merit with regard 
to each other, but for really sound knowledge of the subject. 

Every student is obliged to satisfy the examiner in the three 
R’s in the rudiments of history, geography, and grammar, and of 
the Christian faith, before they are allowed to choose one or two 
sections out of the list, otherwise they would not be allowed to pass. 
The sections consist of languages, both modern and dead, mathema- 
tics, music, and drawing, the natural sciences, and English com- 
position. In French, German, and Enylish, the girls were sigually 
successful. Few went in for Latin and Greek; the latter was 
attempted by only three girls, the former by fifteen in the exami- 
nation of 1866. In 1865 mathematics were tried by six girls, in 
1866 by fifteen with no great success, one senior excepted, who 
carried all before her. Several exceiled in music; few in drawing. 
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Great improvement was exhibited in the last trial in the manner in 
which each girl passed through the elementary part of the ordeal, 
especially in arithmetic. 

‘On the whole (sums up the author we have already quoted) as 
far as the scheme has yet been worked out, we think there is no 
reason for shutting against girls any door of knowledge open to 
boys. This local examination is the best possible first step; it 
matches them with boys, spreads a large field of study before them, 
while at the same time it completely screens them from publicity, 
and should it be found not to answer, it can be withdrawn without 
the smallest loss or injury to any one.’’* 

Two objections have been made by the ordinary supporters of 
the old-fashioned system of education that have much weight with 
the public in general. The first asserts that dead languages, arts, 
sciences, and mathematics, are studies not only unnecessary to 
women in their every-day lives, but would subject them to unplea- 
sant remarks. ‘The second that girls would injure their health by 
over-application. We shall reply to the first in the words of the 
former secretary of the Social Science Association, a gentleman well- 
known for his abilities and his study of the topic in question. 

‘* If girls go into thisexamination, they will do as boys now do, 
choose the subje-ts on which they think they are most likely to dis- 
tinguish themselves. There are only afewcompulsory topics, and these 
are such as girls are taught everywhere as a matter of course, viz., the 
English langua; e, arithmetic, &c. The range of subjects out of which 
they may choose, comprehend those on which they are now supposed 
to be educated, and it is only natural that girls should choose these 
after passing through the compulsory portion. Here I repeat that 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that young women of this country 
desire only to be educated in modern languages, and for this reason, 
that a considerable number of those acquiring a good education are 
engaged in family tuition. Many governesses find it necessary to 
learn Latin: what can be more desirable than when a woman does 
so, she should obtain a certificate of her competency! It is desirable 
that she should be able to say, Here is my first-class certificate, 
showing that I am well acquainted with Latin, French, or with the 
science of music ; and I say if she had this kind of certificate in her 
hand, she would at once be placed in a superior position for pursu- 
ing her profession.’’* 

It is true that the University of Cambridge refused to bestow 
certificates of merit on the female candidates; but the marks given 
point out the success of the student in the different branches they 
may choose, and the fact of their passing is in itself a certificate for 











* “See Contemporary Review,” Feb. 1868. 
t_ ee Edveation Department, p 361 : Trans. Social S. for 1865. 
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' life. Not only, however, is such a course of study good for the 
> governess or teacher—for her it is all-important, burdened, as the 
profession is, with teachers of all classes of efficiency, and that she 
should extend her sphere of tuition by studying Latin and Greek 
and mathematics, so as to enable her to acts tutor to boys who are 
either preparing for public schools or who are too delicate to be 
removed from home. But we would also point out how far better it 
would be for women in general, were their knowledge and acquirements 
f so developed as to enable them to turn to learning for their own sake, 


r+ FOF VV ®R 


. and to satisfy their minds with an ever-increasing source of interest, 
instead of feeding them with the dissipations of society, or with some 

af other pursuit equally frivolous and unsatisfactory. 

“When shall we learn,” writes a lady, “ that the only guarantee 

. for happiness is to have real unselfish interests in life, and that 


frivolity is at once selfish and unreal ?”’ 

‘The love of display fostered in young girls’ minds ; the over- 
J stress laid on the acquirement of the mere showy part of accom- 
plishments, and by the prospect of their education being at an end 


1. at 17 or 18, leads oftener to the pupil being overworked during the 
few Jast years of her schoolroom existence than the sound, harmo- 
Os nious plan of study we are advocating. . . We believe that amongst 
rs women of the present day one hundredfold more illness might be 
- traced to a lack of healthful stimulus than to the reverse of over- 
he application. The best corrective of any excess of this kind lies in the 
: careful fulfilment of the daily social or domestic duties which falls, 
» or ought to fall, to the lot of almost every woman.’’* 
ae As for the terms of ridicule applied to well-educated women, we 


beg to refute the idea altogether. They are the evidences of con- 
") ceit, and belong to the pedantry of mere shallow vulgarity which 
delights in the display and assumption of superficial acquirements. 
The modest, self-possessed, well-educated, and learned woman will 
resemble the meek, lowly character of Lady Jane Grey, the plainest 
model of an English well-educated lady, whose wisdom and know- 
ledge will attract the love and admiration of every one with whom 
they come into contact. 


— ee as 


* See Miss Wolstenholme on Education of Girls. —Trans, Social Science, 1865 











SONG. 


I WALKED through the halls of the rich and fair, 
And I said, ‘‘ Let my soul in its beauty lave.’’ 
Then I gathered the praise of the noble and brave ; 
The honeyed words of the great and rare ; 

The smiles and bright glances the maidens gave ; 

And I brought them and laid them—there. 


I walked through the woods where the birds repair, 
And heard the sweet music that fell from above ; 
The lark’s clear song, dove calling to dove. 

And I said, “‘ Let me take of these songs, and dare 
To weave them in others for her I love !’’ 
Then I wove them and laid them—there. 


I walked ’mid the tombs which the great dead share ; 
’ Mid the spirits which shine from the ages old ; 
And held sweet converse which may not be told ; 
Till my soul grew grand in the burdened air 
With the mighty thoughts that like light unrolled ; 
And I brought these and laid them—there. 


At her feet! at her feet! For she standeth there, 
Queen of a life that shines like a dream 
Of beauty and love ; an endless theme 
For music and adulation rare ; 
Who shall mould my life into one supreme, 
And grand reflection of all that’s fair. 











MANOR MELLERAY 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


REPENTANCE AZT LAS. 


As Evelyn drove through the London streets with her mother, 
thinking of the unhappy man to whom they were going, and hoping 
they might be able to find him repentant and lead him to the source 
of consolation, she remembered, amongst other things, that only 
lately her mother had been compelled to walk through those streets 
laboriously and poverty-stricken, on foot; andas she thought of all that 
she had suffered, partly through the instrumentality ofthis man, whom 
she was now, as this visit proved, going to forgive, the girl vowed 
to herself that she would help her in that act of mercy, and in 
all other things to which her noble heart prompted her, in so far as 
it lay in her to do so. The little messenger met them at Mrs. 
Swan’s door and asked them to go upstairs. The landlady was 
out. 

After taking a night to consider it she had ventured in pure 
compassion to write that letter; and her son having brought word 
that the lady would come, she was keeping out of the way until 
Lia’s anger would blow over. Without actually fearing that she 
would fulfil her threat, she dreaded those dangerous claws of hers, 
and was resolved not to give her an opportunity of trying their 
strength on her own good-humoured face ; so she leit the house in 
charge of her little son, which she could easily do, it being given 
up altogether to lodgers, and betook herseli for the time to a 
neighbour’s domicile. 

When the two ladies found themselves at the head of the stairs, 
they were again at a stand. ‘There were three doors, but which was 
the right? ‘Taking the nearest on hazard Mrs. Sandringham 
knocked gently twice. ‘Then there was a light step on the floor 
inside, the door was open, and there was Lia. She was evidently 
taken by surprise. She thought she had frightened Mrs. Swan, 
and that she should have her way. But the latter had taken an 
Opportunity to tell Trefanin this morning what she had done, and 
so he was not unprepared for their visit. Hearing the knock, he had 
Started as he saw Lia go over to the door, and then listened intently, 
and it was with a feeling of joy that he heard the flutter of silk. 
Lia stood irresolutely, and looked at the two. Before she had time 
to harden, Evelyn opportunely came forward, with outstretche! 
hand. ‘*O Lia, what a welcome! Are not you glad to see us?” 
3—S Y 
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‘What made you come here?”’ said Lia, looking from her to 
her mother, with an angry light gathering in her eyes. 

Leaving Evelyn to answer this question, and heedless that she 
was standing purposely in the way, her mother brushed past her, 
and glided into the room; her veil thrown back, and her rich dress 
sweeping the floor after her. He was lying back on the bed; the 
matted black hair, the bright lhght in his hollow eyes, the white 
bandage over the ghastly darkness of his skin, fearfully emaciated 
as was his face, and the wild neglect of his dusky beard—all were 
a sight to see. It was with an effort that he put out his hand, 
One glance told her his condition. She took the poor, thin, eager 
hand, and pressed it gently, and a look of joy illuminated his face. 
There was no abhorrence for him now. ‘The solemnity of the change 
to which he was hastening made even her erring husband sacred to 
her. Everything was forgiven—the cruel wrong he had done her 
first, his crimes, his evil life, even that late attempt done in a 
paroxysm of madness, and on that account almost forgotten by 
himself—he could not believe now that he could ever have 
attempted her life. And she would forget it too. and fi reive it. 
She pitied him. It was such a pitiable sight. Were he nothing 
to her, she would try to give himease ; but he was her husband, and 
she would do her duty to him. She had believed that she was 
doing it once by abandoning him, and now there was not a more 
sacred task than to tend him in his sad state. 

She drew a chair, and sat down at the bedside, and said, “* You 
have been very ill, Eben ?”’ 

He shook his head hopelessly. 

‘Was there a doctor called in ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but I believe he has given me up. He has not been 
here for three days now. It was that night—you remember. Edith, 
did I attempt to strike you that night ?’’ 

“Do not speak about it.” 

“IT must have been mad then. [I was mad. But—I know you 
were right, yes, right mall. There was a curse over me, Edith, 
always, and it was an evil day for you when your father brought 
home the pretty boy, to play about his wife’s footstool. But—do 





vou forgive me ?2’’ 
“ Yes, J forgive you. And now think of something else. 


i 
‘ 


3? 


‘‘Tt was that night—some fellows were waiting for me, and | 


got a blow, and afterwards fell, but I escaped from them—1 


scarcely know how—and got home here. And then I had fever. 
“overed 


I have suffered tortures, Edith, at night since I have recovel 
consciousness. You know well, I have good reason to fear death. 
And during the long black nights, here alone, it was horrible,’’— 


and he shuddered visibly. ‘I could think of nothine but of my 
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sins, and what is before me in the next world. I used to think that 
I could be an unbeliever to the end, but now what I learned in your 
father’s house is true. There is punishment for the wicked. It 


. must be so! Those nights are like a foretaste of it! I used to say 
jestingly to Lia that she should help me to keep off the priest at 
x my last hour. She doesn’t forget that now.’’ 

te “Why do you say so 2”’ 

- ‘* She has behaved cruelly. I wouldn’t take your advice, Edith, 
- and I am punished for it now. I have been afraid of her. She is 
ry —I don’t know what. She refused to go for you or to let the 
™ woman go, and—and she would not call in a clergyman.” 

: ‘* Would you wish for one ?”’ asked his wife, eagerly. 

ss ‘*Oh yes, if—if it is any use,”’ he replied, faintly. 

to ‘Of course it is! I am so thankful to hear you speak thus. 
m I will send for one, and for the doctor too. It is very strange that 
. he did not call again when you were soill.’? Then she stood up 
™ and opened her bonnet, and laid it on the table, ridding herself also 
aA of her rich cloak and throwing it over the back of a chair. He 
+t. watched her with delight, and when she came back to the bedside 


with a drink that she had found on the table, for she had seen that 
ad his lips were dry, the joy that lit up his worn face struck her, and 
| her voice was almost tender when she spoke again. 


: ‘* You must not be thinking yourself so bad, at least until we 
hear what the doctor will say. Where can the woman be that sent 
- me the letter ?”’ 

“She is afraid of Lia, I suppose, and is staying away. You 
should hear how she threatened her. She said she would kill her it 
she went for you.”’ 

— “Wretched girl !”’ but she made no reproach to him. She saw 


h, that he was already punished. He knew his mistake now. 

Evelyn had prevailed on Lia to take her into her own room, and 
when their mother sought them out she found that the strange gir] 
had allowed herself to be coaxed into an amiable mood, and was 
b, giving her sister an account of her adventures since they had last 
ht met. With all her eccentricity she was half-conquered by the 
sweet manner that would not be put off with any repulse. But at 
sight of her mother some of the old hard defiance came into her 
lace; the merry communication look faded off it, and her eyes 
I lightened up a little fiercely. But she did not speak, or show her 
anger in any way, for her mother’s gaze was fastened on her, and 
a this always had the effect of quelling to some extent her unruly 
spirit. 
bh. ‘* Lia, do you know where Mrs. Swan is?’’ she asked. 

‘sé No 199 
‘‘ Where does the doctor live ?’’ 
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‘Don’t know !”’ 

“ Does the little boy? Can you say?”’ 

**Tcannot? Ask him!”’ 

** T suppose that is what I must do,’’ said her mother, perceiving 
that Lis was not going to be very satisfactory, but she was not 
angry with her. It was imperative that the doctor should be sent 
for at once. 

The little boy knew where the doctor lived, for he had often gone 
for him before. So he was despatched to his house, and brought 
back word that he would call soon. Then she sent him for a 
clergyman, as he seemed intelligent enough to find out one. Before 
he returned Mrs. Swan ventured to steal back to her house with a 
view to get some dinner, and seeing a beautiful richly-dressed lady 
standing on the lobby she curtseyed deeply, and asked “ could she 
do anything for her ?”’ 

“Yes. Are you Mrs. Swan ?”’ 

‘*That’s my name, ma’am,”’ she replied, respectfully. 

‘‘T find Mr. Trefanin is very ill, Mrs. Swan, and I have sent 
your little son for a doctor, and aclergyman. I will stay here now, 
and will require your assistance. Is there good meat to be had in 
the neighbourhood, as I want to give him some good broth ; he is 
very weak.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, but—but, I don’t know the name. Perhaps it’s 
Mr, Allen you mean 2”’ 

‘* Yes, Mr. Allen I should have said,’’ she replied, promptly, 
perceiving her mistake, and guessing that it was under this name he 
was staying in the house, “and I will want you to go in the 
brougham—it is there at the door, I believe—and get some jellies 
and other things from the housekeeper. I will give you a list for 
her. But you had better go for the meat first. Here is some 
money, and please prepare it at once.”’ 

‘* Very well, ma’am,’’ said Mrs. Swan, with alacrity, and 
curtseying more deeply still. 

And then Mrs. Sandringham returned to Lia’s room, and told 
Evelyn that she must go now, and she would send the woman with 
her to get the things from the housekeeper. “ And tell my father,” 
she added, ‘‘ that Mr. Trefanin is very ill, and I will stay here with 
him. I expect the doctor here immediately, and also a clergy- 
man.’ 

‘* Did you send for one ?’’ asked Lia, pricking up her ears. 

“© Yes !”’ 

‘* He shan’t come here—I won’t let him. He often said I was 
to keep them off. He is chicken-hearted now, and afraid to die; 
but beshan’t have a priest !'’ and her eyes blazed furiously, and her 
arm,fon which the shocked Evelyn laid her hand, was as hard as iron, 
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as if she was nerving herself to oppose the clergyman’s entrance 
bodily. 

With pale face and compressed lips her mother motioned to 
Evelyn to leave her alone, and when in obedience to the signal she 
followed her into the next room, Mrs. Sandringham said in a low, 
restrained tone— 

“Ask my father may I send Lia to him, as it would be a 
great matter to be rid of her here. She makes him,’’ glancing 
towards the bed, “very unhappy. You had better go at once, as 
she may give us some trouble. If he consents you can come back 
for her. She heeds you more thananybody. Stay, dear! now that 
I think of it, it is better to give you the list, and Mrs. Swan need 
not go. I might want her here.’’ Then she hastily wrote a few 
words in her note-book, tore out the leaf, and gave it to Evelyn; 
and the girl, with one hasty glance of compassion towards the sick 
man who lay with closed eyes on the bed, left the room without 
waiting to speak, for she saw the exigency of the case as well as her 
mother. Jt would never do for Lia to be in the house when the 
clergyman would come. ‘There was no knowing what she might do. 

Instead of returning to the inner room, her mother sat down at 
the bedside once more. He looked round and saw who it was, then 
closed his eyes contentedly again. He wasat peace now. She was 
with him, and her few words had given him much comfort. By- 
and-bye Mrs. Swan brought some hot soup, which his wife gave 
him, and then smoothed the pillows under his head, and bathed his 
head, and settled the bandage. And after that he fell asleep, 
breathing easily and peacefully—a sleep that he had not known 
since the fever left him. During it the doctor called. He had 
been ill himself since, and it was that had interfered with his 
attendance. He said there was no use in waking him, sleep was 
best, and he would come again the next day, and with a polite bow 
to the graceful lady, who had installed herself at ‘‘the poor 
foreisner’s’’ bedside, he took his leave, and learned from Mrs. Swan 
downstairs that she was his wife. 

‘““S’pose they have been separated, sir, for she was livin’ in a 
grand house, and by the name of Mrs. —— Mrs. Save us! I for- 
get it, but it’s no matter, an’ she kem’ away at on’st, an’ is ever so 
kind to him. They say facks is stranger than fiction, sir, an’ it’s 
queer to see the like of him with sich a wife as her.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, Mrs. Swan, she is a nice lady indeed, and I am glad 
the poor fellow has some one to take care of him. His daughter 

did not seem to be very kind to him. I will call to-morrow, Mrs. 
Swan,—about twelve, you may tell the lady,—so early because | 
think he is very low. I did not say that to her, she seemed so 
Concerned about him.”’ 
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“Then you think he's like to go, sir.” 

‘* Well, I cannot say that, of course. We must hope for the 
best. He is not in a good way, certainly; no, no, very poorly, very 
poorly. Good morning, Mrs. Swan,’’ and bowing likewise to the 
humble landlady the doctor went forth, not caring to enter into any 
speculations with her as to the possible history of his patient. 

The little boy returned without being able to find a clergyman, 
but his mother said she would go for the Rey. Mr. Holborn, who 
had attended her husband when he was dying. It would seem that 
in that neighbourhood the services of a clergyman were not often in 
demand, except, perhaps, on such great occasions as_ births, 
marriages, and deaths. Whatever idea of religion Trefanin had 
picked up whilst hanging about Mr. Casilis’s house in India had 
been of the Church of England, and it was for a clergyman of that 
Church that his wife sent. Mrs. Swan brought word that he would 
come shortly. 

It was now about six o’clock in the afternoon of a fine spring 
day, being the third of April. On the following day Arthur 
Levison would be married to Sydney Challis. In spite of the 
murky atmosphere a genial light forced its way into the invalid’s 
room, and threw a bright halo round the graceful figure of Mrs. 
Sandringham. He was awake, and she was speaking to him in a 
low-pitched, serious voice of things which had for veryelong been 
strange to his ear—of repentance, mercy, forgiveness, of the good- 
ness of God, and the hope there is for the greatest of sinners. And 
he listened to her with eager attention, drinking in the comforting 
words, which were balm of Gilead to his troubled soul ; and the last 
lingering spark of jealousy, and all other evil feelings, went forth 
from it, and he felt that even for him there was yet possible such a 
thing as peace. Even since she came to him some of the old fierce 
jealousy had returned, and evil thoughts had regained a certain 
sway; but now, listening to her, looking on the ray-lit face, and 
seeing in it the faith and hope of which she spoke, and which she 
sought to instil into him, the wicked spirit was, she hoped, 
exorcised—gone for ever. He—the fierce, powerful 'l'refanin, became 
like unto a little child. He wished to repent ; and repentance came 
to him. The fears and misery and anxiety of the few previous 
nights had prepared him to listen to words of warning, come from 
whom they might, and when the warning was conveyed by the lips 
of his wife in words of mercy and hope, he was only too happy to 
drink them in, and let his poor thirsting soul be inundated with the 
sweet tidings. She was well pleased with her work for the present. 
She had sown the seed, and the dew of Heaven would fall thereon, 
and bring forth fruit, meet for repentance. So she hoped and 


prayed. 
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Evelyn returned before the clergyman made his appearance, 
and brought home nourishing delicacies from the housekeeper, a few 
articles of wearing apparel for her mother, and a letter from Mr. 
Casilis, in which he charged her not to fatigue herself, and told her 
to send Lia back in the carriage with Evelyn. But not one word or 
message of kindness for the sick man. Mr. Casilis was not on the 
spot to see the shadow of death falling slowly, and closing around 
steadily as his daughter saw it, to feel its purifying influence as she 
felt it, and therefore Trefanin was still unforgiven. 

Lia had remained in her room ever since with her window open, 
watching for the approach of the clergyman. What she meant to 
do when he would come she never told any one. But there she was 
fixed, and engaged in tearing to pieces oue of the indescribable 
plants Mrs. Swan had set out in modest geranium pots on the window 
sill. 

But Evelyn set herself determinedly to coax her away with her, 
using the arts and inducements that she knew would have most 
effect ; and as had happened before, her manner told on the way- 
ward girl, and she yielded at length and consented to go with her. 
‘*T told the little boy I’d beat him, when I would have time, for 
bringing the letter,’? she said, “but that will do when I come 
back; and as for him—I know he won’t come to-night ; he’s poor, 
or seems so, and people don’t come to the poor at once.’ And 
resolving to return next morning, which Evelyn was equally 
resolved she should not do, she hunted out her things and was soon 
quite eager and merry at the thought of the change. Like a cat 
which will leave nothing new unexamined, Lia’s curiosity to explore 
her grandfather’s house, aud see all that was to be seen, overcame 
her wicked intentions for the time. And so the two girls went 
away in the brougham. Then Mrs. Sandringham, going into Lia’s 
room, changed her rich silk fora white cashmere gown; then, taking 
apocket Bible that Evelyn had brought to her, she returned to her 
husband’s side, and read from it the fifty-first Psalm and the third 
of St. John’s Gospel. 

The next morning Evelyn made her appearance very early at 
Mrs. Swan’s lodging, and finding her mother still in the invalid 
chamber she made her lie down whilst she herself undertook, with 
the landlady’s help, to prepare Mr. Trefanin’s breakfast. Mrs. 
Swan, mildly amazed at the influx of richly-attired and beautiful 
ladies, and the coming and going of a grand carriage—a rare sight 
in that humbie neighbourhood—which had resulted from her labo- 
riously compiled epistle of the day before, was all alert in her atten- 
tion, and took no time to speak of in preparing the meal ; and then 
put the room in nice order, opened the windows, for it was a soft, 
fresh morning, and she had already learned that her foreign lodger 
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loved the fresh air, and finally arranged in a glass bow] the beautiful 
flowers Evelyn had brought with her, and on which the invalid’s 
eyes rested with a sense of pleasure and relief. ‘Then, seeing that 
he had closed his eyes as if he would sleep again, Evelyn seated her- 
self at the open window, and before long her thoughts flew away out of 
the invalid room, and clustered about a distant country church to 
witness a bridal ceremony that was taking place there. It was 
natural that she should remember what day this was. And was it 
not natural too—let my feminine readers answer—that, imagining 
that scene—the clergyman, the group of friends, the eager specta- 
tors, and chief figure of all, the tall, manly bridegroom as he put the 
ring on the bride’s finger, and fancying how he was looking and 
feeling, and wondering what expression was on the dark classical 
face which she had so loved to look atin the dear past time,—was it 
not natural that, thinking all this, the girlish bosom should heave 
with a great sigh, and that big tears should stand in the soft violet 
eyes? Oh, he was lost to her, and she was very, very unhappy. 
And by degrees the full sense of her loss came stronger upon her, 
and the big tears dropped into her lap until she was obliged to bury 
her face in her hands and give her sorrow full liberty to express 
itself, no one being present to witness her weakness save a dying 
man who had far other things to think of. And all during this day 


Evelyn’s thoughts, in spite of all her efforts, concerned themselves 
chiefly with that bridal party, and could not be drawn away from it 
except when they rose in an earnest prayer for his happiness. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ir was one of Lady Eastlawn’s ‘‘ Thursdays,’ and Evelyn had 
been obliged to come in obedience to arequest of her father’s, which 
she knew meant that he wished it ; but she would mueh have pre- 
ferred to remain away, especially as her mother would probably want 
her, and her own feelings at this particular time were not very 
socially inclined. However, it was likely she would meet Charles 
Thalberg there, and as he had of course been at his cousin’s 
wedding, she would hear the particulars of it from him, which she 
had a great curiosity to do, although she had avoided the morning 
papers (this was the day after the wedding), through an unaccount- 
able dislike to see it in them. This looks inconsistent, but perhaps 
Evelyn’s mind should not be too closely examined at this period, 
for she was very unhappy, and when people are under strain of any 
one strong feeling to the exclusion of all others, reason has not much 
to do with their motions or proceedings. This also blinded her to 
Thalberg’s admiration for herself, and she entirely forgot that 
hasty proposal he had formerly made, which would probably have 











Which the confirmation was sure to give her— 
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inclined her to be more reserved with him had she remembered) it 
this evening. She was possessed by the desire to hear all about 
the wedding, and thought or cared about nothing else, and she was 
to be gratified in this wish, for Charles came up to them very soon, 


éé 


and her father observing that ‘‘ of course she would dance ’’— 
—which, however, had not entered into her programme—relin- 
quished his charge to that young gentleman, who took her amongst 
the dancers. Knowing that her father would not be pleased at seeing 
her moping in a corner, and announcing to the world, by a stupid, 
woe-begone demeanour, that she was suffering under some great 
affliction, she exerted herself to go through her part as gaily and 
becomingly as possible, promised to dance with this gentleman and 
that—for she was besieyed by partners—and forced herself to wait 
patiently until a convenient moment might offer to hear an account 
of the wedding from Mr. Levison’s cousin. ‘This opportunity at 
length presented itself, and finding him at her side she ventured to 
ask as carelessly as possible— 

‘“ Has Mr. Levison gone yet ?”’ 

‘“No! they will start to-morrow morning. I took leave of 
them to-day. Did you ever hear, Miss Dormer, that it was unlucky 
to set out on a journey on Friday ? I told Levison not to forget his 
prayers before he would start in the morning.” 

‘“ What did he say ?”’ 

“Oh! he only laughed, of course.”’ 

‘* Do you expect to hear from him whilst he is away ?2”’ 

“No! he’ll hardly bother writing to me. Besides, what would 
he write about—fishes 2”’ 

‘‘Fishes!’’ she repeatedin surprise: ‘‘he won’t be fishing, surely?’’ 

“Well, yes!—or shooting ; it’s for that they went there. Ob, 


Do ?) 
* 99 


he'll have good sport! 

“ Does he expect it ?’’ asked Evelyn, witha gulp .She had not 
the heart for any kind of amusement, and she wondered too at the 
idea of fishing and shooting during a honeymoon. 

‘‘Of course,’’ said the young fellow exuberantly: ‘‘ sorry I 
did'nt go myself. I was near doing so. Know what prevented me, 
too ;’’ and then he glanced at his companion expressively, but it was 
quite thrown away. She was entirely engrossed by the matter in 
band, and could think of nothing but of this strange method of pass- 
ing a honeymoon, and also of his looking forward to it with antici- 
pations of enjoyment, though, for that matter, they were chosen 


perhaps, to make it enjoyable, and to enable him to entertain Miss 
Vhallis in, probably, the best way, by choosing those manly pleasures 
which were most likely to amuse himself. 


But she asked—for, like any woman, she would not lose the pain 
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‘¢¢ And did Mr. Levison say himself that he expected to be very 


pleasant whilst away ¢”’ 

“T believe so,’’ he replied, not feeling very sure on the pomt, 
and thinking it hardly worth while to remember whether he spoxe 
truly or not. ‘“ Why should they go to Norway if it were not for 
the sport? Winterhaven intends going on to Russia, and he hopes 
to induce Arthur to go with him. They’re as thick as two thieves, 
you know ; they were in India together.”’ 

“To Norway! what a place to bring a bride!’’ she could not 
help saying. 

‘‘ Who said he brought a bride there!’’ laughed the careless 
young fellow. ‘‘ No one would ever think of calling Winterhaven 
one. He hasa beard as long as your hair if it were let down. 
But it can’t be possible that you didn’t hear,’’ he added, remember- 
ing what she had said. 

“* Hear what ?”’ 

*€ All about the wedding. Of course you heard 2”’ 

‘* Really, Lord Thalberg, I heard nothing. I don’t read the 
papers. I suppose it was like other weddings.’’ 

‘“‘ Really it wasn’t! There was this difference—there is usually 
a bride at other weddings, isn’t there? Generally speaking a bride 
is indispensable. It is hard to fancy a wedding without one. Well, 
it happens that my cousin’s was curiously wanting in that article. 
She was nowhere,”’ and he laughed so heartily and so long as to 
draw the eyes of others upon his handsome boyish face, which was 
perfectly convulsed with merriment, and so confused Evelyn that 
she did not know what to make of him. 

‘* Was Miss Challis ill, then ?”’ she asked at length, when he had 
moderated his laughter sufficiently to attend to her. 

‘‘ No, but reported missing, The bird was flown, in fact. How 
was it that you didn’t hear of it before this? All London is rmging 
with the news. I told Levison I wouldn’t quiz him. They'll all 
let fly at him, of course—it is such a sell, you know.”’ 

“ But I do not understand! How—what do you mean? The 
bird flown! You don’t mean to speak of Miss Challis, surely ?”’ 

** Yes, of Miss Challis. She was to have been the bride, you 
know, and she was gone; and so there was no wedding.”’ 

‘‘ But where was she gone to? And of course she will return.” 

“ Scarcely,”’ laughed Thalberg, ‘‘ seeing that she is Lady Crawley 
now. The fact is,’’ he added, perceiving her extreme bewilde 
“* she went off with Lord Crawley the very morning she was to have 
been married to my cousin, without any notice to any one. It was 
a nasty trick ; of course, I mustn’t say anything against the lady, 
though it was my cousin she jilted, but one can’t help thinking you 
know that it couldn’t have been much worse. However, Levison took it 
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in the right way—like a philosopher, upon my word! He is as jolly 
to-day as if he were getting a bride, instead of losiug one. He is 
bearing it uncommonly well I must say. They can’t quiz him.”’ 

' She made no answer. For one moment she buried her face in 


; her hands; for one brief moment she yielded to the sensation of 
, rapturous delight which filled her at this news. How could she 
help being rejoiced at it? He was free—her Arthur still—her 

own—her very own. And there was no wrong in this rejoicing. 
t Miss Challis had pleased herself, and he was free. She did not go 

on to think of what might be now. She was only so thankful that 
she might still love him and think of him, knowing that there was 
- nothing to forbid her doing so, and I am afraid she did not very 
‘ deeply sympathise in his disappointment. Perhaps she guessed, 


o however, that it was not a very grievous one. There must have 
been some expression betraying this want of sympathy to make her 
not very observant companion remark, when he again caught a 
glimpse of her face— 


1e ‘You look awfully glad! Is it about that? I thought you f 
would be sorry for Arthur, he having been your guardian. Though | 

5 I laughed in that way, ’pon honour, I am very sorry myself.’’ 

e 


But he was laughing again, partly because that was pretty 
much his normal condition, and partly, perhaps, for sympathy with 
e. the rapturous expression which, in spite of herself, betrayed how 


wo very far from sorry she was; but she was nevertheless confused 

as ® by his remarking it. 

at “Oh yes, of course ; but perhaps he doesn’t care—I mean, does 
he? Did not you say that he bore it very well?’’ and after these 

ad intelligible observations she stopped and blushed lamentably. 
“Of course I am sorry,’’ she added presently, recovering her wits 

yw somewhat, “ that is, if it grieves Mr. Levison very much.’”’ This 

- was a safe qualification. 

a) 


‘*But it doesn’t; he seems not to care a fig about it. The 
| fellow couldn’t care about anything, I do believe. Now, if it were 
he me, and somebody else were she, I’d follow Crawley and - 

‘*Shoot him!’’ said Evelyn, laughing; ‘‘ that would be very 
ou wicked. But I suppose she likes Lord Crawley better, and Mr. 
Levison thinks it would be a pity to make her a widow so very 
soon.’’ 
ley “Ha! ha!—not bad! Now I call that wicked, I do! You 

mean that he wouldn’t take the trouble—that she’s not worth it. 
we Oh, ch! But you know her, don’t you? She is handsome.”’ 





vas ‘* Yes—handsome,’’ replied Evelyn, in a tone which seemed to 
dy, # imply ‘what else can we say in her favour?’ But remembering 


what reason she had to be grateful to Miss Challis, she added more 
generously, ‘‘ yes, very handsome, and I hope she will be happy 
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with Lord Crawley. I suppose she had liked him before she was 
engaged to Mr. Levison.”’ 

“‘] believe it was so. Jennie told me long ago that there used 
to be talk about her and Crawley ; and it was thought at one time 
that they would be married. She heard it from Letitia. She was 
a good deal put out by this affair, having taken the trouble, you 
know, and everything being prepared ; but she told me she didn’t 
think Arthur would be inconsolable. He must have a hankering 
after some one else. Can it be that Letitia means? What do 
you think ?”’ 

‘*O really, Lord Thalberg, of course I couldn’t know—that is, 
I believe so—I hope he'll enjoy himself,’’ said the perplexed 
Evelyn, in despair. ‘ Does he like the gentleman who accom. 
panies him?’’ she asked, to sheer the conversation off that em- 
barrassing point which was near making shipwreck of her self- 
possess1on. 

‘* Yes ; they’re gone in his yacht. It’s a stunner. Did you 
ever go down to Malta or Greece, Miss Dormer? It’s a grand sail 
all along the Mediterranean, and the delightfullest thing at all the 
nice sudden squalls that come on, and lay you on your beam-ends 
inatwinkling. I am only jesting, of course; and its no such 
thing ; and if you and Jennie will come in my yacht, you'll find 
you'll like it. My mother can’t live at home at all; but they are 
to be here in another fortnight. Eh, will you come? Shall I ask 
Lord Cheneys ?”” 

“Oh, no, please. I couldn’t think of it—just now, at least; 
perhaps some othertime. Please, do not speak of it to my father,” 
said Evelyn, dismayed at the thought of Lord Cheneys taking it 
into his head, and saying, ‘‘ Evelyn, perhaps you ought to go,’’ in 
that quiet way of his, which, however, always seemed a command ; 
for she felt no inclination for the trip. It did not occur to her 
that her father might object to the arrangement. 

‘Oh, of course, if you don’t wish it, I won't,’’ he replied, 
gallantly ; ‘‘ but Iam sorry, all the same. Can't think why you 
wouldn’t come.”’ 

‘* How long does Mr. Levison intend to stay away ?”’ she asked, 
deserting the subject unceremoniously. She had become very brave 
within the last few minutes. | 


“He didn’t say. It’s a very sudden notion, of course. Win- 
terhaven came down for the wedding, meaning to go away to 


Norway after it; and when Miss Challis gave him the slip in that 
extraordinary way, Arthur said he’d go too. By-the-bye, he gave 
me a message for you. I was near forgetting that.”’ 

‘What was it, please ?”’ : 

‘* He said I was to tell—Oh! Miss Dormer, there’s a waltz, and 
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you know you promised me the next. Don’t you think you’ve 
rested enough ?”’ 

She knew she had no chance of escape that time, and so 
yielded ; and when that was over, there was a quadrille, and one or 
two other partners came up and claimed her hand, and it was a 
good deal later in the night when she got another opportunity. 
But the moment it offered, she was not slow to seize it, looking, 
too, a little more eager than she ought. But when she asked him, 
Lord Thalberg had forgotten all about it. 

‘*You were just going to tell me before I danced with you—I 
wish I hadn’t !’’ said the chagrined young lady to herself; ‘‘ you 
don’t deserve it, to go and forget Ais message so soon.”’ 

‘* But it wasn’t for you—did I say so? To be sure it was about 
you,’ said the aggravating Thalberg. ‘‘ Do you see that young 
fellow over there, asking the girl in green—it’s Lady Strasdeer—to 
dance with him? Well, you’ll hardly believe what I am going to 
tell you about him.”’ 

‘* Please, don’t tell me anything about him. I have no curiosity 
whatever to hear the story.”’ 

“Whew! what’s the matter?’ said the bungler, mentally ; 
then seeing with his corporeal eyes that something was the matter, 
—for there was certainly a cloud on the fair, girlish face,—he set 
himself to discover the cause of it. ‘‘] believe you’d rather hear 
about Levison. You're deucedly anxious about him,”’ said he, 
suddenly, and without forethought—it was only that it had struck 
him. 

“You know he was my guardian,’’ she replied, primly. 

‘Qh, yes! I wish I had been your guardian instead! I beg 
pardon !—I didn’t mean to say that. What’s this I was going to 
tell you?—confound it!’’ said Lord Thalberg, mentally, “ here's 
another——’’ 

It was a Mr. Cust, coming to claim her as a partner, and so 
she lost that opportunity too. It was very vexatious. Was she 
never to hear what Arthur had said? And perhaps that stupid 
Thalberg would forget it altogether. It was quite as likely as not, 
only it was not right to call him stupid, for he was anything but 
that; but he was so tantalising. 

At last, having the swain once more at her side, she resolved 
she would not dance, come who might; she would plead fatigue, 
and so get out of it; and then she said, slily, not caring to excite 
his suspicions even in the very least, as she kad done before— 

‘It must be very pleasant to get away to Norway. I am sure 
gentlemen like it a great deal better than coming to things—like 
this, for instance. It’s such a bore to be dancing ¢ontinually.”’ 
“Yes, and especially with partners you don’t careabout. Lam 
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sure I’d rather not dance at all than with such a one as that Clara 
Nescombe. Isn’t she a fright ?”’ 

“No, indeed ; I thought her a very nice girl, and I am sure | 
thought you admired her. Perhaps you are wishing to go to her 
now, and I must not be keeping you here with me.”’ 

“You know very well Iam not. There is no one in the room 
I care to dance with, except one, and her name begins with 
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an ‘ Ki. 

‘*Oh, yes—Miss Ellenbourg; I thought as much. She is over 
there; you can catch a glimpse of her new and then through the 
crowd. There is papa speaking to her now. Don’t let me keep 
you, Lord Thalberg. I'll do quite well, and there is a waltz just 
begun.”’ 

“Will you dance? I know you are orly chatting about the 
Ellenbourg girl. Do come !”’ 

‘*] don’t understand what ‘chaffing’ means, sir,’’ said the 
young lady, with dignity—being a debutante of Lady Eastlawn’s, 
she never indulged in slang—‘‘ and I won’t dance. I thought I 
told you I was tired.”’ 

“I beg your pardon !—it’s a vulgar word, I know, but those 
kind of things slip on one. Yon are not angry?’’ said he, seating 
himself once more when she would not dance. ‘‘ Really, there is 
Jennie. Where on earth did she come from? Thought they 
weren’t to be at home for a fortnight ; but I believe she was to come 
home with somebody else. Forgot all about it. There she 1 
dancing with Fred. Saunders.”’ 

‘* Yes, I see her. I am surprised—you’re having told me, you 
know, that she wasn’t at home yet. I must go to her when she 
has done dancing. Are there savages in Norway ?’’ asked Evelyn, 
with an extraordinary conversational jump. She did not need the 
information, but at the moment she could not think of any other 
way of drawing down the subject. 

“Oh, dear, no! What put that into your head? You're 
afraid he’ll be eaten up, I suppose ; he is well able to take care of 
himself, however—but there’s not, of course!’’ And then he won- 
dered where she could have been educated. Trifling as Was his 
own stock of knowledge, he could boast of being better inform | 
than that, even though he was disgracefully plucked at college. 
But as he had already been more than once in that country, he 
ought not, perhaps, to have applauded himself for that. He had had 
an opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge, which she ha¢ 
not. ‘‘ But that reminds me Levison told me to let bim know hoy 
you were when I had seen you. He hadn’t seen you for an age, ! 
said—some time last year, I believe. But, of course, I told him you 
were quite well, and that I wasn’t going to write off to Norway ' 
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him. When he couldn’t come to find out for himself, let him wait 
until he returns.”’ 

Now, somehow she did not like this. Why was he in such a 
hurry to go away? or would not the Duke of Winterhaven, his 
friend, wait a few days for him to visit his friends? Of course, he 
would. And then his saying, carelessly, to his cousin, ‘‘ that it was 
an age since he had last seen her!’’ Oh! she could never speak in 
that way of the day she had left Manor Melleray. ‘‘Some time 
last year!’’ It was this year. Had he forgotten it already, or did 
it occupy so little share of his thoughts that he should be uncertain 
as to the date? But perhaps he had spoken in that way purposely, 
and she must not cavil at anything he said at this time, as, of 
course, he must be annoyed by Miss Challis’s treatment of him. 
And, moreover, a good deal perhaps might be set down to Lord 
Thalberg’s way of putting it; he had such an imperfect memory. 
Now that it was permitted to her to think of him, she must think 
of him pleasantly, and allow no souwpcon of chagrin to interfere 
with the position he held in her mind. 

And then Jennie came up, and all three were soon talking 
merrily over this affair, which had created quite a sensation in the 
fashionable world—so merrily that no one would think they had any 
compassion for the gentleman who had been jilted ; and, to be sure, 
he would not, perhaps, expect them to pity him. 











A YOUNG CURATE’S EXPERIENCES. 


Tue Eastern fable of the man stripping himself, and diving 
into a well after a casket, which a weeping stranger tells him he 
has dropped into it, and subsequently finding neither casket in the 
well nor clothes and stranger on the land, is applicable to most 
young clergymen on their first beginning parochial visitation. If 
they do not lose clothing through their credulity, they are very apt 
to throw away various other useful commodities on plausible and 
undeserving objects. In the case of the Oriental, experience, if 
not truth, was a casket he found in the well, and he might have 
paid more dearly for it than at the cost of his garments; in the 
case of the young curate, a less heavy outlay is necessary, and his 
experience is not only bought, now and then, without the loss of 
money, but he also finds himself possessor, not of experience only, 
but often of a comfortable clothing of ridicule, warranted to wear 
for a long time. 

Not that we ever, as a class, are exempt from being imposed upon, 
and so making ourselves ridiculous. My experience was bought in 
a midland county-town, in a swarming factory population. The 
vicar of the parish was no easy dupe; long practice had made him 
tolerably correct in his personal observations ; and yet he once was 
egregiously taken in. An aged woman sent for him, late on a 






















Saturday evening, ostensibly to be ‘‘ visited ’’ spiritually—really : 
to beg. He found her in what had been a stable, lying on a heap 
of rags and straw, weak and desolate. ‘“‘She had no friends about, 
and was from a distant parish.’’ With his usual liberality, he ] 
got her food, and had her made as comfortable for the night as cir. . 
cumstances would allow. Next morning he brought the case ¢ 
before the congregation, with such effect that he was able to send a Q 
district visitor to her with bedding and blankets, besides retaining a 
small sum for weekly payments. In course of time it came out t 
that the old lady had a husband in the workhouse of this very D 
parish, and had migrated into her present abode solely on specula- t! 
tion, having heard that the poor were better looked to, as regarded 
temporalities, in that than in the district to which she belonged! ¥ 
He was a heartless man who would mention the little affair to the nr 
vicar for many a long day after the dénouement ! W 
In this parish, then,—a factory population of some 6000, cooped tg 
up into dens and alleys, which had been cut off and made into 4 A 
sub-district, with a church (built in ‘‘ Dead.dog-and-rat-lane ” St 


schools, and parsonage,—did I begin to learn experience. I ha 
been for a year in avery small agricultural village, where r 
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poverty, if ever felt, was at once relieved, and where my duties 
were wholly spiritual. Now, however, I found myself armed, not 
only with Bible and Prayer-book, but also with a cheque-book for 
making out relief-orders. We had no one in the parish who visited 


































ny [ except the incumbent and myself, and no person, except the small 
he tradespeople, above the poorest class ; lodging-house keepers, beer- 
he shop-keepers, and costermongers, being the aristocracy of Black 
st Lion-street. 

If By the way, my education in the “‘ ticket-of-relief’’? line wa‘ 
pt limited. At one time I was inveigled into making out an order for 
nd half a stone of bread,—this was from letting the beggar be chooser 
if too much; at another I made an order for a quarter of a pound of 
ve rice,—this was from letting the beggar be chooser too little. At 
he another time I refused altogether, and got poked in the ribs and 
iis stomach in the open street, and in broad daylight, and held up by 
of the operator, a semi-intoxicated Irishman, as a “stingy, mane- 
y, spirited cratur,’’ to the great diversion of many spectators. 


ar But the object of the present paper is to show, from one special 

instance, how far some of the professional beggars will go in 
i, hypocrisy, and how carelessly—nay, how awfully—they will use 
0 the most solemn rites and observances of the Gospel, in order to 


he impose with success upon those who are, either from position or 
im principle, known to be ready to give relief. 
‘as One Friday evening I was writing in my rooms, when the ser- 
a vant called me downstairs to see a person who wished me to go and 
ly visit a sick man. On going to the passage I found a man, a 
ap stranger to me, who begged me to go to a certain licensed lodging- 
it, house, where a friend of his lay apparently dying. He had been, 
he he said, to the parsonage, where he was told to come to me, the 
ir. vicar being too busy to attend. I offered to accompany him at 
se once, but he said his friend was now under the effects of an opiate, 
La and it would be better to wait another hour or so. 
a At the time named I went. The house was well known to me, 
ut though the lodgers were, of course, constantly changing, being 
ry mostly tramps, or, as now called, ‘‘ travellers.’”” As I turned up 
a. the yard, I nearly ran against a man coming out, whom I saw by 
ed vaslight was Father O’Donnell, the Romish priest. As there 


were Romish families in the court, I viewed his being there as a 
matter of course. On my knocking, the door was opened by the 
woman of the house, who bade me come in, and pointed to a cur- 
tain, or rather quilt, which hung across one corner of the room. 
Around the fire sat some half-dozen men and women, talking, 
smoking, and laughing, with no signs whatever of awe at the state 
of the man behind the curtain, or of sympathy with his sufferings. 
Passing by them, I went behind the curtain. On a couch lay the 
3—S Z 
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man, half dressed, but covered with the bedclothes; by him was 
the man who had fetched me. The opiate had evidently failed, 
The look of strong bodily agony—the eyes starting—the hands 
wildly tearing his clothes—the half-inarticulate cries—the convulsed 
writhings of a large, strong-built frame, writhings so violent that 
his companion had to hold him to prevent his rolling on to the 
floor ;—all this came upon me so unexpectedly, that, for the 
moment, I felt quite unable to discharge my duties of offering 
ghostly counsel and advice, which I felt certain the poor wretch 
needed. At length the paroxysms subsided; he became calmer, 
and sank back on the pillow utterly exhausted with the frightful 
struggle. He was, however, too weak to speak but a few words, 
I accordingly asked his friend who he was, and such other leading 
questions as would give me a clue to the right course of dealing 
with him spiritually. I found that “ Richard,’’ as he called him, 
was a native of Derby, whither he was returning, after a few months’ 
absence, in search of work; that he was suffering from a tumour 
in the stomach, which would probably carry him ‘off in one of his 

paroxysms ; that the parish doctor had visited him, and given no 
hopes of his lasting many days, but that be had a strong wish to 
get to Derby, and die among his friends,—though my informant 
looked significantly at me, with a shake of the head, as he 
said this. 

“Richard ’’ now took a spoonful of brandy, and seemed more 
able to speak ; I accordingly addressed myself to him. 

*¢ Richard,’’ I said—(and here let me say how much better it is 
to call a man by his name than “ my friend;’’ an appellation the 
poor man knows is closely akin to what he hates—patronising) — 
** Richard, as you are weak, shall I read you something out of the 
Bible?’’ I chose the 23rd Psalm ; he repeated it after me, word for 
word. I spoke of the “ valley of the shadow of death ;’’ had he 
any fear of passing through it? ‘No; none !—it would lead him 
to his Father ; he feared it not ; its sting had been taken away by 
Christ.”’ But I cannot repeat here all that he said. Suffice i 
that there was no presumptuous boasting, but clear, well-defined 
Scriptural views of the Gospel. Plainly he knew the Bible well; 
he was humble and yet hopeful—confident of heaven, yet not 
rhapsodical. He appeared now to be a good deal stronger, and 
better able to talk than at first. I found from him that he had 
been a communicant at one of the churches at Derby some ten 
years. “ Would I administer the sacrament to him if he lived till 
next day?’’ This, I told him, must rest with the vicar. ‘* Would 
I read something to him—the 16th chapter of St. John?’’ I began, 
but had scarcely read a few verses before the paroxysm again seized 


him,—the same horrible writhings, the same wild rollings of the 
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eyes, while, from time to time, he cried to the Saviour to receive 
his soul, and give him patience. His friend evidently expected 
this to be the final struggle. I had never seen a person die, and 
stood by in mingled awe and curiosity, watching to see the end. 
But again the struggles cease; he sinks back, feeble, exhausted, 
half dead, on to the pillow, and lies like one asleep. Faint words 
of hope and prayer seemed to float upwards from his lips. Deeply 
impressed, I stooped down and whispered a verse of the Psalm | 
had read. He feebly took my hand in his, and put it to his lips. 
Sleep then followed, which his friend, who seemed thoroughly to 
understand the symptoms, whispered to me was a hopeful sign. 

Leaving the sick thus to slumber, if he might, and with a mind 
full of high thoughts at this sublime calmness in the midst of agony 
and the present approach of death, I turned to the people in the 
room as I passed through, and said a few words of advice, showing 
the delight of being ready for death, like the man now passing 
away; and, pointing towards his couch, I: ended, “ Let our last 
end be like his!’’ <A faint smile was the only answer, except that 
the woman of the house asked me to help her to get some wine for 
the poor man. Ihad given money to his friend to pay his lodging, 
bearing that they had but very little between them ; I now gave her 
more, to procure wine and other necessaries, if he should want them. 

Next day I found Richard much better; indeed, he was dressed, 
sitting by the fire, with a Bible by him, and a short pipe in his 
mouth. He was full of hope that he should even now get to 
Derby, to die among his friends ; but still he seemed to dwell with 
more joy on his home above. He asked if 1 would administer the 
sacrament to him, which I was again unable to do then, but left 
him, after a short visit, and went off to the parsonage, to report to 
the vicar. 

On the Sunday afternoon the whole service devolved upon the 
curate; the congregation was generally very small, consisting 
mainly of mothers with their children, servants to the little aristo- 
crats, and a few of the Sunday-school teachers. As I went up 
through the nave into the vestry, on the day after my visit to 
Richard, I was equally astonished and pleased at seeing him in the 
church, and still more at hearing from the clerk that a strange 
man wished to return thanks for recovery from sickness. After 
service, I found him waiting for me in the porch, talking, mean-. 
while, with some of the women whose custom it was to stay about 
after service, and have a ‘‘ good talk.’’ He had already told them 
his history, and their tender hearts had set them to club together 
in order to help him on the way to Derby. I added a donation, 
and he left us with many prayers and blessings—the prayers and 
blessings of a dying man. 
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Iam bound to say, however, that one or two of the women 
looked puzzled, and one said plainly, ‘‘I don’t believe him half;”’ 
which I mourned over, as a proof of the hardening effects of, life in 
the factories. I saw Richard nomore. He left his lodging on the 
Monday. I thought much of him; I felt that he had done me 
good: he had been like a flower in the desert—one refreshing in- 
stance of real good among a countless throng of evil ones. 

A week or so after, I met, accidentally, Mr. Steel, the parish 
doctor ; a clever man, up to life, but, to my mind, sceptical as to 
real good in men. I felt glad to see him, for I could triumph over 
him. After various remarks, he asked me, ‘‘ By-the-bye, didn’t you 
see a man they called Richard at Carter’s lodging-house ?” 
**Yes.”’ ‘* What did you think of him?’’ My views were soon 
told. Hesmiled. ‘‘ Do you think he will live to get to Derby?” 
“Very likely—unless he gets taken up (not into heaven) before. 
Why, my good sir, he has traded on that little tumour in his 
stomach these dozen years! It’s a fortune to him! I don’t doubt, 
now, he got something out of you, and I know he got half-a-crown 
out of Father O’Donnell, and extreme unction into the bargain, 
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just before you_took kim up! 


















CLIMATE. 


CONSIDERING the extent to which we are all influenced by 
climate, and the value of changeable weather in these outlaying 
islands of the West for conversational purposes, it is surprising how 
little is really known about the subject, and about the importance 
of selecting the right place when we require to change the climatal 
conditions in which we have been accustomed to live. People 
fancy that if they can pass the winter in the south, they may 
insure favourable weather and evade the trials of an English incle- 
ment season. They fancy that the south must be warm and the 
north cold; and even in spite of personal experience they not 
unfrequently leave a healthy genial climate at home, or near at hand, 
to undergo all the discomforts of a strange residence in a district 
where the sun burns while the air freezes, and where the habits of 
the people are but ill-adapted to the requirements of an invalid. 

Simple as it may seem, and familiar as the word is to 
all of us, climate is an extremely complex matter, and one that 
depends on a singular variety of conditions. Of these, the most 
manifest and inclusive are heat, rain, cloud, wind, and electrical 
condition. They are, to a certain extent, dependent on each other ; 
but ultimately they may be traced to certain general causes, viz., 
(1) position in latitude; (2) size and form of land, whether de- 
tached island, archipelago, or continent; (3) elevation of land 
above the sea; (4) form, position, and elevation of neighbouring 
land ; (5) position, distance, and direction of the nearest contiuent ; 
(6) nature and temperature of the nearest marine current. 

These facts govern the climate because they govern the quantity 
and mode of distribution of heat, light, rain, wind, and electricity. 
It is curious and interesting to observe how this is done, and the 
almost entire independence of climate, properly so called, on mere 
latitude and longitude. 

Heat is a very essential part of climate. The absolute quantity 
of the sun’s rays falling upon any level unclouded spot on the 
earth’s surface during the year would depend strictly on the 
latitude. Provided, then, there were no difference in the quantity 
of cloud, there would be none in the quantity of heat received in 
Places similarly situated in this respect. But though the heat 
falling on all such places is the same, the quantity absorbed depends 
4 good deal on the nature of the rock and soil, while the proportion 

retained and available depends on the clearness of the air and the 
| amount of evaporation, as well as op the soil. Even in this 
simplest condition, therefore, places in the same latitude, and 
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apparently under similar conditions, vary greatly, and really receive 
and retain very different amounts of heat. But when it is consi. 
dered how much heat 1s added or taken away by hot or cold winds, 
how completely some places are sheltered and others exposed, how 
warm are many sunny slopes, and how much many valleys lose of 
their fair proportion of sunshine,—how often valleys, plains, and 
hill-tops are swept by cold winds, and rapidly cooled before the heat 
of the sun has time to penetrate into the soil and rock beneath — 
the inequalities of supply in different places under the same latitude 
will be seen to be infinite. 

The quantity of heat received in any spot is expressed in figures 
by the average height of the thermometer, during a whole year, 
estimated trom observations made daily, and extending over many 
years. For this result, it is necessary that observations should be 
first taken to determine the times of day at which the thermometer 
is nearest the average of the twenty-four hours. This being done 
carefully, the height of the thermometer is recorded with unfailing 
regularity at the same time, and when a sufficient number of 
records have been kept, the average is struck. ‘Thus at Greenwich 
the average or mean temperature of every day in the year has been 
determined, from observations ranging over a period of half a 
century, and from them it appears that the mean annual tem. 
perature falls a little short of 49° Fah. ;* this representing therefore 
the absolute heat. For other places in the same latitude in 
Europe, the difference is considerable, and the amount generally 
smaller; for the situation of England is favourable on the whole, 
and its temperature higher than that of many towns much further 
south in the interior of the Continent. A line drawn through all 
those places in Europe whose mean temperature is 49° would 
range a little south of Greenwich, but would gradually deflect 
Such a line is technically 





























southward in crossing towards Asia. 
called an isothermal line, or line of equal heat, and marks one point 
in the estimate ot climate. 

We all know, however, that to mske up this mean annual tem. 
perature we have many months of cold, and some of heat. In 
England, 
about 30%°, 


at Greenwich, the average temperature of January 3 
and of July nearly 62°, the other months being inter- 


mediate. So, again, the average temperature of the day in January 
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varies from on the 9th (the coldest day) to 38} on the 27th, 


which on the average of years is the warmest. The mean temper- 
ature of the days in July is less varied, changing only from 613° at 
the beginning Lo 622° towards the end: 
up in each case of a number of ditterent amounts. ¥ 

Then, again, every one is aware that it is warmer in the day 
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* The exact mean is 438°8°, 
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when the sun is shining than at night during his absence, and this 


Ny difference is often considerable. The highest and lowest temper- 
s, atures of each twenty-four hours are recorded by a special thermo- 
DW meter, and the amount shows the range of the thermometer for the 
of day. This also is subject to averages; and thus we have the 


nd average daily, monthly, and annual range calculated and recorded, 
as well as the mean annual range. 

It is by observations of this kind that we learn the mode in 
de which the heat is distributed ; a matter that affects climate to an 
extreme degree. ‘The mere quantity of heat actually received 
during the year on the earth at any place is unimportant in its in- 


- 
8 fluence on life, compared with the mode in which the distribution is 
nV effected ; so that one must judge of climate much more by the range 
be of the thermometer than by its average height. It would appear 
on to be an established fact that, ceteris paribus, more illness and 
ne death occurs when the mean daily temperature in Englnnd sinks 
iW below 45°, or rises above 65°, than at other times; and there is 
of not a doubt that a wide thermometer range greatly increases 


the mortality, and modifies all tabular statement of sanitary 
D condition. 
The range of temperature in our latitude may be estimated 


a 
ie either in respect to years, seasons, months, or days. The difference 
re is very great between winter and summer, and each month has its 
n own peculiarities; but the daily range of the thermometer marks 
y better the effect of temperature on health and vegetation than any 
, other single fact. 

xT The daily range is the extreme difference between the greatest 
i] heat of day, and the greatest cold of night; and the average must 
be obtained from a series of observations extended over many years. 
! There are no means of generalising in the science of meteorology 
. without abundant facts; and the facts are of no value unless the 
t instruments used are of the best manufacture, and have, previous to 


use, been carefully compared with known standards.* 

The average daily range of the thermometer at Greenwich is 
rather more than 16° Fah. In the month of December, however, 
it is little more than half that amount, while during the months 
trom May to September inclusive it is very much more than the 
mean, averaging indeed as much as 20°. In other parts of the 
country, especially in the south-west of England, both the average 
and the extremes are much smaller; and in the island of Guernsey 
the range is only half the Greenwich mean, and varies only during 
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) important is it to feel satisfied on this point, and on the methods by which ail 


‘astruments used have been proved accurate, that records are of little value unpro- 
vided with a distinct statement of the name of the maker of the thermometer, baro- 
meter, and rain-gauge employed, as well as of the observer himself. 
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the different months between 6° the smallest, and about 12° the 
largest, amount. The extreme range at Greenwich is in the 
month of July (nearly 21°), and the extreme in Guernsey is 
in June (114°). The smallest range in Guernsey is in the month 
of November. 

That the reader unaccustomed to consider this kind of statistical 
way of stating a fact may see more clearly the meaning and value 
of the difference of climate produced by a different range of ep 
temperature, let us present one or two familiar examples 
illustration. In London and the country around, it is not saoeoead 
when we rise in the morning and look at the thermometer, in the 
month of June or September, to find it little above 40°, and some- 
times it may not exceed 35°. If we have a register thermometer 
to refer to, we may find, (or the state of our garden-produce may 
show, in the absence of such an instrument) that there has been a 
sharp frost during the night. As the day advances, the sun shines 
warmly, and towards two o’clock the heat becomes very consider- 
able, the thermometer rising perhaps to 70°. ‘Towards sunset the 
heat diminishes rapidly ; at night, if the sky is clear, there will be 
a rapid radiation from the earth, and the cold will become severe, 
the thermometer falling again to the freezing-point. There is thus 
in the twenty-four hours a range of 38°. 

It may, however, happen, that after such a day as we have 
described, clouds will cover the sky at night, and the wind being 
warm, the night temperature will not fall below, if it even touch, 
44°, The next morning, the clouds continuing, poe the air being 
calm, the whole day may pass without the thermometer rising to 
50°. During this day, then, the range will only be 6° instead of 
40°, the average of the two days being 23°, made up in the way 
just alluded to. 

In contrast to the climate of London, where such changes are 
by no means unncommon, is the climate of the small island of 
Guernsey, a place in which the range of temperature is unques- 
tionably smaller than in any place in Europe of which we have 
any accurate records. In that island a night-frost in June or 
September is unknown; the thermometer rarely falls so low as 
45°, and rarely rises above 70°; the extreme range recorded in 
sixteen years being 36°, and the average range only 114°. During 
seventeen years’ continued observation in that island, the thermometer 
never once fell below 244° in winter, and never once rose above 
834° in summer, at the place of observation; while, during the 
same years, the thermometer at Greenwich has fallen in winter 
below the zero point, and risen in summer to upwards of 90°. 
It is easy to understand how greatly this difference of range 
may influence vegetation; for there are many trees and plants 
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that will flourish within certain limits of heat and cold, but that 
are killed at once by extremes of either. That beautiful and noble 
flower, the camellia (camellia japonica of botanists), cultivated only 
under glass in many parts of England, attains in Guernsey the pro- 

ortions of a tree, blooming freely in the open air from December 
to April, and in sheltered gardens is so covered with flowers, both 
red and white, that many thousands are not unfrequently obtained 
from a single tree in one season. ‘The orange-tree, under similar 
advantages of local position, flowers and fruits freely in the open 
air, the trees being covered with their golden burden just as in 
Portugal or the Mediterranean. Numerous other illustrations might 
be given of the result of this difference of range of temperature, 
and yet the difference of annual temperature between Guernsey and 
Greenwich is not much more than two degrees; and during some 
months of the year Greenwich has the warmer climate, judging by 
mean temperature. 

It is not easy to institute an exact comparison between the 
climates of Devonshire, the western parts of Cornwall, and the 
Channel Islands; for the observations required to do so properly 
have never been recorded. All parts of the western coast of Ireland, 
and south-west coast of England, are, however, remarkable for the 
small range of temperature as compared with the European conti- 
nent, or even with the east of England, although none are so re- 
markable as the little island we have mentioned, which stands out 
prominently in advance of all European land midway between 
England and France, in the mouth of the English Channel, exposed 
to the full influence of the great Atlantic Ocean adjoining. 

But temperature, though very important in its influence on 
climate, is by no means the only element for consideration. The 
barometer also records its facts concerning the pressure of the air, 
and various instruments are employed to register the direction and 
force of prevailing winds. 

The pressure of the air is as constantly altering under the in- 
fluence of changing temperature and wind, as the pressure of the 
water on the rise and fall of the tide, and the amount of difference 
is more considerable, more easily detected, and much more im- 
portant in its influence on animals and plants; for the air is exceed- 
ingly elastic, very easily affected by every cause of change, and, in 
return, a change in its condition at once affects all living nature. 
Just as there are tides in the sea, so there are tidal movements in 
the air,—waves of air passing along over our heads: sometimes we 
are buried under heavy pressure, and the barometer rises to show 
it; sometimes we are under ,the hollow of the wave, and the 
pressure is, for a time, greatly diminished. The air above us, 
being very elastic, adapts itself instantaneously to all these changes, 
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the different months between 6° the smallest, and about 12° the 
largest, amount. The extreme range at Greenwich is in the 
month of July (nearly 21$°), and the extreme in Guernsey is 
in June (114°). The smallest range in Guernsey is in the month 
of November. 

That the reader unaccustomed to consider this kind of statistical] 
way of stating a fact may see more clearly the meaning and value 
of the difference of climate produced by a different range of daily 
temperature, let us present one or two familiar examples in 
illustration. In London and the country around, it is not unusual, 
when we rise in the morning and look at the thermometer, in the 
month of June or September, to find it little above 40°, and some- 
times it may not exceed 35°. If we have a register thermometer 
to refer to, we may find, (or the state of our garden-produce may 
show, in the absence of such an instrument) that there has been a 
sharp frost during the night. As the day advances, the sun shines 
warmly, and towards two o’clock the heat becomes very consider- 
able, the thermometer rising perhaps to 70°. Towards sunset the 
heat diminishes rapidly ; at night, if the sky is clear, there will be 
a rapid radiation from the earth, and the cold will become severe, 
the thermometer falling again to the freezing-point. There is thus 
in the twenty-four hours a range of 38°. 

It may, however, happen, that after such a day as we have 
described, clouds will cover the sky at night, and the wind being 
warm, the night temperature will not fail below, if it even touch, 
44°. The next morning, the clouds continuing, and the air being 
calm, the whole day may pass without the thermometer rising to 
50°. During this day, then, the range will only be 6° instead of 
40°, the average of the two days being 23°, made up in the way 
just alluded to. 

In contrast to the climate of London, where such changes are 
by no means unncommon, is the climate of the small island of 
Guernsey, a place in which the range of temperature is unques- 
tionably smaller than in any place in Europe of which we have 
any accurate records. In that island a night-frost in June or 
September is unknown; the thermometer rarely falls so low as 
45°, and rarely rises above 70°; the extreme range recorded in 
sixteen years being 36°, and the average range only 113°. During 
seventeen years’ continued observation in that island, the thermometer 
never once fell below 244° in winter, and never once rose above 
834° in summer, at the place of observation; while, during the 
same years, the thermometer at Greenwich has fallen in winter 
below the zero point, and risen in summer to upwards of 90°. 
It is easy to understand how greatly this difference of range 
may influence vegetation; for there are many trees and plants 
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that will flourish within certain limits of heat and cold, but that 
are killed at once by extremes of either. That beautiful and noble 
flower, the camellia (camellia japonica of botanists), cultivated only 
under glass in many parts of England, attains in Guernsey the pro- 
portions of a tree, blooming freely in the open air from December 
to April, and in sheltered gardens is so covered with flowers, both 
red and white, that many thousands are not unfrequently obtained 
from a single tree in one season. The orange-tree, under similar 
advantages of local position, flowers and fruits freely in the open 
air, the trees being covered with their golden burden just as in 
Portugal or the Mediterranean. Numerous other illustrations might 
be given of the result of this difference of range of temperature, 
and yet the difference of annual temperature between Guernsey and 
Greenwich is not much more than two degrees; and during some 
months of the year Greenwich has the warmer climate, judging by 
mean temperature. 

It is not easv to institute an exact comparison between the 
climates of Devonshire, the western parts of Cornwall, and the 
Channel Islands; for the observations required to do so properly 
have never been recorded. All parts of the western coast of Ireland, 
and south-west coast of England, are, however, remarkable for the 
small range of temperature as compared with the European conti- 
nent, or even with the east of England, although none are so re- 
markable as the little island we have mentioned, which stands out 
prominently in advance of all European land midway between 
England and France, in the mouth of the English Channel, exposed 
to the full influence of the great Atlantic Ocean adjoining. 

But temperature, though very important in its influence on 
climate, is by no means the only element for consideration. The 
barometer also records its facts concerning the pressure of the air, 
and various instruments are employed to register the direction and 
force of prevailing winds. 

The pressure of the air is as constantly altering under the in- 
fluence of changing temperature and wind, as the pressure of the 
water on the rise and fall of the tide, and the amount of difference 
is more considerable, more easily detected, and much more im- 
portant in its influence on animals and plants ; for the air is exceed- 
ingly elastic, very easily affected by every cause of change, and, in 
return, a change in its condition at once affects all living nature. 
Just as there ure tides in the sea, so there are tidal movements in 
the air,— waves of air passing along over our heads: sometimes we 
are buried under heavy pressure, and the barometer rises to show 
it; sometimes we are under ,the hollow of the wave, and the 
pressure is, for a time, greatly diminished. The air above us, 
being very elastic, adapts itself instantaneously to all these changes, 
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and healthy persons do not readily perceive them except by the aid 
of instruments; but when out of health we become far more sensi- 
tive, and require no barometer to inform us of the vicinity of east 
or south-west winds, and the altered pressure consequent upon 
their advance towards us. 

The position of any place with regard to other land, the eleva- 
tion of the land adjacent, and the vicinity of a great ocean, 
are the local peculiarities that chiefly influence the character of 
prevailing winds. Thus, in England, the land extends towards 
the east, north-east, and south ; very high land is chiefly in the 
south-east, very cold land exists towards the north-east, a warm 
ocean lies to the west, and huge masses of ice float down in that 
ocean from the north to certain limits of latitude. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that east winds are dry, north-east winds generally 
dry end cold in spring, south-west winds warm and wet, north-west 
winds cold and wet in spring, and pleasant in summer and autumn, 
and south winds hot. It would be strange if it were otherwise. 
On the other hand, at New York, the contrary conditions prevail : 
east there corresponds with west here, west corresponds with our 
east ; north-east wind there comes over the ice floating down from 
the North Pole; while south-west winds come across the dry, hot 
plains west of the Mississippi. So with other localities : each has its 
own set of winds ; some are dry and burning, some moist and warm, 
some cold (whether wet or dry); and in all cases for a similar 
reason—namely, that the wind blowing across a large tract of the 
earth’s surface gradually acquires certain characteristics from the 
state of the surface. 

If, therefore, we would describe a climate, we cannot but allude 
to the nature and peculiarities of the prevailing winds. To say 
that north-east winds prevail in the east of England during a cer- 
tain season is to characterise that season as either hot or cold, 
according as the period of the year is summer or winter. The east 
winds of spring are cold, and sometimes wet, though more usually 
dry, because they pass over much land, giving out moisture rather 
than absorbing it. The east winds of summer are often hot, and 
always dry, because at that period Europe is far hotter than 
England. The south-west winds are almost always warm, and 
wet or dry according to the temperature of the land ; for 
absorbs much more moisture than cold. and theretore a Wi] 
saturated with water, coming within the influence of cold ear 
posits rain in large quantities, while the same wind, if ] 
over land heated above its own temperature, becomes positively 
dry, and ready to absorb moisture, and affects animals and plant 
accordingly. 

Bearing in mind these remarks, the reader will understand the 
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importance of position as influencing climate. There is, however, 
another point: near the extreme edge of a continent, and in all the 
islands situated near the border-land of a continent and a great 
ocean, there is inevitably a great contest of opposing winds. On 
the coast of Europe, where England is situated, there is a frequent 
meeting of wet westerly winds with dry easterly winds. Through- 
out the year the former change but little in temperature, because 
the ocean retains a much more average heat than the land; but 
the latter change exceedingly. Thus in summer the east winds 
are often intensely hot, and in winter equally cold. During the 
former season, the east winds, heated by the earth, are displaced by 
the cooler west winds coming from the sea; during the latter, the 
warmer westerly breezes are displaced by the cold east winds. The 
great seat of these changes must be the fringe of land near the 
ocean, and the islands adjacent. Here the storm-winds blow; on 
these shores the battle rages ; and at those critical periods between 
the seasons in the months of March and April, in the early year, 
and of September and October in the later, the result is seen in the 
in the so-called equinoctial gales, for which these seasons are so un- 
favourably notorious. 

Nor is this the only result of the opposing winds. Where air, 
warm and moist, comes in contact with other air colder and not 
extremely dry, the mixed air is unable to retain the whole of the 
moisture in an invisible form, and the water contained becomes 
visible in fog and mist, if it does not fall in rain. Thus the shores 
of England, on the south coast especially, are enveloped in fog 
during, or at the commencement of, the east winds of spring and 
autumn, and even in summer a sudden change of wind will often 
be exhibited in this very disagreeable form. 

The quantity of rain falling when the clouds, formed at the con- 
tact of winds of different temperature, are unable longer to retain 
the water they have absorbed, will depend much on local circum. 
stances ; but, like the quantity of storm-wind, it is sure to be 
largest near the shores of an ocean. _ Ireland from its position, and 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Wales, from their high land, are 
the most remarkable districts, in this respect, in our part of the 
world. In the tropics, where, owing to the much higher tempera- 
ture of the earth and air, the quantity of water carried up into, and 
held in solution by, the air is enormously greater than in Europe, 
the rains are proportionally heavier; although, even in this 
respect, particular places in the lake district of England almost 
tival the West-Indian Islands. Climate is greatly influenced, not 
only by the rain-fall, but by the proportion of cloud in the atmo- 
sphere ; and not only by the amount of rain, but by the number of 
days during the year on which it falls, and the mode of its distribu- 
tion. 
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The general conditions of the climate of England are not very 
unfavourable in this respect, notwithstanding the prevalent impres- 
sion among foreigners that the sun never shines in England. 

It is probably not far from the truth to say that there are few 
countries where each day of the year generally contains so fair a 
share of weather on which it is safe and pleasant to be exposed to 
the air as many parts of England. Owing to the conditions already 
alluded to, the number of days partially clouded is very large; so 
large, indeed, that one can hardly say that it is much less than 
three hundred and sixty-five. But the quantity of cloud is rarely 
sutficient to hide the sky during the whole day, except during the 
equinoctial seasons. Generally there is a mixture of fair and 
cloudy weather every day, and though we do not often enjoy unin. 
terrupted sunshine, we rarely suffer from long-continued unfavour- 
able seasons. Rain seldom falls so heavily as to do mischief ; and 
few parts of the country, except those near the level of the sea, 
suffer seriously from floods even in extraordinary seasons. 

In this respect, again, both animal and vegetable life are 
favourably influenced by our island climate. While in the interior 
of Europe the corn crops are sometimes much heavier, and the vine 
ripens its fruit in the open air, the cold of winter is often intense, 
and the summer heat scorching. On the other hand, the average 
temperature and frequent rain-fall on the western shores of the 
Continent, and especially in the islands there situated, insure a 
permanent clothing of vegetation, singularly pleasing to the eye, 
and by no means unprofitable to the farmer. ‘The clouded state of 
the air also, while it keeps off much heat, does not appear to be 
unfavourable to the growth and ripening of many very valuable 
crops, and the variety of crops fully makes up for the comparative 
certainty, but very limited range, of useful vegetable products in 
other countries. Itis also well known that almost all domesticated 
animals are most healthy and admit of fullest development in the 
comparatively moist and changeable but moderate climate of the 
coast, than in the more extreme temperatures and more regulated 
conditions of the interior of a large tract of Jand. 

The electrical condition of the air is an element of climate 
which, though not yet measured very satisfactorily, is too important 
to pass without notice. The condition of the air recognised by 
meteorologists under the term ozone has yet to be explained; but 
that the air is subject to very singular and important electrical 
changes, marked and measured by the methods used to determine 
the presence and quantity of ozone in the atmosphere, is beyond 
doubt. During certain seasons, and in certain places, the aif 
becomes highly unfavourable to human constitutions ; or, in othey 
words, it so acts on the human frame as to induce fever and othe 
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diseases, apparently without reference to mechanical impurities 
contained in it. Assuming that this is owing tv some determinable 
state, and combining observations, it would seem clear that the mias- 
matic condition is generally accompanied by a peculiar want of 
development of ozone, which is supposed to mean that the air is 
then in an exceptional electric state, within the power of observa- 
tion to record. 

In this, as in so many other matters, the vicinity of the ocean, 
and the constant freshening of the air by mixture with other air 
that has passed over a large extent of sea, seems favourable to life ; 
while the influence of a large tract of land is the contrary. Islands 
are therefore, ceteris paribus, more healthy than places far removed 
from the sea, although there is no doubt that some islands, 
especially in the tropics, where the decay of organic matter is ex- 
tremely rapid, are among the least healthy localities. 

Electric storms can hardly be said to influence climate very 
much, although they are generally regarded as leaving the atmo- 
sphere in a more healthy state than before the storm. Hail, 
essentially an electric result, is occasionally produced in the air in 
all countries ; hail-storms of moderate extent being chiefly common 
in the vicinity of the sea, while very severe hail-storms in temperate 
latitudes are more frequent in the interior of a continent. 

So many matters combining to produce a certain kind of 
climate, it is clear that even in the same very small tract of land 
there may be differences in this respect. How great these dif- 
ferences are, and how many varieties may be found, even within a 
very short distance, can hardly, however, be understood without 
much careful inquiry. In England, the climate of Brighton and 
that of Torquay are well known to differ essentially. The climate 
of Bath is very different from that of Cheltenham; and Malvern, 
again, is different from both. All these are quite distinct from 
Harrogate, and Harrogate is different from Scarborough, while both 
are unlike the lake districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
would be difficult at present to say exactly why these differences 
exist ; but the fact is notorious, and the full bearing of such a fact 
is extremely important. 

There is, however, hardly any thing more curious in respect to 
the differences of climate existing between places under conditions 
apparently very similar than has been observed in the case of the 
Channel Islands. The two small islands of Jersey and Guernsey, 

hot much more than twenty miles apart, are both table-lands of 
about the same elevation, both possess the same kind of soil, and 
the same granitic substratum of rock underlies both. They thus 
offer no differences that are appreciable geographically ; but they 
are yet extremely different in respect to climate. In Guernsey, as 
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already stated, the range of temperature is singularly small. In 
Jersey, while the mean annual temperature is almost exactly the 
same as in the sister island, the summer is hotter, the winter is 
colder, and the daily range of the thermometer is recorded as so 
very much greater as to have led to careful inquiry as to the 
accuracy of the observations developing so remarkable a fact. In 
the official returns of the climate of these two islands, published in 
the Registrar-General’s report, it was found necessary to distinguish 
their mean ranges of temperature as quite incommensurable. ‘The 
range in Jersey, except in the month of August, is always greater 
than in Guernsey, and usually very much greater; so that, in spite 
of all probabilities, the climate of the larger island, situated a little 
nearer France, seems to resemble in its amount of variation of tem- 
perature some parts of the coast of Devonshire, while Guernsey is 
altogether exceptional in its great equability. 

It is not only in difference of the thermometer range that these 
two islands differ from each other. The barometer, the rain-gauge, 
and the anemometer, or wind measurer, tell the same tale. There 
is more frequent but less considerable difference in the pressure of 
the air, more rain and more cloud in Guernsey than in Jersey; the 
rain, when it falls, is also heavier, and the clouds pass more rapidly 
over the sky. The air is alsomore humid and more generally damp 
in the smaller island. 

The inference derived from these singular differences of climate 
in the case of two islands closely adjacent is not so obscure or difh- 
cult to trace as in the case of two parts of the same land, and is 
valuable and instructive to the student of meteorology as well as to 
the general reader. 

The climate of Jersey is, on the whole, more extreme than that 
of Guernsey, just as the climate of Europe generally is more 
extreme than that of England, and that of England more so than 
that of Ireland. The outlying lands—those nearest the Atlantic, 
and those most completely detached—possess most nearly the 
climate of the ocean, and the lands far within the continent exhibit 
an exact contrast. Wet winds blow from the sea, and as they 
advance inland become drier; so that when they reach the 
opposite coast, they are the driest that can be felt, unless there are 
large tracts in the interior covered with water. Cold winds blow 
from the Pole, but become hotter as they near equatorial land. 
Winds blowing over the lofty snow-covered Alps are always cold, 
and those coming across the sandy plains of Africa are always hot; 
but as they advance, they also become modified, and if they meet, 
they cannot fail to influence each other. On the other hand, winds 
blowing from the warm waters that cross the Atlantic from the 


Gulf of Mexico are at first wet and hot, and only become cold and 
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dry when they have crossed mountains, and discharged in the shape 
of rain their excess of moisture. These inferences are so evident, 
that they only require to be pointed out; but they are often 
forgotten, and the simplest elements of climate are neglected or even 
denied by those who ought to know all that is known about them. 

And it is evident that these simple principles, applied to other 
less-known lands than Europe, must be equally true, and must 
lead to just conclusions. When, on the east coast of Australia, 
north of Sydney, the east winds blow like a sirocco, with a tempera- 
ture and force like that of the blast from the mouth of a vast 
furnace, what is this but an indication of the dryness and heat of 
the interior of that continent? That they only exhibit this pecu- 
larity at certain seasons is equal proof that, at other times, the 
interior is neither so hot nor so dry. 

Wherever, then, prevalent winds are characterised by certain 
peculiarities of condition, whether they be wet or dry, hot or cold, 
it is clear that they have been subjected to influences which are 
usually not difficult to comprehend. Climate is so affected by 
them, that the direction of a mountain-chain scarcely visible in the 
horizon, the position of a large tract of distant lowland, the presence 
at special seasons of icebergs floating in a sea a thousand miles 
away, or the fact of a current of water crossing, by a marine cur- 
rent, some great ocean that washes the shores,—these are the simple 
elements from which the general climate of a country may be 
deduced ; while the level of the land, the course of a river, the 
range of a few low hills, will any of them be sufficient to produce a 
local modification sufficient to alter the details, and greatly affect 
health and vegetation. 

And if, in the course of ages, a change should take place in any 
of these elements, by the alterations that are constantly being 
produced by great natural forces always at work on the earth, it is 
clear that the climate must undergo a corresponding modification. 
If, for example, by a convulsive movement, or by a series of small 
alterations of level, the Gulf stream should make its way through 
the Valley of the Mississippi to the great Jakes of North America— 
thus diverting a current of warm water that now crosses the 
Atlantic, and removing its great influence from European to 
American lands—the result would be to diminish very considerably 
the average annual temperature of all parts of Europe, but chiefly to 
render the British Islands exceedingly less warm, and somewhat less 
wet, than they are at present. If, at the same time, the lands of 
northern Europe, and the bottom of the Polar Sea adjacent to them, 
were elevated, the ice that now stops short of Norway might reach 
permanently as low as Scotland, and parts of Europe might be in 
the condition of Greenland and Labrador. An alteration so consi- 
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derable might, and certainly would, occur were the comparatively 
small, but very possible, changes we have indicated carried out; 
and the greater part of the plants and animals that now flourish 
must either find fitter place in warmer lands to which they could 
migrate, or be destroyed from the face of the earth. The latter 
result would seem inevitable if they were unable to adapt them. 
selves to the new climate, and were prevented by natural obstacles 
from migrating to better positions. 

On the other hand, if the Gulf stream, continuing to bring 
warm water, not only crossed the Atlantic, but was enabled, owing 
to a depression of the plains of Europe and northern Asia beneath 
the water-level, to pass across to the Pacific, or connect itself with 
the Mediterranean—thus isolating Europe—the temperature of the 
smaller lands thus left behind would be considerably higher, and 
much more equable, and the climate very much moister; rain 
would be heavier and more frequent, cloud much more continuous; 
fog and mist incessant; and wind, perhaps, much less troublesome. 
In such a climate, as in Norfolk Island in the southern hemisphere, 
there would be little of the vegetation that we are now familiar 
with, but a rank and luxurious giowth of ferns and grasses would 
overrun everything. Even palms and tree-ferns might well flourish, 
and all marsh plants would multiply with extreme rapidity. 

And all this marvellous alteration would be consistent with a 
very small increase of annual temperature. The winter would be 
very much warmer, and the summer a little cooler; the days would 
rarely be bot, and the nights never cold. Man might and would 
remain under such circumstances, as he can adapt himself to any 
climate; but most of the other animal inhabitants would be 
seriously affected, and many quite destroyed. 

If the change were very gradual, some of these might, however, 
adapt themselves, and many would be replaced by other tribes 
brought in from a distance; so that no great revolution need take 
place to bring about a marked revision of the animal and vegetable 
inhabitants of an eighth part of the land on the globe, provided a 
moderate amount of alteration of level of the land were to take 
place within a period of a few centuries, or, at the most, in a few 
thousand years. 

It may seem to the reader unaccustomed to speculations of this 
kind, that we are assuming physical impossibilities to explain con- 
ditions that never did and never will occur. So little is this the 
case, that changes fully equal to those alluded to may really have 
taken place since man has been introduced upon the earth. Very 
much greater, but perfectly conceivable, changes are suggested to 
the geologist when he begins to study the mode in which the 
earth’s crust has been formed, and explain the phenomena presented 
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to him by every heap of gravel, every quarry of limestone, and 
every pit of sand. 

Changes of climate, and changes of the earth’s surface are 
simultaneous, and both have certainly been produced ever since the 
earth was subjected to those influences of air and water that seem 
to us essentia! to its very existence. It is as easy to imagine the 
air always perfectly still, or the waters of the ocean to continue 
without a ripple, as it is to suppose that the relative level of land 
and water bas always been the same. If the air moves, the water 
is disturbed; if the waves beat on the shore, the coast-line is 
modified ; and if the land is altered, the climate is adapted to the 
change : all these movements being in harmony with each other, 
and all incessant and inherent in the very nature of things, as pre- 
sented for human observation. 

Climate, then, is interesting, not merely in itself, as affecting 
our feelings and health, but in its relations to the wide and large 
sciences of physical geography and geology. It may with advantage 
be studied, for as a mere conversational subject it introduces a 
variety of matter and a multitude of considerations. It is clear 
that climate is not a question of latitude and longitude,—that the 
south is not necessarily warm and the north cold; that east wind 
does not always bring rheumatism; that the south wind need not 
be hot, or the south-west wind be accompanied by rain. It is 
clear also that the climate that now characterises any given place 
need not always have prevailed, and that it might at another time 
have been much colder or much hotter in that place, without any 
alteration in the position of the earth’s axis, without a different 
quantity of heat having radiated from the sun, and without as- 
suming a state of igneous fluidity of the earth, the internal heat 
atiecting the surface differently at different times, because the crust 
was thinner or thicker. These theoretical assumptions may have 
their interest, and may or may not be based on sound evidence ; 
but the mere fact that the climate in the northern hemisphere was 
once warmer than it is now, is not of itself evidence that ought to 
be adduced in proof of them. A study of climate, and the causes 
of climate, will remove many apparent difficulties that are pre- 
sented to the young geologist, and will give a rational idea to all 

of conditions that every one ought more or less to understand. 














THE WOMEN OF THE LATIN AND GERMANIC 
RACES 


BY MADAME DORA D’ISTRIA, AUTHORESS OF ‘ WOMEN 
IN THE EAST,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER [. 
THE LATINS AND TEUTONS. 


Curiosity now felt in the East!respecting the situation of the Countries of the West— 
Difficulty of accounting for this situation—Diversities of Races, Languages, and 
Religions in the same State—Principal groups of the {West—The Latins and the 
Teutons—Tendencies and ideas essentially different—National hatreds— Desire for 
the reconciliation of the Latins and the Teutons. 


From the Shores of the Mediterranean. 
You ask me, my dear friend, for a picture of the condition of 
women in the West. On reading, the work wherein I have 
endeavoured to acquaint the inhabitants of Western Europe with 
the position of our sex in the East, you felt a desire for exact infor- 
mation respecting a part of the world which, since the Crimean 
war, has unceasingly attracted the attention of the Oriental popula- 


tions. 

No one amongst your acquaintances, you tell me, is in so good 
a position to satisfy your rightful curiosity. You remind me that 
I have beheld, either in their wane or in their glory, the chief dy- 
nasties of the West; the Bourbons of France, of Naples, and of 
Spain; in Berlin, the Court of Frederick William IV. ; in Dresden, 
the Princes of the House of Saxony; in Vienna, around Ferdinand I. 
and the Empress Marie Anne, the numerous retinue of Arch- 
duchesses and Archdukes. You add that I have as carefully 
studied the bourgeoisie, as the courts of Western capitals, and 
that under the roof of the chdlet I have endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with the hard-working life of the Alpine mountaineer. 

In fact, you imagine that I have only to recal and arrange my 
impressions, and it will be as easy for me to speak to you of Berlin 
as of Lausanne, of Marseilles as of Vienna, and of Brussels as of 
Naples. 

Doubtless there is a deal of truth in those lines of the great 
French fabulist— 

* Quiconque a beaucoup vu 
Peut ovoir beaucoup retenu.”’ 


But your reflections and La Fontaine’s authority do not quite r 
assure me. In fact, you ask me to relate all that is most diffic 
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for a traveller to learn. Landscape, monuments, costumes, are 
easier described than the inner life of nations. This is so true that 
you may read many books of travels in the most frequently visited 
countries of the West without therein finding anything important on 
the condition of women. In France, and also in Germany, you will 
meet with many educated men who have but the very faintest ideas 
of the relations which laws have established between the two sexes. 
But this is by no means to be wondered at if we consider the situa- 
tion of certain countries. As regards their collection of laws, many 
are far behind some despotic states. English law, for instance, pre- 
sents an inextricable chaos. In Germany, each state has laws of its 
own, the Germanic races having no taste for Latin uniformity. 
Switzerland presents the same diversity, each of the twenty-two 
cantons having its own laws. Before the revolution of 1789, France 
was governed partly by the written law and partly by the common 
laws, whereof fifty were general and two hundred and twenty-five local. 
Manners differ no less widely than laws. The words France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, lead to constant 
fallacies. In reality what varieties they conceal! In France, the 
Alsatian has remained faithful to German traditions ; the Breton 
has scarcely changed since the time of the Gauls; the Pasque is 
still Iberian; the Provencal has not forgotten his Greco-Latin 
origin ; in the Norman we discover some peculiarities of the Scan- 
dinavian character. In Great Britain, there is a vast difference 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt of the Scottish Highlands ; 
and the Catholic Celt of Green Erin would scarcely recognise a 
brother in the Highlander of the Land o’ Cakes. Neither,is there 
greater fundamental unity in Italy. ‘The Piedmontese has the war- 
like ardour of the Gallo-Latins ; the Tuscan the literary and artistic 
tastes of the Etruscans; the Roman, though without the energy of 
his ancestors, like them, delights in the exercise of power; the 
Neapolitans are as fickle as their fathers, the Greeks. It is very 
different in Switzerland. Each mountain ridge separates a state, 
and serves as a boundary to a religion ; and the differences of alti- 
tude transport you in the same day from Siberia into Spain—fortu- 
nate indeed if a single canton is not, like the Grisons, inhabited by 
several nations, Germans, Romanshes, and Italians. Notwithstand- 
ing my practice in speaking languages the most diversified in charac- 
ter, I confess that idioms such as the Romansh, the Basque, and the 
Breton would place mein as great embarrassment as a French countess 
Who should find herself transported to Konigsberg or Edinburgh. 
Such being the case, I cannot pretend to present you with a com- 
plete picture of the existence of Western women. The lifetime of 
the most patient observer would not suffice for such a task, and you 
must therefore be satisfied with sketches. To render them clearer, 
T intend to divide the West into two principal groups—the Latins, 
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comprising French, Italians, Spaniards, etc., and the Teutons, by 
whom I mean the Germans, Scandinavians, and Anglo-Saxons. The 
first, with rare exceptions, belong to the Church of Rome, and 
whether in Europe or America, they look on marriage as a sacra- 
ment, divorce as an abomination, and tolerate nought but separa- 
tion. The second, who occupy so important a position in Northern 
and Central Europe, who hold the first rank in North America, who 
civilise the Pacific, who reign in South Africa and Southern Asia, 
generally belong to the Reformed Church.* The Evangelical 
Church attaches no mystic idea to marriage, and also believes that 
the conjugal union may be dissolved in certain cases, varying in 
different countries. I need not remind you that on this question the 
Eastern Church holds a middle position, since, though she looks on 
marriage as a “ mystery ”’ or sacrament, she has never considered it 
as indissoluble. 

You see that our first general glance over the West would 
appear to verify this saying of Pascal’s: ‘Truth on this side the 
Pyrenees, error on that.’’ But there are, it would seem, other 
obstacles quite as insurmountable as the Pyrenees. The Latins, 
whatever be their point of departure—whether they be of Gallic 
origin, like the French; whether they be Iberians, like the 
Spaniards: or Etruscans, like the Tuscans—learnt from the 
Ceesars, and afterwards from the popes, to sacrifice their primitive 
tendencies to the desire—I might say, to the passion—for uni- 
formity. The narrow arm of the sea called the Channel is a deeper 
gulf than all the abysses of the Pyrenees. On one side, Protes- 
tantism, divorce, great prepossession in favour of individual rights, 
firmly-established liberty, an all-powerful aristocracy, a national 
life so concentrated that it is accused of egotism; on the other, 
monks, marriage indissoluble, liberty always opposed; equality 
triumphant, a strong inclination to prefer the State to individuals, 
and the concerns of the human race generally to those of any parti- 
ticular country. You may well conceive that such differences 
cannot beget sympathy. Thus the quarrels of the Greeks and the 
Romanians, the Servians and the Albanians, which are so much 
spoken of in the West, and with which the Orientals have more 
than once been so bitterly reproached, would give you but a feeble 
idea of the discords of the West. For the German, whom the 
Italian calls a ‘ barbarian,’”’ the Gaul is the ‘‘ perfidious neigh- 
bour,”’ or ‘‘the hereditary enemy ;’’ and the Gaul, on his side, has 
no better opinion of the victors of Cressy and Agincourt. The 
women naturally take part in this contest. The German woman 
speaks unceasingly of the “weak morality’’ of her French and 





* The most notable exceptions are in Southern Germany, where part of the 
Bavarians and of the Austrian Germans are at the head of the German Catholics. 
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Italian sisters, and these, in their turn, are constantly insinuating 
that German “ sentimentalism ”’ conceals’ under apparent ingenu- 
ousness all the deceit and wickedness of the daughters of Eve. No 
question excites more rivalry or provokes bolder assertions. 

Were I desirous of echoing such accusations, I could very easily 
accumulate the most interesting details. I shall limit myself, for 
the present, to show what is the condition of minds. Moreover, I, 
who have invariably preached concord to the Kast, shall carefully 
abstain from endeavouring to envenom the quarrels of the West: 
and so much the more so, as, according to my conviction, its 
progress depends on the agreement of the Latin and Germanic 


races, and their quarrels benefit no one but the partisans of retro- 
gression. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MIDDLE AGES, THE REFORMATION, AND THE 
RENAISSANCE, 

Invasion of the Barbarians— Teutonic Matrimonial Law—Part of the Romish Church 
—The Mysogynist Fathers — Embarrassment of the Church — Equality of 
Womaniin the sight of God—How the Church practices in the Convents- 
Man an “inferior race”’ at Fontevrault—Inferiority of Woman in the Family— 
Attempt to transiorm the Universe into a Convent—Reaction of the Teutonic 
mind: the Reformation—Reaction of the Latin mind: the Renaissance—Per- 
manent influence of Hellenism in the West—Platonic Love in Italy—Dante and 
Beatrice—Petrarch and Laura —Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna—Struggle 
of Spain against the Renaissance—Sequestration of Women—The Western 
Gyneceum and the Convent—Virginie de Leyva—The Renaissance succumbs 
in Italy—The intervention of France prevents the intellectual ruin of Latin 


Society. 

AmoneGsT the Orientals, who hold to the Pelasgic or Greco- 
Roman civilisation, Justinian’s legislation has always been the 
highest stage of progress for our sex. Whilst the State fostered 
the ideas propagated by Christianity, the Church did not onpose the 
Roman laws by a canon law inspired with a retrograde spirit. In 
fact, the Eastern clergy have never considered marriage as_indis- 
soluble, nor have they found, in the teaching of Jesus Christ, who 
confines Himself to the condemnation of those arbitrary divorce 
which were- taken advantage of by the Jews at that time in 
scandalous manner, what it is impossible to discover therein. 

But the barbarians who overthrew the Western Empire had 
small regard for the Roman law, or for the decisions of the Eastern 
Church. To the conquered soil they brought traditions differing 
widely from the theories with which Grecian philosophy and Chris- 
tianity had imbued the imperial legislation. The Germans, who 
covered the West with their countless hordes, recognised no law 
but force in the family. No liberty for woman was there. A girl, 
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she is “‘in the hand” of her father ; a wife, in the hand of her hus. 
band; a widow, in that of her son or her kinsmen. The word munt 
(hand), which occurs so often in barbarian law, marks, with rude 
energy, the power of the father, the husband, and the guardian. 
Marriage is nothing but a bargain; and even in the middle ages, 
the phrase “to buy a wife’’ (ein weib kaufen) was still in use. 
Polygamy is the general law. Nevertheless, by one of those inspi-. 
rations which, even in their cradle, illuminate peoples reserved for 
a great destiny, and which reveal the future to them, the Teuton 
had a ‘‘ great respect’’ for woman. He saw in her something 
divine ; he did not despise her counsels, and he listened to the 


oracles of her lips.* 

These opinions alone would prove that the Germans were not, 
like the Ottomans, a Finn-Mongol tribe, incapable of comprehend. 
ing Christian civilisation, and of assimilating themselves thereto. 
The middle ages were but a gradual transformation of the Germanic 
populations, who, im proportion as they threw off their primitive 
barbarism, proved themselves more disposed to recognise the rights 


of our sex. 

The part played by the Catholic Church in those dark ages was 
determined by ideas not easily reconciled. Heiress to the Synagogue 
—that is to say, to a religion which, in common with every Asiatic 
religion, held the least flattering opinion of our sex—it was difficult 
for her to recognise in woman the lofty dignity of the Roman 
matron. ‘Thus the Fathers speak of us like rabid woman-haters. 
“Woman !”’ says the African Tertullian, “‘ you ought always to be 
attired in mourning and in tatters, appearing only as a penitent 
dissolved in tears, thereby redeeming the sin of having lost the 
human race! Woman, thou art the door of the demon! It is 
thou who didst violate the secret of the forbidden tree; it is thou 
who first disobeyed the divme law; thou who didst corrupt that 
which Satan dared not openly attack! thou, in short, who didst 
cause the death of Jesus Christ!’’ Thus, according to the author 
of the ‘‘ Essay on the Adornment of Women,’’ we are responsible 
for the crimes of the human race; not only for Adam’s transgres- 
sion, but for the Redeemer’s sufferings; not only for original si, 
but for Deicide! Such Christianity, far from reinstating woman, 
makes of the Asiatic slave a monster worthy of the detestation of 
the human race. Such extravagancies account for the canons 
‘which are found in the cecumenical, national, and diocesan synods 
-of the middle ages. Woman is the common enemy, against whom 
too many precautions cannot be taken. 

The best way of escaping from her is to renounce marriage. 
“* Let us,’’ cries the fiery St. Jerome, in his “ Treatise on Virginity, ’ 


—— as 





* Tacitus. “ Germania,’ viii. 
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‘let us lay the axe to the root of the tree. God had permitted 
marriage, I acknowledge; but Jesus Christ and Mary have conse- 
crated virginity.” 

‘¢ No children,’’ adds Tertullian, in the works addressed to his 
wife; “children will be a burden in that day when we shall want 
freedom for our feet ; and when the angel’s last trump shall sound, * 
none but virgins can freely soar upw: ards at its voice.’ 

Nevertheless, it was difficult to completely forget St. Paul’s 
famous text. Although of Jewish extraction, Paul, when at 
Tarsus, had been a disciple of the Grecian philosophy, and he could 


not have been ignorant of the Platonic doctrine of the equality of 


souls. ‘‘ In Christ Jesus,’’ said this Greek scholar, in a moment 


of revolt against the old Asiatic world, ‘‘ there is neither male nor 


female.” They thought to evade this decision, so conformable to 
Platonic notions, by creating for our sex a sort of equality with men 
in the monastic life, in a life apart with Jesus. In the convents of 
the middle ages do we not see the abbess wearing the prelate’s 
cross and ring, and ruling in the monastery like the haughtiest 
abbots in their cloisters? I would particularly refer you to the 
brilliant part played by Clara amongst the Franciscans, and by 
Catherine of Sienna in the Dominican order. They did not stop 
here. The worship of the Virgin became so enthusiastic, that 
a celebrated historian t had some grounds for saying that ‘‘ God 
was made woman in the middle ages.’’ Under the influence of 


this ardent mysticism, the Breton, Robert d’Arbrissel (1047-1117 )s 
who is venerated as a saint by the Church of Rome, founded the 
celebrated order of Fontevrault, in which the proud Benedictines 
gloried in obeying an abbess, as St. John had obeyed Panaghia. 
This rich and powerful institution increased rapidly in France, and 
spread over Spain and England. ‘The abbess was almost always 
connected, either legitimately or’ illegitimately, with the royal 
family. Thus the French kings sided with these nuns, when the 
male sex endeavoured to rebel against them under the government 
of Renée de Bourbon (1475-1507), and under that of Jeanne de 
Bourbon-Lavedan (1641). 

But the family presented a very different spectacle. Therein 
was maintained, magnified by the aid of the Jewish traditions, the 
contradiction which is found in the Epistle of St. Paul, who is often 
divided between Greece and Asia, between the new spirit and the 
ideas of the ancient world. In order the more to popularise monas- 
tic celibacy, marriage was indissoluble, though married couples 
were, however, allowed to break the bonds which were often insup- 
portable, in order to enter “into religion.’’ The Church, like the 





* The apostle had taught the approaching end of the world.—(1 Thess. iy. 16, 17). 
tT Michelet. 
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founders of Buddhism, laboured to transform the world into a vast 
monastery ; but the Germanic race too little resembled the indolent 
populations of Southern and Eastern Asia to render such a transtfor- 
mation possible. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Germans made 
the greatest effort they ever essayed to shake off the traditions of 
the middle ages. <A noble-heartel monk, Martin Luther, broke 
with the Papacy, at the same time that a man of the Latin race, 
Zwinglius, summoned German Switzerland to religious indepen- 
dence. The consequences of this revolution, which I have endeav- 
oured to relate in my ‘‘ Suisse Allemande,’’ have become immense. 
If the German races had resolutely persevered in advancing on this 
path, and applied evangelical principles to political order, they 
would now occupy the foremost rank on the stage of the Western 
World. But Providence reserved for the Latin race the glory of 
continuing the work of a Zwinglius and of a Luther. 

Even before these two illustrious men had, at Zurich and at 
Wittemberg, erected the standard of the Reformation, there arose 
in Italy, under the mighty influence of Grecian science and philo- 
sophy, that great movement which has so appropriately been termed 
the Renaissance. The East may well be proud of having been the 
cause of a transformation destined to regenerate European society. 
In reality, Greece has always supplied the West with the best 
elements of its philosophy. Though politicians of the first class, 
the Romans were destitute of philosophical intellect. Lucretius, 
and even Cicero himself, have only, though with talent, translated 
Epicurus and the Academies. The coming of Christianity, preached 
by Greeks, in Rome by Clemens, in Lyons by Irenzeus, &c., did not 
rob Greece of intellectual superiority. When the new religion 
desired philosophy, it was obliged to go to school to Greece; and 
after the reign of the Platonic fathers in the East, the authority of 
Aristotle became almost as imposing in the West as that of Jesus 
Christ. Is not St. Thomas Aquinas, the oracle of middle-age 
Catholicism, a faithful disciple of the ‘“ Philosopher?’’ Later, 
when the reviving popularity of Plato counterbalanced that of the 
Stagirite, the action of Hellenism was still more considerable. In 
Dante reappears, purified by the modern spirit, the celebrated 
theory which the eloquent disciple of Socrates puts in the mouth of 
the beautiful foreigner of Mantinea. The Italian Homer is a decided 
partisan of Platonic love, and his zeal for the master’s doctrine 
carries him so far, that the adoration of Beatrice, who is esteemed 
as a sort of divinity in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,”’ is one of the numer- 
ous ‘‘ heresies” which, at the present day, we are obliged to confess 
are to be found in the works of the great Ghibelline of Florence. 
Jt suffices to name Petrarch and Laura, to remind us of all that the 
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celebrated Canon of Arezzo did for the propagation of Plato’s doc- 
trines. After Italy had been already inundated with the light of 
the Renaissance, when Plato was not the only master to whorn 
philosophers gave heed, the most renowned of modern artists, a 
poet, for love of the learned and beautiful Vittoria Colonna, repro- 
duced in his sonnets the doctrines of Dante and Petrarch. 

It seemed that, under the influence of the revived Platonic doc- 
trines, woman was on the eve of being transformed into a divinity. 
But the Tarpeian rock is near the Capitol. The Spanish power 
was the agent of a reaction which lasted till the French Revolution, 
and which for nearly two centuries seemed on the point of substi- 
tuting that Christian Islamism which it has pleased Spain to call 
Catholicism, for the fruitful and liberal genius of the Renaissance. 
Seated at the same time on the thrones of Vienna and Madrid, mis- 
tress of America, possessing states on which the sun never set, the 
House of Hapsburg placed all the strength which it could dispose 
of in both hemispheres at the service of a savage reaction, which 
M. Michelet has so well characterised in ‘‘ The Priest,’’ and M. A. 
Michiels in his ‘‘ History of Austria.’’ Italy and Spain were deli- 
vered to the Inquisition ; the Catholic Terror, or ‘‘ Holy League,”’ 
under the protection of Philip II., deluged France with blood; 
Belgium was converted by savages, who buried women alive; and 
Philip II., on his death-bed, could boast, like the Emperor Julian, 
he had arrested for a moment the progress of the human species. 
Charles V. and Philip II., abandoned to the grossest debaucheries, 
would have been incapable of comprehending the ideal theories of a 
Dante or a Petrarch. The Iberian Peninsula, on the other hand, 
during its long struggle against the Mahometans, had adopted some 
of the ideas and manners of Africa. M. d’ Assier, a traveller, whose 
work appeared in the Revue des deu.c Mondes .(1863), has, in our 
time, found in what was the chief Portuguese colony, the ‘ consti- 
tutional’’ empire of Brazil, women as carefully secluded as in 
African or Asiatic harems. Prostrate at the feet of the Spaniards, 
ltaly was obliged to conform to the absurd whims of her new 
tyrants, and the daughters of those beautiful Italians whom Dante, 


aa ; 
Petrarch, and Michael Angelo had sung, saw before them the 


grating of the gyneceum ; fortunate, indeed, if in the convent they 
did not become the heroines of some cruel drama like that so well 
related by M. Philaréte Chasles, in his ‘‘ Virginie de Leyva.”’ 

The genius of Italy in vain attempted a protest. Campanella 
underwent seventeen years of torture in Neapolitan dungeons ; 
Giordano Bruno, a true heir of Parmenides’ pantheism, was burnt 
in Rome, by order of Pope Clement VIII.; a successor of Pytha- 
goras (Galileo), was obliged to abjure the heresy of the earth’s 
movement before the Holy Inquisition. France, under the sceptre 
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of the Bourbons, happily managed to escape some of the excesses of 
the ‘‘ Catholic revival.’’ She ‘granted an asylum to Campanella, 
vigorously opposed the Inquisition, tolerated Gallicanism, which 
resembled the doctrines of the Eastern Church, and, by granting 
certain amount of freedom to the partisans of Cartscianion, assumed 
the place abandoned by Italy at the head of the modern Latin 


nations. 


CHAPTER III. 
FRENCHWOMEN UNDER THE REIGN OF THE BOURBONS. 


Struggle of the French mind, inspired by Hellenism, against Spanish tendencies— 

Gassendi and his friends—Moliére considered as the organ of the Renaissance— 

He throws discredit on Sequestration, and the Spanish theories on the “ honour” 

of the husband—Wherein Moliére deviates from the ideas of the great Tuscans - 

He is a disciple of the Renaissance, though not a partisan of Plato— His attacks on 

Platonic love: ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes’’—Protest of a Catholic Platonist in favour 

of the Education of Women: Fenelon and the education des filles—The Jansen- 

ists join the Epicureans in defence of the opposite argument— Boileau and the 

“Satire contre les Femmes ”"—Parts of Women in the French Sects— Madame 

Ouyon and Jacqueline Pascal—M. Cousin, the Historian of the French Women 

of the Seventeenth Century—Sectarian struggles and the progress of knowledge 

cause the decay of Catholicism in France—Female Philosophers of the 

Eighteenth Century—Mesdames du Chastelet, d’Epinay, du Deffant—Women 

and Novels—Mesdames de la Fayette, de Graffigny, de Tencin—Ideas of Philoso- 

phers on the condition of Women—The Constitutional and Republican Schools 
equally against the Feminine Sex—Generous protests of the Voltairians against 

the dictatorial theories of J. J. Rousseau—Beaumarchais and the “ Noces d 

Figaro” —M. Sainte-Beuve’s Studies on the Women of the last Century. 

In 1645, a Provengal priest, a friend of Galileo, was appointed 
to the mathematical professorship in the College of France—a 
celebrated establishment founded by Francis I. in the palmiest days 
of the Renaissance. An admirer ofGrecian philosophy, a champion 
of Epicurus, then very imperfectly understood, Gassendi numbered 
amongst his friends such men as Moliére, as the immortal author 


of the ‘ Provinciales,’’ as La Mothe le Vayer, who, to the churlish 
and fanatical dogmatism of his contemporaries, opposed the sceptical 
prudence of the Academies. The bigotry of degenerate Spain, and 
the peculiarly Spanish order of Jesuits, had, as you are aware, D0 
more terrible adversary than Blaise Pascal. Under the son of a 
queen who had come from Spain under that Louis XIV. who, 1 
the dragonnades, was destined to renew the horrors of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Moliére evinced no less boldness than the author of the 
** Provinciales.’’ Like his friends, the great fabulist La Fontaine, 
and Dr. Bernier, an illustrious traveller, and an enthusiast 
Grecian philosophy, the author of “ Don Juan,’’ and ‘‘ Le Tar- 
tatie,’’ is a decided disciple of the Renaissance. We cannot, then, 
be surprised at finding him amongst the most energetic adv ersaries 
of the sequestration of women, which was then the custom in Spal. 
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He attacked the yymneceum in its very first principle, by showing, 
in opposition to the Spanish dramatic writers, how devoid of 
common-sense a man must be who imagines that his ‘‘ honour ”’ 
depends on his wife’s fidelity— 
“ Et qu'une ame bien née ait & se reprocher 
L’injustice d’un mal qu’on ne peut empecher.” 

Chrysalde, who personifies practical reason, fears not to tell the 
admirers of the Spanish theories what price they pay for the ad- 
vantage they set such store by. As for himself, he has but scant 
sympathy for— 

“ Ces femmes de bien 
Dont la mauvaise humeur fait un procés sur rien, 
Ces dragons de vertus, ces honnétes diablesses, 
Se retranchant toujours sur leurs sages prouesses, 
Qui, pour un petit tort qu’elles ne vous font pas, 
Prennent droit de traiter les gens de haut en bas, 
Et veulent, sur le pied de nous étre fidéles 
Que nous soyons tenus de tout endurer d’elles.” * 

Ariste, another personification of common-sense, without 
troubling himself as to the application of his maxims, observes to 
his brother, who was a defender of the sequestration of women, 
that— 


“ Leur sexe aime 4 jouir d’un peu de liberté.” 


He adds that— 


** Les soins défiants, les verroux et les grilles, 
Ne font pas la vertu des femmes et des filles.” 
He concludes his lesson, addressed to Sganarelle, with this pro- 
found maxim :— 
‘ Je trouve que le cceur est ce qu'il faut gagner.” fF 


But if Moliére, treading in the footsteps of Gassendi, conforms 
to the spirit of the Renaissance, he is not, like the Platonists of 
Florence, a disciple of the founder of the Academy. Placing 
Epicurus far above Plato, he could have but little inclination for 
the school which in Paris professed the theories of Dante and 
Petrarch, and for those women who had adopted these ideas with 
an enthusiasm whose excesses provoked derision. Consequently he 
could not but overwhelm with lampoons the précieuses, their 
Platonism spoilt with ridiculous insipidities, their fantastical 
Sermons in favour of universal celibacy. Thus he does not 
Spare the— 

‘“‘ Héroines du temps, mesdames les savantes 
Pousseuses de tendresse et de beaux sentiments.” + 

Carried away by his anger against his wife, Philaminte, 

Chrysalde is not satisfied with extolling the good housewife, but he 





* “L’Ecole des Femmes,’ act ii., scene 7, and act iv., scene 8. 
t “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” act i., scene ii. 
I “L’Ecole des Femmes,” scene 4, 
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even goes so far as to contrast the prudence of the men of the 
middle ages with the liberalism of the literati of the Renaissance, 


“Nos péres sur ce point étaient gens bien sensés, 
Qui disaient q’une femme en sait toujours assez, 


Quand la capacité de son esprit se hausse 
A connaitre un pourpoint d’avec un haut de chausse. 


Les femmes d’ 4 présent sont trés loin de ces maurs, 
Elles veulent écrire et devenir auteurs !”’ * 

Doubtless it is impossible to take this sally for the serious con- 
clusion of a contemporary of Madame de Sevigné. We must not 
forget that Chrysale belongs to that bourgoisie which as yet had no 
suspicion of the high destiny in store for it in France. The good 
man is weak as well as passionate: after having trembled in the 
presence of his wife, he becomes furious when she leaves him, and 
instead of confining himself to censuring her irregularities, he 
launches out tirades in favour of the ‘‘ good old times.’’ Moliere 
gives another character to the representatives of reason. However, 
it appears that he preferred the education to be obtained in the 
world, “‘ in good company,’’ to that derived from books. Ariste, a 
character whom the poet presents in the most favourable light, 
speaking of the education which, with his assent, his ward is receiv- 
ing, says that he has been most careful not to forbid her ‘ recrea- 
tions :”’ 

“Ce sont choses, pour moi, que je tiens de tout temps 
Fort propres a former l’esprit des jeunes gens ; 
Et l’ecole du monde, ou Il'air dont il faut vivre, 
Instruit mieux, 4 mon gré, que ne fait aucun livre.” + 

A contemporary of Moliere, a Catholic Platonist, far from 
accepting the conclusions with which a vulgar Epicurism, or the 
specious arguments of Ariste, inspired Chrysale, had understood 
that neither “ recreations ’’ nor ‘‘ good company ’’ comprised suft- 
cient education for our sex. ‘‘ This treatise,’’ says Fenelon, in his 
‘* Education des Filles,’’ ‘* will show them the range of knowledge 
which they ought to possess.’” He wishes that every girl should 
learn her own language thoroughly. For the upper classes he does 
not stop here; he requires, even from girls, a knowledge of the first 
principles of jurisprudence ; he wishes them to know ‘“‘ the difference 
between a will and a grant, what a contract is, what a division 
between joint heirs, &c.’’ Latin does not frighten him. A womat 
ought to understand her prayers, and to be able to appreciate the 
beauties of that concise and energetic tongue. In the present day 
such an idea would appear absurd in Rome, and even in Paris. 

Moliére had inflicted terrible wounds on Platonism. Although 





* “Les Femmes Savantes,” act ii., scene 7. 
> “Ecole des Maris,” act i:, scene 6. 
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all précieuses were not ‘* ridiculous ’’—Madame de Sevigné was a 
précieuse—it was difficult for the doctrine which Dante, Petrarch, 
and chivalry had invested with so much splendour, and which the 
exaggerations of the French salons had so seriously compromised, to 
resist the witty epigrams of the Epicureans, and the violent attacks 
of the Jansenists. | Whilst the author of ‘* Les Précieuses’’ served 
as an instrument for the disciples of Gassendi, Boileau took up his 
pen in the name of the followers of Jansenius. His “Satire sur 
Femmes ’’ is so well known that I need only mention it. Was not 
Plato, in the eyes of the austere partisans of St. Augustine’s 
fatalism, one of those Pagans whose very virtues were vices? and 
ought not those women who were insane enough to prefer his 
reveries and the vain knowledge of the age to the narrow ceremo- 
nials of a rigorous Christianity, to be metamorphosed, like Madame 
de la Sabliere, into ‘“ star-gazers from the gutter?’’ Without 
recurring to the famous anecdote of the turkey-cock, the tendencies 
of Port Royal sufficiently explain the woman-hating declamations 
of the author of ‘‘ Le Lutrin.’’ 

As for the rest, the Jansenists, by allowing women to take 
part in religious questions, gave them such scope for their minds 
that they had not much cause to regret astronomy and mathematics. 
The female members of Pascal’s and Arnauld’s families were truly 
high-spirited women, who maniiested in a remarkable manner the 
energy of their race; whilst Madame Guyon and Madame de Main- 
tenon signalised themselves in another field. 

The apostle of a mysticism exalted against the narrow dog- 
matism of the age, and protected by Madame de Maintenon, the 
bewitching Madame Guyon for a time captivated Fenelon, and 
divided the Gallican Church into two parties. M. Michelet, in 
“Le Prétre et la Femme,’ and in ‘‘ Louis XIV. et le Duc de 
Bourgogne,” has revealed to us the eccentric genius of the author 
of the ‘‘ Torrents,’’ whose visions I myself have related in ‘‘ Pan- 
dore.’’ M. Cousin, in ‘ Jacquiline Pascal,’’ and M. Sainte Beuve, 
in his excellent history of Port Royal, have delineated with their 
usual talent the life of the bold disciples of Jansenism. Generally, 
the history of French women of the seventeeth century is beginning 
to be studied in a manner worthy of the progress of historical 
science. In the first rank we must place M. Cousin’s work on 
Madame de Longueville (1863), Madame de Sable (1854), Mes- 
dames de Chevreuse and de Hautefort (1856), and on Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry —“ La Société Frangaise au Dixsepti¢me Siécle d’apres 
le Grand Cyrus ” (1858). 

Although the Duc de Noailles, M. Cousin’s colleague in the 
French Academy, and even M. Théophile Lavallé, are very indul- 
gent towards Madame de Maintenon, their works may be read with 
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profit if compared with M. Michelet’s ‘‘ Histoire de France.” The 
zeal with which men of M. Cousin’s worth and importance absorb 
themselves in studies which would have infallibly excited the wrath 
of the respectable—in the present day we should say “ worthy ’’— 
Chrysale, is assuredly a symptom well deserving remark, and this 
single fact proves the progress which opinion has made in France 
since Moliére’s time. 

The religious opposition, in which distinguished women took 
such an active part, having fruitlessly attempted to reform the 
Church of France, the spirit of the Renaissance in the eighteenth 
century took advantage of the blind resistance encountered by sin- 
cere Christians to attack Catholicism itself, which the Latins are in 
the habit of confounding with Christianity. The eighteenth cen- 
tury ended so gloriously that it is now almost as well known in the 
east as in the west. 

The celebrity of the immediate forerunners ot the French Revo- 
lution assuredly equals the renown of the chief personages of the 
Revolution itself. The lives of these precursors are so popular that 
there are few educated Frenchwomen who are not familiar with the 
heroines of their history, Mesdames du Chastelet, de Warens, 
d’Epinay, de Graffigny, Geoffrin, du Deffant, Mademoiselle de 
l’Espinasse, etc. If some of these women owe their renown solely 
to their connection with philosophers, others possessed real merit of 
their own. Madame du Chastelet even dared to follow Newton in 
the prodigious flight of his genius. ‘‘ Madame du Chastelet,’’ said 
the illustrious Ampere, ‘‘is a genius in geometry.’’ Mesdames de 
la Fayette, de Grafiigny, de Tencin, Riccoboni, and, later, Mes- 
dames Cottin and de Genlis, have earned names for themselves as 
novelists. 

Notwithstanding the talents of the women of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the principal philosophers of that epoch, as hostile as Moliére 
to Platonic traditions, do not in the least trouble themselves about 
the amelioration of the condition of our sex. The leaders of the 
different schools willingly think with La Fontaine, one of the most 
illustrious dis iples of Epicurus—* It is nothing, it is a woman !”” 
We cannot be much surprised at Voltaire’s indifference when we 
reflect that, absorbed in his gigantic struggle against Catholicism— 
the last rampart of the middle ages—he scarcely gave a thought to 
social reforms. Montesquieu, who especially laboured to substitute 
a legal and equitable government for arbitrary power, ought to have 
better understood the question, and yet he scarcely touches on it. 
‘** Nature,’’ says he, ‘‘ which has distinguished men by strength 
and reason, sets no limits to their power, but those of this reas@n 
and this strength. She has given women accomplishments, inten 1. 


ing that their ascendancy should cease with these accomplish- 
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ments.’’** The Republicans evinced the same indifference and the 


The . 
= same superficial ideas. J. J. Rousseau and Diderot, generally so 
ath different in their views, agree in looking on women as nothing more 
than an agreeable pastime for their sex. Like certain Socialists of 
1. the nineteenth century, Diderot degrades them by recommending 
ok to them the license of savage life. The ‘“‘Supplément au Voyage 
de Bougainville ’’ must have helped Fourierism to more than one 
™ idea. More austere, Rousseau is not less disdainful—‘‘ Woman,”’ 
the says he, “‘is created specially for the pleasure of man: if man 
th should in return please her, it is not such a direct necessity: this 
“ merit consists in his power; it is solely by his strength that he 
ee pleases.’’t Do we not here recognise the beloved master of Robes- 
pi pierre, and the fatal oracle of the dictators of 1793? 
e » “Fy ° . . r . . . 
the y@ Iwo eminent disciples of Voltaire—Condorcet, his biographer, 
and Beaumarchais, his zealous editor—form an illustrious excep- 
ai tion, and characterise the tendencies of a school which, without 
‘he desiring to revive Platonic idealism, represented better than the 
1 es . . . ks 
aH other that spirit of humanity and toleration which the philosopher 
a of Ferney never ceased to recommend to his disciples. Before the 
on author of ‘“ L’Esquisse des Progrés de l’Esprit Humain’’ had 
1 declared himself so energetically on woman’s side, Beaumarchais 
@ . : . i ‘ . . 
ly had protested against the “ absurd injustice ’’ which defined the 
“f relations between the two sexes in France, against the too careless 
"I legislation in the matter of seduction, against the monopoly by men 
aid ot the professions which are best suited for women, in fine, against 
re the eternal state of nonage in which they are kept, but which does 
ma not prevent their bemg treated as accountable for their actions 
when their punishment is in question :— 
“Qu’un mari sa foi trahisse, 
one I] s’en vante et chacun rit; 
Que sa femme ait un caprice, 
“Te S’il l’accuse, on la punit. 
ut De cette absurde injustice 
he Faut-il flire le pourqoui ? 
oil Les plus forts ont fait la loi!” 
Marceline is summoned before a court, and Bartholo, the type of 
we hypocrisy, hastens to condemn her without a hearing. 
_— “ BARTHOLO. 
to A deplorable youth ? 
MARCELLINE, 
ite oe 
fe +68, deplorable—and more so than is supposed. I do not mean to deny my 
we faults—this day has proved them but too surely? But how hard it is to have to 
it. “apeate them after thirty years of a chaste life! I was born, I feel it, for goodness, 
+h and I became good as soon as I was allowed to use my reason. But in the age of 


ee 








* “ Esprit des Lois,’ liv. xvi., c. ii 
ft ‘‘ Emile,’’ liv. v. 
+ “ Le Mariage de Figaro,” act v., scene 19. 
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itlusions, of inexperience and of emergencies, when we are besieged by seducers, tor. 
mented by wretchedness—what can a child oppose to such a crowd of enemies’ 
Perhaps the very man who to-day condemns us so severely has ruined ten unfortunates 
in the course of his life ! 

FIGARO. 


The guiltiest are the least generous ; that is the rule. 
f MARCELINE, with animation. 

Men, worse than ungrateful, who brand with contempt the playthings of your 
passions, your victims! It is you who ought to be punished for the errors of our 
youth—you and your magistrates, so vain of their right to condemn us, and who, by 
their culpable negligence, deprive us of all honest means of subsistence. Is there a 
single occupation open to unfortunate girls? They had a natural right to all the 
adornments of women: a thousand workers of the other sex are allowed to supersede 
them. 

FIGARO, angrily. 

Soldiers even are made to do embroidery ! 

MARCELINE, excited. 

Even in the highest ranks, women obtain only your derisive consideration; de. 
luded by apparent respect, in real slavery, treated as minors where our property is 
concerned, but punished as of full age for our faults? Ah, in every point of view 
your treatment of us excites horror or pity ! 

FIGARO (the people). 
What she says is true. 
THE COUNT, aside (the aristocracy). 
But too true! 
Brip'orson (the magistracy.) 
She certainly speaks the truth.” ¢ 
{ should dwell longer on the philosophical and literary part 

played by Frenchwomen of this epoch, had not M. Sainte-Beuve, 
in his ‘* Galerie des Femmes Célébres’’ (1858), in bis ‘‘ Causeries 
du Lundi’”’ (published since 1851), and MM.Goncourt, in their 
‘‘La Femme au XVIII. Siecle,’ treated the question in all its 
aspects. 





* “Mariage de Figaro.” 
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METRICAL PSALMODY: TATE AND BRADY 


JOHNSON, in his ‘‘ Life of Waller,’’ observes, that ‘‘ Contempla- 
tive piety, or the intercourse between God and the human soul, 
cannot be poetical.’’ And again, ‘‘ Of sentiments purely religious, 
it will be found that the most simple expression is the most sub- 
lime. Poetry loses its lustre and its power when it is applied to 
the decoration of something more excellent than itself. All that 
pious verse can do is to help the memory and delight the ear; and 
for these purposes it may be very useful, but it supplies nothing to 
the mind.” ‘his is no doubt true, in general: some of the works 
of Addison, Cowper, and Heber may be quoted as exceptions ; but 
Johnson is undoubtedly right in his estimate of, and reasons for, the 
difficulties which present themselves to the would-be poets of con- 
templative religion. 

The language of intercourse between God and man should be 
the most sublime, and yet the most simple—the images taken from 
nature and every-day life. All superfluous adjectives should be 
dispensed with, and the beauty of the Hebrew and force of the 
Anglo-Saxon combined. 

The versification of the Psalms of David has always presented, 
and still presents, a field of ample labour for the poet. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that many of our best poets have 
attempted the task ; nor, if Johnson’s view be correct, can we be 
surprised to find that the language contains no versified edition of 
the Psalms that can be considered a credit to our native tongue 
—none that will bear comparison with the authorised prose transla- 
tion. 

It cannot be inopportune, in a popular Churchman’s Magazine, 
to say a few words concerning the History of Psalmody since the 
introduction of Christianity. The singing of psalms and hymns 
seems to have been the practice of the Christian Church from the 
earliest times to the present day. We read that, after the Last 
Supper, Christ and His disciples sang a hymn—(or psalm, in the 
marginal note). St. Paul exhorts the Ephesians to sing psalms 
and spiritual songs. We have reason to believe, that, in all the 
early Christian Churches, the singing of psalms formed a part of 
the regular service. Among the inferior clergy of the Church of 
Rome were the Psalmistra, an order instituted about the commence- 
ment of the third century to regulate and encourage the use of the 
ancient psalmody. By degrees, however, the greater portion of this 
element of the Church service was surrendered to a single voice, 
the congregation only joining at the end. This led to a more 
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scientific, and perhaps more refined, mode of singing, entirely con. 
fided to professed musicians: the motive was, undoubtedly, to 
increase the authority of the Romish priest, by still further sepa- 
rating the laity from the clergy. John Huss, and afterwards 
Luther and Calvin, restored to the people their share in the services 
of the Church. The singing of the Psalms by the whole congrega. 
tion soon became a distinguishing feature of the reformed faith. 
Luther introduced harmony, or singing in parts, into the service: 
the sterner disciplinarian, Calvin, refused to admit anything but 
simple melody. It now became necessary to versify the Psalms, 
and set them to suitable tunes. The general want was soon sup- 
plied ; the French version of Clement Marot still graces the lan- 
guage in which it was written—it added much to the fame of the 
poet, who introduced the Madrigal, who was one of the sweetest poets 
of France. He had spent a life of folly, and having sung the 
praises of the “‘ petit dieu,’ sought how to make amends by devoting 
his remaining energies to the service of the Great God, and chang- 
ing the character of the songs of France. About the year 1540 he 
published the first thirty: they were dedicated to the king. These 
were well received at Court, and by the Sorbonne (for the time) ; 
and, set to the ballad tunes of France, were heard in every palace 
and every cottage. The Sorbonne withdrew its smile, and, threat. 
ened by the priestly power, Marot fled to Geneva, where, having 
translated twenty more of the Psalms, the fifty were published, 
wirh a Preface by John Calvin, in 1547. Marot dying in the 
following year, Theodore Beza, his friend, undertook, and carried 
out creditably, the task of completing the work. In 1553 the first 
complete versified translation of the Psalms appeared in the French 
language, bound in the same volume with the Genevan Liturgy and 
the Catechism of Calvin. The Sorbonne frowned. Their use and 
publication were at once and strictly prohibited in France. The 
singing of a Psalm was reckoned a proof of heresy, and Psalmodist 
was deemed but another name for Reformer. The introduction of 
metrical psalmody into England is due to French Protestantism. 
Some two hundred persons have attempted at various times to 
turn the Psalms into English verse—Sir Thomas Wyatt* and the 
Ear) of Surrey among the earliest ; no regular version for Church 
service was, however, attempted before that of Sternhold. H» was 
Groom of the Robes to Henry VIII, and afterwards to his son, 
Edward VI., holding a somewhat similar office to that of Marot. 
He had a good reputation about the Court for piety and poetry, 
which latter was so much admired by his first great master, that he 
left him in his will a hundved marks. Thomas Sternhold’s thirty- 
seven Psalms were published, with a dedication to the King, 12 








* This version is entirely lost. 
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1549. The poet did not live to enjoy the praises with which his 
work was received, having died a few months before it appeared. 
The work was carried on by John Hopkins, a clergyman and school- 
master in Suffolk, who contributed forty-eight to the version—the 
remainder were versified by William Whyttingham, Robert Wis- 
dome, and one or two others. The entire version was published in 
English in 1562, and was added to the Book of Common Prayer, 
though it is doubtful upon what authority, under the title, ‘“ ‘The 
Whole Booke of Psalms collected into English Metre, by ‘Tl’. Stern- 
hold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue, with ap‘ 
Notes to sing them withall.’’ The version was bad—it was under- 
taken, not from a conscious competency, or with a view to fame, 
but simply as a pious exercise. Its authors, like Marot, endeav- 
oured to change the character of the songs of their country, and t 
substitute the Psalms of David for the vicious ballads of the time 
The 18th is generally considered the best psalm in the book,—it ts 
by Sternhold: it begins :— 
““The Lord descended from above, 

And bow’d the heavens high; 

And underneath his feet He cast 

The darkness of the sky. 

On cherubs and on cherubims, 

Full royally he rode; 

And on the wings of all the winds 

Came flying all abroad.” 
It may be remarked, that, with an exception or two, Sternhold’: 
verses were only made to rhyme in the second and fourth lines 
sometimes there is no rhyme at all. 

The edition is deeply marred by extreme views of Puritanism— 
the disrobing of the beautiful—the lowering of the sublime. 

Warton says, ‘‘ It is entirely destitute of elegance, spirit, an 
propriety ;’’ and Campbell, in his “ Essay on English Poetry,’ 
speaking of the Puritan effect of the Reformation on our national 
muse, says, ‘‘ Then flourished Sternhold and Hopkins, who, witl 
the best intentions and the worst taste, degraded the spirit of 
Hebrew Psalmody by flat and homely phraseology ; and mistaking 
vulgarity for simplicity, turned into bathos what they found 
sublime. ”’ 

Whatever may be said of the merit of the Old Version, it 
impossible to deny the fact of its early popularity. Our languag 
in those days was not as suitable for verse as it is in the present. 
and it was only real genius and skill that could make the poetry of 
that day readable now. No opportunity seems to have been los‘ 
of altering in order to improve the work ; Hopkins began by revising 
Sternhold, and succeeding editors have practised their art upon 
both, till, as Hearne the antiquary remarked, that in his day, if 
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Sternhold and Hapkins were “ living, they would be so far from 
owning what is ascribed to them, that they would proceed against 
the innovators as cheats.”’ 

The favour with which the work was received, may, however, 
in some measure be accounted for, if we compare it with the 
wretched stuff, called ‘‘ A Metrical Version of the Acts of the 
Apostles,’’ by Christopher Tye, which appeared shortly after. 

Nothing, however, can excuse some of the similes and ex. 
pressions to be found in the Old Version. Besides the repeated 


use of slang expressions, ‘‘ there goes the game,’’ &c., we read of 


God exhorted to take his hand out of his lappe and give His enemies 
a rappe: we find the covenant between Jehovah and His people 
called a trade—God is called a ‘* God of trade.’ Having read, in 
the prose, the noble and simple simile in which the rising of the 
sun is compared to the Jewish custom of the bridegroom going 
forth from his chamber at midnight to meet his bride, we turn to 
read it in verse,—the eye catches the word ‘‘ ready-trimm’d’’ (that 
is, newly-shaven) bridegroom: the beauty and feeling are all 
destroyed, and we shut the book in disgust. 

This article bears at its head the names of the authors of the 
New Version, called so in order to distinguish it from that of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. The lives of Mr. Tate and Dr. Brady do not 
furnish over ample materials for the pen of the biographer. If 
their fame is not really great, there are at least few people whose 
eyes have not often rested on their names ; and their work, bound 
up with the Book of Common Prayer, has, during the last hundred 
years, attained in this country a greater circulation than any other 
book, the Bible only excepted. It may not, therefore, be unin- 
teresting briefly to answer the question which many must have 
asked, without perhaps the ready means to furnish a reply, ‘‘ Who 
were Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady ?”’ 

They were both Irishmen—the sons of Irishmen. Nahum 
Tate was born in Dublin, in 1652. The particulars of his life are 
very scanty ; he adopted no profession, but seems to have lived on 
his patrons. One of these, Lord Dorset, obtained for him, at Shad- 
well’s death, in 1690, the post of Poet Laureate. Besides mis- 
cellaneous Poems, ‘Tate was the author of nine Plays, one of which, 
an adaptation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear,’’ was very popular, 
and held the stage for several years. These are all, however, for- 
gotten, and his reputation has to rest upon a somewhat unsubstan- 
tial foundation—his share in the versification of the Psalms of 
David. He was ever in debt, and died in the precincts of the 
Royal Mint, whither he had taken sanctuary to avoid his creditors.* 
The name of Dr. Nicholas Brady claims a larger share of respect 
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at our hands. His father was an officer in the King’s army, whom 
he served in the rebellion of 1641. Nicholas, born at Bandon on 
the 28th of October, 1659, was sent to Westminster School at 
twelve years old, where he was chosen King’s Scholar, and whence 
he was afterwards elected a Student of Christ Church. After 
remaining at Oxford four years he removed to Dublin, where his 
father resided, and from whose University he obtained successively 
the degrees of B.A., M:A., and D.D. Soon after his ordination he 
was appointed a Prebend of Cork, and obtained other Irish prefer- 
ment. In 1690, troubles having broken out in Ireland, Dr. Brady 
thrice, by his intervention with the Royalist General Mac Carthy, 
saved his native town, Bandon, from destruction—the King having 
thrice ordered it to be razed to the ground. The same year he was 
deputed by the people of Bandon to go over to England to petition 
Parliament for a redress of Irish grievances, which in those days 
were more than imaginary. He settled in England, and during 
the whole of his life was held in the highest esteem, as a man and 
as a minister. The custom of an Annual Ode and an Annual 
Sermon on St. Cecilia’s Day had not yet grown into disuetude. In 
1692 Dr. Brady wrote the successful ode: it was beautifully set to 
music by Henry Purcell, and twice performed with universal ap- 
plause. Its author had also the honour, a few years after, of 
preaching the Annual Sermon on Sacred Poetry in Si. Bride’s 
Church : it was afterwards printed under the title of “ Christian 
Music Vindicated.’’ He became a noted preacher in London, and 
was chosen by the parishioners Minister of St. Catherine Cree, and 
Lecturer at St. Michael’s, Wood-street. He afterwards became 
Rector of Richmond, where he kept a first-class school and per- 
formed the work of versifying ; and he was finally presented to the 
wealthy living of Clapham. Healso had for some time the spiritual 
charge of Stratford-upon-Avon. He filled the distinguished post of 
Chaplain successively to the Duke of Ormond, William and Mary, 
and Queen Anne. Dr. Brady died, in London, on the 20th of 
May, 1726, in his 67th year, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. We prefer te remember him as the saviour of his native 
town, and the faithful and ardent minister of religion—but his 
sermons nnd patriotism are forgotten, and he is only known in this 
nineteenth century as the author, in conjunction with Mr. Tate, of 
the New Version of the Psalms. The first portion of this work, 
entitled, ‘* An Essay of a New Version of the Psalms of David,”’ 
consisting of the first twenty by N. Brady and N. Tate, was pub- 
lished in London in 1695: it was followed in 1698 by the New 
Version complete, fitted to the tunes used in churches, and the 
“Supplement ’’ of Church Hymns appeared in 1700. 

I read, so little time ago, in a public print, the observation, 
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“ How Tate and Brady ever survived the task of translating, in 
perfect good faith and with the best intentions, the most sublime 
and divine of all poems into the utterly bald and contemptible 
doggrel which is unfortunately bound up with most of our Prayer. 
books, is a standing mystery.” I can only wonder how the Church 
of England has, for a century and a half, put up with it. It is not, 
however, likely that it will survive another fifty ;years, with the 
present tendency to substitute hymns, and the immense number of 
hymn ‘and psalm books that are published. It is open to any 
possessor of a Prayer-book to judge of the version for himself; | 
shall not, therefore, presume to point out particular passages, nor 
shall I attempt to say whether the New or the Old is the better, 
Southey and Kirke White differed upon this point; but all will 
admit that both are very bad, and, side by side, form a painful 
contrast to the strong and beautiful language of our Liturgy. The 
best way, perhaps, to form an opinion is to compare them with the 
prose translation. 

Of the hundred-and-fifty psalms in the New Version there are 
certainly two of high merit, deserving to be placed with the best 
religious verses in the language : they are, the 34th and the 139th. 
The former has found its way into, we believe, every hymn-book of 
ull Christian denominations. It begins :— 

‘Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ.” 


Milton versified some of the Psalms, but they have not added to 
his fame ; their chief merit is that they are very literal. 

Since the appearance of the New Version, many attempts have 
been made to supersede it. Among those who have since rendered 
tae whole or parts of the book are—Sir John Denham, Isaac Watts, 
S. Wesley, Addison, Chr. Pitt, Sir R. Blackmore, Merrick, Chr. 
Smart, James Maxwell, Toplady, Mickle, C. Wesley, Dr. Cotton, 
James Montgomery, Richard Cumberland, Dr. Mant, the second 
Lord Thurlow, Dr. Scott, Dr. Eden, and John Keble. Of these, 
the versions of Montgomery and Mickle, though incomplete, are 
perhaps the best. ] clive the last two verses of the 68th Psalm as 
rendered by the latter, as a specimen :— 

‘Yet to Thy saints, oh, God of Prayer, 
How mild Thy mercies shine ! 
The tenderest father’s ardent care 


, "7 , . 
But ul resembles thine. 


Thy mercies far, oh, far above 
Thy other wonders shine; 
A mother’s watchful love 
But ill resembles thine.” 
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I add a short extract from the 72nd Psalm, by Montgomery :— 


‘* O’er every foe victorious, 
He, on His throne, shall rest, 
From age to age more glorious, 
All-blessing and all-blest. 


The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove ; 

His name shall stand for ever: 
That name to us is—Love.” 


An edition of the Psalms by Dr. Isaac Watts appeared in 1719. 
They are not literally, but interpretively, translated ; or, in other 
words, they are imitated in the language of the New Testament. 
As he said, he wished rather to express himself ‘as he though David 
would have done, had he lived in days of Christianity. James 
Montgomery, the greatest panegyrist of his hymns, says that Dr. 
Watts’s faults are ‘‘ principally prosaic phraseology, rhymes worse 
than none—and none where good ones are absolutely wanted to 
raise the verse upon its feet, and make it go, according to the say- 
ing, on all-fours; though, to do the Doctor justice, the metre is 
generally free and natural when his lines want every other qualifi- 
cation of poetry.’’ It must be borne in mind, that the task which 
the early versifiers set themselves was a much more difficult one 
than that carried out by this eminent Nonconformist. 

Addison was of a religious turn of mind: he had been intended 
for the Church, but owing either to that natural diffidence which 
never forsook him, or to the counsels of his political friends, he 


never took holy orders. It was immediately on his retirement 
from the post of Secretary of State that he attempted the work of 
Psalm versification. It is said to have been his intention to give 


the world a work by a churchman that would have borne favourable 
comparison with the paraphrases of Dr. Watts. The author’s 
natural modesty, and the absence of that poetic fire which cannot 
bear to translate unaltered the thoughts of another’s mind, would 
have given us a genuine version, in the language and style of our 
Augustanage. ‘The great Essayist died in June, 1719, leaving but 
four Psalms, which are not even complete, as specimens of what he 
intended : of these the 19th is, if not the best, at least the most 
popular. It begins— 


“ The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 
The w ork of an Almighty hand. 
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** Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole !” 

Two other versions, those of Charles Wesley, the brother of the 
founder of the Wesleyan Methodists, and of John Keble’s well- 
known ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ claim a short notice. 

Charles Wesley deserves, perhaps, the first place among English 
Hymnologists. But his Psalms are greatly inferior to his Hymns ; 
they were published during his lifetime in the ‘‘ Methodist Maga- 
zine,’ and, containing no special feature of merit, can scarcely be 
said to have added to his reputation as “the Poet of the Christian 
heart.”’ 

Mr. Keble’s version, now very generally used by the High 
Church, is perhaps too literal: to us it appears that the slightest 
deviation in the direction of evangelical paraphrase has been too 
much avoided ; hence the metrical execution of the work, though 
it evidences the mind and feeling of a scholar, is, we think, not 
always successful. ‘‘ The Christian Year’’ is, however, a collec- 
tion of hymns of continually increasing popularity with all sections 
of pious Churchmen. 

I may add that poetesses, as well as poets, have endeavoured to 
render the Psalms. One of the last complete versions was pub- 
lished at Hull, in 1837; it is the produce of the joint labours of 
two ladies, Miss Catherine Foster and Miss Elizabeth Colling. 
Propriety and fluency of diction characterise the volume ; and each 
Psalm, if not redolent of its Hebrew extraction, is a model oi 
good taste and skilful versification. We venture to extract two 
verses— 

** Let the floods clap their hands, and the earth raise her vuice, 
Let the isles of the ocean for gladness rejoice : 
"Tis the Lord reigns on high in dominion alone, 
And judgment and righteousness compass his throne. 
"Tis the Lord shall look forth from the veil that enshrouis 
His glory with tempest, thick darkness and clouds: 
He shall hurl the red bolt from his terrible hand, 
And wither the wicked that poison the land.’ 


Before concluding this paper, I would observe that we have no 
uniform Book of Psalms and Hymns. It is not obligatory on the 
Church of England to sing from Tate and Brady; thus, almost 
every church you enter has a psalter and hymn-book of its own. No 
one will doubt that the authorised version of the Bible, the Liturgy 
even the Psalms of David and Wesley’s Hymns, have exercised 
an important and beneficial influence upon the national mind. Why 
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not, then, have a Church of England Book of Psalms and Hymns ? 
There are an hundred hymns in the language—pure and strong in 
diction as in Christianity—impressive, but not rhetorical, There are 
an hundred good and simple hymn and psalm tunes. Let their 
words be fitted to these—every English child would learn them, and 
every English man and woman would sing them every Sunday in 
our churches. It is for Convocation to see to this; let us gather 
the few and rare gems of sacred poetry which our language con- 
tains. Our Bishops will be careful to reject all false doctrine, false 
images, and rhetoric. 

The rythm would aid the memory; the subject would inform 
the mind upon holy matters. Such a book universally used in our 
churches would tend to promote unity—so much needed at present 
—and to further popular education. Would not such a system 
promote true religion, and beneficially affect the national mind ? 
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AN AUTUMN DAY AT VALE CRUCIS 


THERE are few things more perplexing than the way in which 
memory treats the events of childhood, clinging to circumstances of 
the most trifling nature, and utterly ignoring those greater events 
which, when death or change has drawn a veil over our early days, 
would be priceless thoughts for many a lonely hour. I never to 
this day hear or see the name of North Wales without remembering 
a certain bit of childish gaiety ; when, seated by my father, I heard 
a gentleman sing “ The Maid of Llangollen,’’ and the refrain— 


“ Whilst the Maid of Llangollen smiles sweetly on me’’— 


still echoes in my ears. But many years have passed away since 
the bright days of childhood, and it was not until an autumn now 
past that, being in the west of England, I found a spare day or 
two, and went to pay my long-desired visit to Llangollen. 

Yet lovely as Llangollen is, it is not of that often-described 
paradise of newly-married couples I am going to write—not that I 
was disappointed in it, who could be? Printed, sung, and written 
up as it has been, Llangollen is still a text-book for the rising gene. 
ration, and long may the ‘‘ Maids of Llangollen smile sweetly’’ upon 
artist, poet, and bookmaker. Llangollen, then, is not my subject, 
but its neighbour, the lovely Vale Crucis, where, in a fertile valley, 
girt in by mighty mountains, embowered in glorious old trees— 
now, in October, russet red and yellow, rises the ruined abbey, 
erected upon the spot where stood one of the earliest places ot 
worship in Wales—the church of St. Egwest, who here ministered 
in the fifth century. 

It was on a perfectly still October day that I reached the open- 
ing of the valley (taking that end farthest from Llangollen)—a day 
on which nature seemed to smile her oladdest, and earth and sky 
vied with each other in their excellence of beauty. 

Overhead hung the brightest and most unfathomable of blue, 
rendered still bluer by the contrast made by masses of white cloud, 
which, sailing lazily along the horizon, would now and then agree to 
meet, and crown one or other of the purple mountains, lingering to 
peer into the mysterious valleys hid away at their teet, and veiled 
with that azure mist one sees so often among the Welsh hills. 

The rocks on either side were gay with “many-c loured lichens, 
and warm with the dying tints of the bracken fern—the grass was 
almost dazzling it its vivid green. Just before me rose the 
beautiful west gable of the ruin, with its graceful, pointed arches, 
surmounted by a richly fretted marigold window, above which is al 
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almost illegible inscription-—‘‘ AD ADAM DMS Fecit Hac opus. 
Pace Beatz, Amen ;’° and just under this are the letters MD, 
perhaps part of the date. Of course anything like certainty as to 
the person thus honoured is impossible, though conjecture points to 
the ancient family of Trevawr, in the records of which the name 
Adam frequently occurs. 

The capitals of the pilasters inside the church are finished with 
exquisitely carved foliage. The whole north side of the nave has 
fallen, but the transept still remains, and in the north transept a 
cloister of two arches—an arch that once held a tomb, and a double 
bénetorre. 

The lower portion of the abbey is vaulted, and supported by 
rows of low pillars. But the most singular part is the east end, in 
which is a window of great elegance, consisting of three pointed 
frames, rising to half the height of the building, and having above 
them two narrow lancets, traced and bordered with stones slightly 
projecting from the surface, which ornamentation is continued the 
whole way to the ground. 

The body of the building is choked by tall ash-trees, whose 
leaves—the last to come and first to go—were already strewing the 
moss-covered fragments, and falling upon my paper as I sat, pencil 
in hand, trying to carry away something more tangible than the 
impression made upon my memory alone. For a history of the 
abbey, I went to ‘‘ Pennant’s Tour in North Wales,’’ and cannot do 
better than give his own words : 





“This was a house of Cistercians founded in the year 1200, by Madoc- 
ap-Gryffydd Maelor, Lord of Bromfield, and grandson, by the mother’s 
side, to Owen Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. I cannot discover any of the 
endowments, further than half the titles of Wrexham bestowed on it by 
Reyner, Bishop of St. Asaph, who died in 1224, and the other half by his 
successor, Bishop Abraham, ‘in 1227. The following bishop, Howel-ap- 
Ednyved, presented it with the church of Llangollen; the monks obtained 
besides the patronage of several livings such as Wrexham, Rhiwabon, Chirk, 
Llansanfraid, and Llandegla, but their title to these, as well as to Llangollen, 
was disputed by Bishop Anian, commonly known by the name of Y-Brawe! 
du Nannan (the Black Brother of Nannan), a Dominican consecrated in 
1298, who brought his cause before the pope’s delegates, the official of 
Canterbury, and the Abbot of Lallelechew, and obtained a decision in favour 
of him and his successors ; but as there was some doubt about the patronage 
of the church of Llandegla, they allotted (in lieu of it) to the abbey a third of 
the tithes of Bryn Eglwys. 

‘The landed endowments were not inconsiderable. 

£ s. d. 
“In the year 1291 the abbot was found to have near the 
the monastery a grange with three plough-lands, a mill, 

and other eonveniences, valued at - . 3 0 0 

‘The Granges of Bodhange Tregam, Rudryn, and Baketon, 
let for - - . . - . 510 0 
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“The Dairy-farm of Nante, the Grange of Nustroyz Con- 


venet, and Grennychame, let for . . 319 8 
“The Grange of Wyrcessam, consisting of one ploughland 

and some pasture, valued at - . : 015 O 
** And thirty cows at the expense of - - - 110 0 


**The whole of his establishment was £14 14s. 8d. At the dissolution, 
the revenue of the house was found to be (according to Dugdale) £188 per 
annum ; Speed makes it £214 3s. 5d. The last abbot was John Herne, who 
received an annuity of £23 on his surrender. This, and £10 13s. 4d. in 
annuities to some surviving monks, were the only charges remaining in 1553. 

“Two of the abbots, Dafydd-ap-Jefan Jerworth, and Icon or John, were 
highly celebrated by the bard Guttun Owain, who flourished about 1480. 
He highly commends their hospitality, speaks of their having four courses 
of meat, bright silver dishes, claret, etc. Guttun does not forget the piety 
of the house, and is particularly happy in being blessed by Abbot John with 
his three fingers covered with rings.” 

“The freemen of Llangollen made a grant in part of the river near their 
town of a fishery to the monks of Vale Crucis; for want of a seal of their 
own, they affixed to their grant that of Madoc, the founder of the abbey. 
The monks erected new works on the river, for the purpose of taking the 
fish; this caused a dispute between them and the freedmen. The last 
referred it to the abbot and five monks of their own choice, who were to 
adjust the matter on oath. Madoc and his secretary, John Parvus, 
appointed a day for the purpose. The assembly was held, the oath solemnly 
administered, and the abbot and monks made the decision in their own 
favour. 

* The abbey was dissolved in 1255, and is said to have been the first of 
the Welsh that underwent that state, It remained in the crown till the 9th 
of James I., who granted it to Edward Wotton, afterwards created Lord 
Wotton. In 1654 we find a Lady Margaret Wotton, a recusant, to have 
been in possession, and that it was put under sequestration by order of the 
commissioners from the ruling powers.”’ 


The copy of the deed of exchange from Griffed-ap-Madoc of 
Llan Egwysted (Vale Crucis) is in the possession of W. W. Wynne, 
Esq., and the characters are those in use in the time of Charles L., 
but of the original or date nothing 1s known, nor is there any reason 
assigned for the existence of copy. 

The seal of the abbey was one picturing the Virgin Mary, 
crowned, seated under a canopy, holding the infant Jesus, who 
stands on her right hand. Legend— 

“ Legillo Comone Domas, 
Be Marie de Valle Crucis.” 

Churchyard, in his “ Worthines of Wales,’’ printed a.p. 1858, 
writes— 

‘An abbey here that montagne bourne there is 
Whose walls yet stand and steeple too likewise.” 

It is said that the carved oaken roof which now ornaments Llan- 
gollen church, was brought from the abbey, and that the magnificent 
brazen chandelier in the church of Llanaryon in Yale came from 
the same place. 
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There is no record as to when the abbey changed its ancient 
name and took that of the valley in which it stands, but very pro- 
bably at the time of its enlargement. 

The valley is so named because of an old pillar or cross upon 
which the inscription, though now obliterated, showed, in the time 
when Pennant visited it, that it was erected above the grave of 
Eleseg as a memorial, by Conceum, grandson of Brochmael, King of 
Powis, the same who, we read, opposed Ethefred of Northumbria, 
in the famous battle of Chester, and who, remembering the 
‘Victoria Hallelujah’”’ in the valley of Mold, posted 1,200 religious 
men from the convent of Bangor upon a hill overlooking the town, 
bidding them pray incessantly that his arms might be successful. 
But Ethefred falling in with these holy men, mercilessly put them 
to the sword, thereby creating such a panic amongst the Cymric 
troops, that he gained an easy victory, Prince Brochmael escaping 
with only some fifty followers. 

The pillar was ruthlessly knocked down by the Cromwellian 
army, bearing, it is presumed, too close a resemblance to a cross, 
and for a long time it lay prostrate; but now, though mutilated 
and considerably shortened, it has been placed in the socket of the 
old pedestal. 

Wherever you go in Wales you meet with some prominent 
object bearing the name of the royal Arthur, so here we find a bold 
rock rejoicing in the name of Craig-Arthur, while at the end of the 
vale is Craig-y-Forwyn (the maiden’s rock). Walking along the 
valley by the side of a tiny stream, which, stealing along under 
ferns and rushes, keeps ‘‘ sweet time to the air she sings,’’ I reach 
the foot of the smooth turf-covered hill, crowned by Castle Dinas 
Bran ; the tradition which gives the light of romance to this grim 
old ruin is one of the most beautiful on record, and tells us how, 
when Dyfnwall, Prince of Cornwall, died, his two sons disputed the 
right of regal authority, and each finding partisans, they divided the 
kingdom between them, after which things went went well for a 
time. Buta small dispute arising concerning the march line, the 
old flame of jealousy burst forth again, fiercer than ever; Bran 
posted his troops in the valley below Dinas Bran, and Beli advanced 
to meet him; but when the armies were upon the point of engaging, 
the widowed mother of the combatants, Queen Torwyn, threw her- 
self at Bran’s feet, and with tears and prayers besought him to stay 
his hand, and refrain from such unnatural warfare. Bran had long 
been separated from his mother, but as she knelt before him in all 
the agony of grief and love, the tenderness of a child came into his 
heart ; throwing down his sword, he advanced bare-headed, and with 
outstretched arms, to meet Beli, to whom this appeal of his mother 
had been as unexpected as it was touching; the brothers embraced, 
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the soldiers threw down their weapons, and shouts of gladness rose 
in the air. 

The tradition further relates that the brothers took up their 
abode in New Troy (London), but other authorities coincide in 
assigning to Bran the Castle of Dinas, so accounting for its designa- 
tion of Bran. 

In after years, during the long turbulent warfare that devastated 
the land, in the fierce, bootless struggle made by the Cymry against 
their English invaders, the story of Dinas Bran is one of siege and 
trouble, not to say disgrace ; for it was here that Madoc-ap-Griffydd 
renounced his faith, turning traitor to his country, and joined King 
John’s forces ; and although he afterwards returned to his allegiance 
to Prince Llewellyn, it was only when the English army was beaten 
back, and when the English money failed. 

His son followed his father’s example to the letter, and died 
miserably ,in his castle at Dinas Bran, where he was kept a 
prisoner, not by the arms, but by the hatred of his malignant 
countrymen. 

When Edward I. made his triumphal entry into Wales, the 
then lord of Dinas Bran was dying, or just dead ; so the king took 
upon himself the duty of guardian to the two boys thus orphaned, 
deputing the tutorship and care of his wards to John, Earl Warren, 
and Roger Mortimer, of Wigmore; the sequel may be imagined; 
the children disappeared, and the Crown appropriating the lands 
thus left without heirs, bestowed them upon the men who had 
murdered the b VS. 

A pretty tradition is still extant, which tells us that under the 
bridge at Llangollen two fairies were drowned, and that they still 
may be seen tripping along the silver way made by the glinting 
moonbeams across the glassy river. 

What remains of the castle is suggestive of strength rather 
than beauty ; the walls are enormously thick, and without the least 
attempt at architectural embellishment; the position commands a 
great extent of country, the most prominent object being the 
“ancient hallowed Dee,’’ winding dowr from the wild fastnesses of 
Penmen-Mawr, until it is lost in the blue and purple mountains of 
Shropshire, and there too I must follow it, even to that most 
curious of ancient cities, Chester—the Ireboeth or Burnt Town of 
the Britons—and truly never do I cross the old bridge, but I feel as 
if 1 were turning over a leaf of history, and looking into the story 
of the past. 
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va Drip, drip, drip, 

7" In that cool and shady cave,’ 

en From the basin in which the moss and fern 
a Their crumpled edges lave. 


dd Roof’d by the living rock 


That arches overhead, 


o 
i Ever by night, and ever by day, 
a T'rickles that crystal thread. 

Ever in summer’s heat— 
- Ever in winter’s cold— 
i Ever in spring’s young verdure— 
™ Ever in autumn’s gold— 

Welling up from its secret urn, 
ia Pearling its wreath of nodding fern, 
k Pure and cool to the thirsty lip,— 
1 Ages have echoed that ceaseless drip. 
i, 
|: Down in the sunny meadows 
1s They are tossing the fragrant hay ; 
a And the creaking wain out yonder 


Is bearing its load away ; 
And the river gliding onwards 
T | Faithfully mirrors the sky ; 
And the willows dip supple branches 
In its ripples as they flash by ; 
And the amber foam is rushing 


Like a torrent by that old mill, 

. Where the wheel is for ever chafing 
. The stream at its iron will ; 

F Till it reaches the glassy stillness 

f Of the pool so brown and deep, 
O’er which the lengthening shadows 
f Of the full-leaved elm-trees creep 


Behind me a wall of laurel 
Springs from the talt lush grass ; 

The spiked rhododendron, 

With its bloomy purple mass ; 
And the cuelder rose, 
With its falling snows, 

That sprinkle me as I pass. 
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Within a neighbouring chapel 

The lords of Warwick rest ; 
With quiet feet on marble cross’d, 

Cross’d hands on a marble breast. 
Peaceful or warlike, their course is done ; 
They have left but a name beneath the sun. 
But my thoughts go wandering backwards 

To an olden, olden time, 

To the quaint and touching legend 

So fit for poet’s rhyme ;— 

How Guy, the old Crusader, 

Came back from the Holy Land, 

With the scallop-shell in his pilgrim’s hat, 

And the palm-branch in his hand ; 

And to cleanse his soul from stain of blood, 

By penance and by prayer, 

Sought out those cliffs by yonder spring, 
And hew’d him a cavern there. 






In Warwick’s lofty castle 
His Countess vigils kept, 

Thought on him in her waking, 
Dream’d of him when she slept ; 

Nor knew the lord she held sd dear 

In hermit’s cell abode so near ; 

Till death the holy man approached, 
A gladly-welcomed guest ; 

And he summon’d her by their wedding-ring, 
And died upon her breast. 








But the shade is creeping onwards, 
And my ancient tale is done, 
And the slender shafts of the pine and fir 
Grow red in the setting sun. 
The field is bare, the mowers are gone, 
Hush’d is the life that we look’d upon, 
And twilight is stealing on earth apace, 
Like the hues of death o’er a lovely face. 











But the crystal spring and the liquid river 
Go dropping and flowing on for ever ! 








MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
PART II.—Continued. 


We must now turn to the effect these local University examina- 
tions have already worked on the management and improvement of 
our ancient grammar-schools and endowed institutions. We have 
already shown that the successful male candidates belong to the 
better-conducted schools, both proprietary and grammar. Indeed, 
some head-masters of the highest of this class of school send up 
whole classes of boys together, and thus are able to demonstrate 
that equal pains are taken witb all their scholars. They, in conse- 
quence establish a well-merited reputation. But still a considerable 
portion of even the endowed grammar schools are exceedingly 
inefficient, and, as Sir J. K. Shuttleworth testifies, ‘‘ some are use- 
less in consequence of the want of a vigilant and scholastic control.”’ 
This arises (the same writer believes) from the injudicious choice 
of local trustees or governors for the administration of endowments 
for education ; the smaller ones are frequently left in the hands of 
churchwardens and overseers, and the funds of the larger are either 
misapplied to some local use or absorbed into private properties, 
owing to the failure or neglect in the appointment of legally-quali- 
fied trustees. Not seldom a well-endowed school is rendered 
especially unpopular by the trustees appointing a recluse scholar to 
the mastership, who knows nothing of teaching, and is unable to 
meet, with tact and firmness, the medley of boys belonging to all 
Classes, such as the sons of yeomen, shopkeepers, substantial far- 
mers, country clergymen, and struggling professional men, who, 
though forming one body, are separated from each other by stubborn 
waywardness and dislike of discipline. Though such a foundation 
may be able to boast of successful scholars carrying away honours 
from the University, and the prizes of their different professions, 
yet, in a few months, the walls that once enshrined numbers of 
clever, hard-working boys, may be almost deserted, and its reputa- 
tion at the lowest ebb. Again, our ancient grammar-schools have 
lost much of their former popularity with the middle-class, owing to 
the keeping up the classical system of education. Yet, in reality, 
these grammar-schools, including the highest class of those endowed, 
form a chain extending over the whole of England, of which every 
Englishman ought to be proud, and which, with alterations and 
improvements, might extend to all classes of society, but especially 
might be of the greatest advantage to the middle class, if they were 
divided into three distinct grades for upper, middle, and lower- 
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middle class, and the largest and most pretentious arranged, after 
the example of the St. Nicholas Society, into colleges for the educa. 
tion of masters and of those young men bent on devoting themselves 
to learning as a profession. 

In Guizot’s ‘* Memoires,’’ the use that might be made of these 
ancient foundations did not escape the notice of that statesman. 
When about to legislate, in Louis Phillipe’s reign, for national 
education in France, he remarked that in England he had found 
statesmen averse to the introduction of a complete national system 
of State education for all classes. He considered that they were right 
in coming to such a conclusion, and could understand their reasons. 
In his own country, on the contrary, he had not even to consider 
the question, for all the ancient establishments for public instruc- 
tion had disappeared with the masters and property, the endowments 
and corporations. They no longer possessed societies of a private 
and independent kind devoted to different grades of education ; and 
so nothing was left for them but, as they had destroyed everything, 
to create new.’’* 

The Reports of Lord Taunton’s Commission of Inquiry have 
extended to these very institutions of which we are now speaking. 
The former Commission, presided over by the late Duke of New. 
castle, had in their Report drawn up an account of about 440 
endowed schools. The Commissioners recommended, first, among 
other alterations, the adaptation of the instruction given in endowed 
schools to the requirement of the class to whom it ought to belong ; 
secondly, an improved distribution of the income of endowed schools 
between the several objects of the foundation; thirdly, the combi- 
nation of small endowments, the removal of inefficient masters, 
and the inspection of all endowed schools by Privy Council 
Inspectors. 

They also ordered that all charitable endowments for the poor 
of a mischievous tendency, such as those that were left to be 
distributed in money, bread, clothes, blankets, tobacco, and 
other articles, should be formed into a fund for purposes of educa- 
tion, such as increasing school buildinys, organising different grades 
of schools, giving prizes and scholarships, and augmenting salaries 
of masters. A few of these changes were put into execution, but 
for the most part they were left in abeyance, as Lord Taunton's 
Commission was organised to report and inspect upon the private, 
proprietary, and endowed schools, of which a vast aggregate lies 
between the primary schools for our labouring classes and the nine 
great public schools of the higher orders. Accordingly, this Com- 
mission have made their Report upon no less than 820 grammar 
and endowed schools, which have a clear income from endowments 
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* Guizot, “ Mémoires,” vol. iii. p. 24. 
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of £210,000. These schools educate 9,279 boarders, and 27,595 
day boys ; and, if we add the numbers belonging to the nine public 
schools reported upon by Lord Clarendon’s Commission, we have 
under school tuition nearly 40,000 boys.* Yet, notwithstanding 
these vast numbers, the bulk of the middle class, for whose sake the 
greater number of. these endowments were instituted by our 
ancestors, remains without any means of instruction suitable to 
their wants. Originally, the grammar-schools founded in the 
reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and their successors, provided 
principally for the education of children of the middle classes, but, 
at the same time, offered considerable facilities for the admission of 
individuals of the labouring class who were unusually gifted, or 
who sought to devote themselves to learning for its own sake. 
Scholarships and exhibitions enabled the sons of labourers to be 
supported without being a burden upon their parents, and also 
gave them an opening to the University, where they found suffi- 
cient prizes to provide for them during their collegiate career. Side 
by side, on the same benches, the sisters and female companions of 
these boys received the same education down to Elizabeth’s reign 
and those of her successors; and thus at the Reformation, and 
many years afterwards, we find women on a level with men, 
acquainted with dead and modern languages as well as their hus- 
bands’ brothers. On most of the mere ancient foundations, we 
find that our forefathers justly decided to divide the instruction 
between both sexes alike. Even Edward VI.’s noble foundation of 
the Blue-Coat School was at first intended for the use of female 
as well as male children; and Stowe, in his ‘‘ Survey of London,’’ 
gives a touching account of the opening on Kaster Monday, and of 
the procession of 400 boys, and ‘‘ a goodly show of maiden children, 
dressed in russet coats and gowns, the boys in red caps, and the 
girls with white kerchiefs on their heads. Meanwhile the founda- 
tions of ancient endowments, before the Keformation, for the reli- 
gious and intellectual education of young females scattered over 
the country, had been all swept away at the dissolution of the reli- 
gious houses; and whilst some of the ecclesiastical institutions for 
men were reformed and re-established upon an improved system, 
those for the women were either seized by court favourites, or 
turned into colleges and schools formen. Still, there were places 
kept for females in most of the grammar-schools, and even down to 
the present day girls attend at some of the smaller ones for instruc. 
tion. By degrees, however, the whole system was changed; the 
higher class monopolised the superior foundations for the education 
of their sons, and these endowments were’wrested from the original 
intention of their founders, and devoted solely to male instruction, 
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The smaller grammar-schools were occupied by childrn of the 
labouring class, or by those removed by one grade higher. We 
have but to turn to a pamphlet called, “ Ancient Charities and 
Endowed Schools,’’ published in 1865, and refer to the number 
of male and female children contained in a list of 517 schools, in 
order to see how greatly girls have been defrauded of their rights, 
since, whilst 31,528 boys are receiving instruction, only 3374 
girls, or just one-tenth of that number, are admitted to these 
schools. Surely, the claims of our women ought to be considered 
before even those of the opposite sex are touched upon, since long 
arrears of tuition are due to them. At any rate, let justice be 
impartially divided, and the need of both sexes for help be investi- 
gated without favour. We trust that no case may occur again similar 
to one in Lincolnshire in 1863, at the recommendation of the Charity 
Commissioners. This was, that certain endowments devoted to the 
benefit of the poor of both sexes, amounting to a large annual sum, 
were diverted from the original intention, and used in building and 
endowing a school exclusively for boys. 

Nor can we believe that the reformation of the country can ever 
take place by educating the boys alone, and leaving the present 
condition of female training so disgracefully neglected. We are, 
therefore, rejoiced to find that the last Commission of Inquiry have 
emphatically recommended, that provision is to be set apart for the 
education of girls of all classes, new schools are to be founded, out 
of local rates if necessary, and proprietary and private schools are 
to be incorporated into the new system on application. 

The system proposed for middle-class boys is a triple gradation 
of separate schools, the same we have already recommended, and 
adapted in its course of instruction to the time spent by each pupil 
at school. Of the first grade, consisting of the higher middle-class, 
all branches of public-school education are to be introduced, and 
the fees required will be from £25 for day scholars, up to from £25 
to £60 for boarders. It is calculated that 80 schools of this 
class, or 4 to 1,000,000 of the population, would be sufficient to 
satisfy its requirements. 

The second grade is to conclude the course of instruction at 16 
years old, and is to comprise Latin, two modern languages ; and one 
boarding school of this kind will be required for every 100,000 of 
the population ; and one day-school for every large town. 

Of the third grade, boys are to be taught the rudiments of Latin, 
one modern language, and the instruction is to be completed at 
14 years. Every town is to possess a day-school of this kind, the 
requirements of which exceed both the others. In order to carry 
this out, it is proposed to take schools away from sites and districts 
where they are not wanted, and to distribute them according to 
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the population by a geographical arrangement. The school-fees 
of the lowest grade will be charged at £4. The schools of every 
class are to be self-supporting, and the education to comprehend 
sound elementary instruction, especially in the English language, 
in arithmetic, and geometry. Should this scheme be put into 
execution, provision will be made for 16 boys in every 1,000 of 
th population, of whom the schools of the third grade would 
take one-half; those of the second from five-eighths to six- 
eighths. * 

Religious instruction is recommended to be denominational, with 
the qualification of a conscience clause. Such a scheme would 
afford a complete system of secondary education, provided female 
middle-class training be carried out as fairly, for there is as great a 
necessity for separation into triple grades for the various classes of 
girls, as there is with regard to the boys. 

Meanwhile there are one or two signs of hopeful growth already 
springing up in connection with female education. One of these is 
a scheme advocated by the National Society, to which we desire to 
draw our reader’s attention before we close this paper. But before 
doing so, we think it but fair to mention one or two smaller efforts 
of individual exertion. 

The first of these is the excellent foundation of St. Michael’s, at 
Bognor, on Mr. Woodard’s plan, and in connection with St. 
Michael’s Society, mentioned in one former chapter. St. Michael’s 
consists of a triple grade of schools, for the higher, middle, and 
lower orders; but united by the superintendence of the same lady 
Warden (Miss Wheeler), by ten mistresses under her, and by the 
religious instruction they all receive from a Church of England 
chaplain. The middle-class school contains 65 girls, daughters of 
arather high-class farmers and tradesmen, and of poor clergymen, 
and who for the most part are educated thoroughly for the 
profession of governesses. Though the school, in order to be self- 
supporting, is not so cheap as others for boys belonging to St. 
Nicholas’ school, yet it is so popular as to persuade the lady 
warden that she could obtain as many middle-class girls again as 
she now teaches; yet in comparison with those of the private 
adventure class for farmers’ daughters, already described by us, the 
charge is exceedingly cheap; viz., for pupils under 9 years 17 
guineas; for those over that age 21. Music is charged at 5 guineas, 
but French costs only 2, and Drawing 1. There is also an entrance- 
fee of 1 guinea. Thus, at the outside, a girl may be thoroughly well 
educated in religious knowledge, accomplishments, and in the more 
sclid branches, for £30 at St. Michael’s, thus saving the farmer the 
additional charge of £20. This foundation, which resembles a 


* See “ Guardian,” April 1, 1868, 
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large public school, has now existed fourteen years, and is flourish- 
ing and well-established. 

The second effort is the opening of a subscription-list for the 
erection of a real College for Women, where the students should 
reside during the whole of the academical year. The situation is to 
be in a healthy locality in the country, somewhere between London 
and Cambridge. The resident authorities are to be women, but the 
various classes will be taught by men or women, as may be found 
expedient for the acquisition of a higher amount of academical 
learning than at present can be procured in all the usual ladies’ 
colleges. The buildings are to be large enough to hold 100 
inmates, each girl possessing her own room, as in the Uni. 
versities. 

The cost of the erection will be £30,000, and the course of 
the instruction, including board and lodying, is not to exceed £80 
At the head of the list we find Mrs. Bodichon’s noble donation of 
£1000, which, with the names of Miss Davies as secretary, the 
Bishop of St. David’s, Lady Eastlake, the Dean of Ely, and others 
as eminent, may assure the public of the prudence and care with 
which so novel and enterprising a plan will be regulated. 

Lastly, we would bey those who interest themselves in acts of 
benevolence to listen to the call of the National Society on the 
liberality of the public. Unwilling to leave the middle class 
unaided, by their well-known assistance, they have, after mature 


or 
£1 


deliberation, resolved to establish an especial fund, in order to assist 
the lower middle class to establish schools which may impart a 
really sound education, grounded on religious principles belonging 
to the Church of England, to their children. This fund is to be 
collected by means of subscriptions, and applied to the advance. 
ment of local efforts, to building fresh schools, to improving old 
ones, or to the support of others for a limited period. The National 
Society appeals especially to Church members to come forward in 
aid of a cause they ought to have so much at heart, so that the 
lower-middle and superior artisan classes may be educated and 
brought back to Church influences, and that the poorer classes at 
our national schools may no longer be vitiated by the example and 
influence of the masters whom they ultimately serve.* The appeal 
is also made to Englishwomen. Thanks to the exertions of a few 
zealous ladies, the committee for this middle-class fund have con- 
sented to admit the daughters as well as the sons to a participation 
in its benefits. In return for this concession, which is but justice 
to the boys as well as the girls, if we would present the former 
with mothers, sisters, and wives that will no longer keep them 
back, but reform and improve them by their companionship, 








* See Prospectus of the Committee, prep. by National Society. 
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these ladies have pledged themselves to advance the cause of 
middle-class education by personal efforts, and by every means in 
their power. 

At present, owing to the smallness of the funds collected, the 
scheme is intended primarily for day scholars. The boys are to 
study whatever subjects are required by the local middle-class 
examinations, and we believe the same curriculum will be exacted 
from the girls. Local trustees will unite with the head committee, 
to decide on the necessary religious instruction, as well as on other 
points connected with neighbouring interests. 

The fees for day scholars will not exceed £5 a-year, but there 
may be extra charges in cases where it may be desirable. Should 
the scheme traced out by the late Commission be made legal, we 
should fancy that our National Society Fund might, hand in hand 
with the Government system, be ready to assist in the renovation 
and improvement of decayed grammar-schools, as is the case at 
present with the parochial schools. But however that ‘may be, we 
have before us new plans and new systems for the creation of 
secondary education, and we may rejoice if we only see some por- 
tion of this reformation carried into execution. We may all of us 
help, either with money, advice, or by unwearied attempts, to 
educate and cultivate individuals belonging to the middle-classes, 
whom we know, or are in the habit of meeting, even though our 
duty does not call us to superintend and instruct middle-class 
schools or colleges founded on the new system. Let us only reclaim 
our women, and we shall find ourselves on the high road to reform 
ourmen. And, in the words of an accomplished lady, we believe 
‘that if women are endowed with mental and moral capacities, it 
was intended that these should be cultivated and improved for the 
glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate.’’* 





* Sce Miss Beale; Trans, 8. 8., 1865, p. 74. 











AN INVITATION 


CoME to me, sweetest, when the morn is breaking, 
And high in heaven the pale moon still is shining, 
And ’mong the green leaves birds to song are waking— 
Come to me, then, and on my breast reclining,, 
Breathe in mine ear the love that lightens toil, and soothes 
when grief sits near. 


Come to me with the smile that haunts me ever, 
And won my heart in happy days of childhood, 
When, side by side, adown the flowing river, 
We scattered blossoms, culled in glen and wild wood, 
The summer days till o’er the west the sun fling far his 
golden rays. 


Come to me, dearest, when the night’s long shadows 
Steal down the woodland haunts of fay or fairy, 
And creep along the scented clover meadows— 
Come, I'll be waiting by the brooklet, Mary, 
There, love, alone to dream of sunnier years, or sing of 
years agone. 


The night winds, soft and cool, will sigh around thee, 
And kiss thy cheek till, as in days departed, 

Rose-like, ’twill bloom ; and as when first I found thee, 
The May Queen of my heart, we’ll roam, gladhearted, 
Tul o’er the streams, murmuring along, the moon flings 

shadowy silvery beams. 


WILD Ross. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
OFF THE SCENT AGAIN. 


THIs eventful week drew to a close as all other weeks do, and 
the last spark of Eben Trefanin’s turbulent life went out along 
with it. The doctor had declared from the first that his wound was 
fatal; and strong as the man seemed, he had no constitution to 
bear up against it. It had been weakened by reckless living and 
exposure—not that the doctor said that ; but his wife knew it, and 
the first serious attack must have proved fatal. He was one of 
those men who live intensely, and die soon. He never could have 
seen old age. He wasted all his vitality in the first forty years, 
and ncw he was going to die. Those who jog on quietly and 
soberly through life, smiling placidly at all the strange things 
which occur around them, and maintaining an even frame of mind 
under everv circumstance, never knowing intense thought, or fiery 
passion, or deep feeling, or any of the various excitements of ambi- 
tion, may slumber on into a lethargic old age. But Trefanin’s 
career had been one of danger and excitement, his temper hot and 
ungovernable, his mind full of passionate and vindictive feelings. 
He had fought his way through life. He had committed crimes 
and felonies, and had been at war with his fellow-men, and had 
been tracked about, and was now dying at the end of the chase like 
any other hunted creature, all the energies that had hitherto helped 
him on being exhausted. Oh! what a life! and,‘oh ! what a death! 

But it was to be a peaceful death, nevertheless. The sinner 
was, we believe, repentant. We will not go into the question 
whether, if health were restored to him, he would return. One 
thing was clear to her who watched by his side—that he had never 
any idea before of the sentiments which influenced him now, and 
that he bitterly regretted the life he had Jed, without, at the same 
time, showing any of the despair in which she had found him 
plunged—the wild, unruly, ill-trained spirit tortured by its own 
misgivings. She had, she hoped, been the instrument of bringing 
him to this, and drew the inference that Divine forgiveness had 
been accorded to him ; and was well content with her work. He 
looked at her and lis stened to her as if life itself were falling from 
her lips. His only anxiety was about Lia, who, he feared, ‘would 
give her mother trouble and prove very intractable. He knew 
J—s DD 
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what she could be capable of, and judging by it, it was certainly 
not a pleasant prospect to look forward to her future. She had not 
been admitted into his presence again, and Evelyn had contrived to 
keep her so well entertained that she had not even expressed a wish 
to return ; but his thoughts busied themselves about her neverthe- 
less during these last few days of his life. His wife assured him 
that she would not again lose sight of her, and that she should be 
well cared for and properly educated, expressing a hope, at the 
same time, that all this wildness and wilfulness would disappear 
under the influences of civilised life and of the society in which she 
would henceforth move, for poor Lia knew little of feminine society, 
having always clung to her father, and, by a strange perversity, 
avoided her mother as much as possible, as if instinctively knowing 
that her influence might tame her rebellious spirit ; but now there 
would be a sister’s gentle efforts to help to win her over, and 
Evelyn had already done much in this way. Lia would soon be 
obliged to yield under the sheer force of tenderness and refinement, 
which had already thrown their glamour over her wild fancy, and 
lulled the restless young creature into a quiescence which might 
prove as uncertain and deceptive as that of the msidious leopard ; 
but might also—and there was room to hope tor this—be the 
beginning of a rational and gentle life, in the company of those 
who loved her, and whom she might yet learn to love. 

Mr. Casilis did not at first make much progress with his eccentric 
grandchild, who seemed to bewilder him purposely, and to find con- 
siderable pleasure in making him stare at her by her queer sayings 
and doings. He was shy of her for awhile, as if he could not 
forgive her the crime of being daughter to Trefanin; but by 
degrees her very oddities formed a sort of attraction for him, and 
Evelyn began to find them often together, which was a source of 
pleasure to herself, for she had at first despaired of their being 
reconciled to each other’s peculiarities, Lia being fully as wilful 


and eccentric as the old man was choleric and exacting, and fond of 


compelling every one to see through his spectacles, or, in other 
words, to hold no opinions on any subject except those which he 
called his own. Detecting this foible almost immediately, his 
amiable granddaughter was careful to be of the directly contrary 
mind on every question which turned up, and to express herself to 
that effect in a manner there was no mistaking, which however, 
strange to say, seemed rather to amuse him, perhaps by its novelty ; 
and soon there was nothing he enjoyed so much as to draw Lia into 
a dispute, and fight it out with her in a very energetic manner, 
knowing quite as well as she did that she opposed him merely for 
the pleasure of doing so, and therein, perhaps, proving her descent 
from his own fractious self more than an amiable and ladylike 
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behaviour would have done. Indeed, they resembled each other in 
more points than one. Evelyn, seeing that they were getting on 
so well together, left them pretty much to themselves, and g gave a 
good deal of her time to that lodging in the East-end, where a 
wasted comet-life was fast drawing to its end, gathering about it, 
by a strange ordinance, the sympathy and tenderness which it had 
repelled during its vigorous fire-eating prime, from which all that 
was soft and “womanly shrank away in terror. But now he was 
only an unhappy dying man, like any other poor erring wanderer 
who had strayed outside all human strictures, and lost to every eye 
except that of the Inscrutable. 

Ben Short goos to see his former acquaintance, and we will look 
in at that last scene with him. It was a tranquil evening in 
spring, and at the moment of Ben’s admission perfect silence reigned 
in the room in which one unbidden visitor was present, seldom 
welcome even to those who have not reason to fear his summons ; 

but, alas! how terrible is it to the man who has lived without 
thought of death, or that which is to come after it! But Trefanin’s 
terrors were all exorcised new, and he was breathing peacefully like 
one who was really at peace and had no fear; and seeing that he 
slept, Ben dropped down upon a chair, without speaking. ‘The 
slight noise he made wakened Trefanin. Opening his eyes, he saw 
Short, and smiled faintly, but said nothing. Even during that 
brief sleep a change had come upon him. Ben was springing up 
again to go nearer and say something kind to the dying man, but 
he was checked by the look on his face. He was dying. His wife 
and Evelyn saw it too, and the girl dropped upon her knees, whilst 
her mother, in low, trembling tones, read out a prayer, and Ben, 
impressed by the solemnity of the moment, followed Evelyn’s 
example, and knelt also. 

And as they were thus occupied, the door opened softly, and a 
man, with yellow beard, hard-featured face, and very sharp, inqui- 
sitive eyes, entered the room, followed by two others. But those 
two stopped near the door after the first glance at the occupant of 
the bed, and meeting each other’s looks uneasily, they knew that 
this was no place for them. They had come in foree—three against 
one ought to tell in their favour; but the strength and ferocity of 
which they had stood in awe had vanished for ever, and in their 
place there was only this lamentable wreck in the grasp of One 
stronger than they. And so they had no business there. Their 
leader advanced farther into the room, then stood irresolutely ; then 
hearing the whispered words, and seeing what was to be seen on 
the bed, he knelt down. One of his followers, in the act of imitat- 
ing his example, leant his elbow on a chair, and something in his 
hand struck against it. It was a pair of handcuffs. 
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At the sound the dying man opened his eyes once more—the 
last time he was to open them on earth, and he saw the handcuffs. 
His faded eyes rested on them for half a minute, and he smiled 
faintly. His lips moved, and his wife stooped to hear what he 
would say— 

‘* Too late, Edith! They are too late, aren’t they ?” 

She glanced round hastily, and saw the strangers for the first 
time; they had walked lightly, after the manner of their kind, and 
she had been giving all her attention to her husband. She did not 
see the handcuffs, for the man had hidden them, perceiving that 
they caught ‘T'refanin’s attention, but she knew what they were 
there for quite well; and her eyes flashed angrily for a moment on 
the intruders. 

‘* Yes, my poor Eben, too late!’’ she said, in a very much 
shaken voice. ‘* You will never more be troubled by such as they. 
You are going to One who will be merciful to our unrighteousness. 
Put your hope in the One who is mighty to save. 

‘“ I do, Edith—I do! Oh! may He have mercy on me, sinner 
though I am !”’ 

‘‘Amen,’’ she murmured, with her voice choked in tears. 

Five minutes after that, with a long shiver, he passed away. 
He was dead. All were kneeling around in silence, but his wife 
stood at his head ; and when he died she stooped and closed down 
the lids on the poor dim eyes that used once to blaze so fiercely. 
The strange men stood up, with downcast faces, and slunk away out 
of the room. They had nothing to do with the lifeless body. The 
culprit had escaped them again, but this time he was going to 
stand before a higher tribunal than that to which they would bring 
him, and to be judged by a Divine Judge, not by an erring fellow- 
creature. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Mr. CasIis and Lord Cheneys were at the grave of the erring 
one. Ben Sbort, too, paid his former enemy that last mournful 
compliment, and then he went away to Challis Hough to begin his 
stewardship. Artisans and uphosterers were sent down there too, 
to put the palatial mansion John Casilis had built for himself in 
readiness, for it was to be occupied during the summer. London 
life and London confinement were not agreeing with Lia's tastes, 
and she was to go to Challis Hough with her mother and grand- 
father during the summer months; but the time was not settled 
yet. 

It might be expected that she would hear of her father’s death 
without much emotion; but there could be uo calculating on Lia. 
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Her mother, thinking it would be no surprise to her, quietly 
sald— 

‘‘ Lia, your father is dead. 

She looked up suddenly, her lip twitching, her eyes sparkling 
strangely. 

‘What did you say 2” 

‘* Your father is dead.”’ 

“No, he is not!”’ 

‘* He is, Lia,” she repeated, gravely. 

‘* No, he is not !’’ and she stared up almost fiercely at her ; and 
the mother saw that her bosom was heaving and her mouth twitch- 
ing convulsively, and the next moment tears came into the wil& 
young eyes, but she would not let them fall. ‘‘ No, he is not !’’ 
she repeated, still gazing at her in the same defiant way, as if re- 
solved not to leave the spot, nor allow her mother to move, until! 
the tears would be forced back, and the choking go out of hei 
throat. ‘* You are only saying it. He is not dead !”’ 

‘* My poor Lia!” 

It was the first tender word she had spoken to her since th 
girl was a little child, but it had no softening effect. Lia frowned 
and gulped down the crowding tears, but did not remove her eye: 
from the pale, fair face which was looking so compassionately 
at her. Mrs. Sandringham was a good deal moved. She had not 
loved Lia as she loved her other children ; and she felt some self- 
reproach now in witnessing the girl’s desperate struggle against her 
own crief, and seeing that she was resolved not to be pitied by her. 
She would not speak of her father to her, nor let her see her weep- 
ing for him. She knew that she had despised and abhorred him 
once, and perhaps she would not forgive her for that. There was, 
at all events, some very bitter feeling, whatever it may have been ; 


99 


and no one ever afterwards heard her speak of him. Whilst he 
lived, we have seen she could be harsh to him, like others; but 11 
is certain that his death was a surprise to her, and that she felt it, 
in her own wild way, very keenly. Ifshe might only throw herseli 
on her mother’s breast, and weep freely for him there, all that 
bitterness might find a vent with her tears; and the latter was 
ready to receive her and love her even now, for Trefanin’s death had 
softened her to both, and endeared them; but this relenting had 
come late. 

“My poor child !’’ she said, laying her hand on her shoulder, 
and stooping to kiss her ; but Lia shook off the hand, and moved 
sullenly away. There, in the stately drawing-room, in the midst oi 
a luxury and elegance to which she had never been accustomed, 
surrounded by those who were anxious to please her and to make 
her happy, she was sore at heart, and a stranger amongst them all. 
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She preferred to isolate herself and her grief, and would listen to 
no words of sympathy. Seeing that any attempt of the kind only 
irritated her and made her worse, they desisted for the present and 
waited, hoping yet to win her love. 

For days and weeks after this she was very silent, but no one 
had seen her shed tears. Mr. Casilis watched her closely, for he 
was as much bewildered by her present behaviour as he was, before 
her father’s death, by her extraordinary vitality and love of fun and 
mischief,—it seemed to forebode the existence of some deep feeling 
of which he had not thought her capable; but it was not that so 
much, perhaps, as a profound discontent which had grown out of 
her grief for him, and the recollections it gave rise to; and this 
finally became patent to him. It was then he resolved to take 
her to Challis Hough. ‘There could be no mistaking her restless 
motions, springing from one place to another in a swift, stealthy 
way that made one think of a wild animal trying to escape; her 
frequent bounds to one or other of the windows, ‘ to look at the 
air,’ as she would say; and her glance would go roving up and 
down the street then, telling how the vagrant mind longed for free- 
dom. It was not a lite fur her tastes, that which she was compelled 
to bear, and there could be no knowing when she might throw it 
away altogether. She did not care about luxury or magnificence, 
ard impatiently chafed against the restraints and customs which 
civilised lite imposes on all those who are not of Bohemian nature ; 
and the poor little gipsey was like a bird in the hands of the bird- 
catcher,—that is to say, a prisoner against her will. Her mother 
strove to cultivate her mind, and induce her to study; but she 
might as well have tried to make straight 


‘* The sunbeam broken iu the rill ;” 


and Evelyn’s attempts to draw her into a pleasant, sisterly com- 
panionship, were almost as futile, though she betraved, more than 
once, that she might listen to her, if there were less of this fierce 
impatience and discontent, which made everything and everybody 
connected with her present mode of life almost intolerable to her. 
When, at length, Challis Hough was ready for occupation, they 
all went down there in the sweet June weather ; and Evelyn, who, 
had received permission to accompany them, was enchanted to get 
away out of crowded London into the fresh, delightful country, 
glowing with the young summer’s verdure and beauty, and alive 
with the music of innumerable birds, to which her ears had long 
been strangers. What a time it was since she had listened to that 
music in the woods of dear old Manor Melleray, or in the well- 
remembered morning-room, seated at Lady Elizabeth’s knee, with 
her ear attuned to her guardian’s step, and every thought directed 
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only to those two, every sense brim-full with happiness and content 
in the present moment, little foreseeing the near future which was 
to bring death, and separation, and exile, and all manner of 
troubles to herself! What a time since she had last heard his 
voice who had gained such sway over her girlish heart, and ruled 
it, even in his absence, in a very tyrannical manner ; for not all 
the beauties and pleasures of Challis Hough—and they were mani- 
fold—could keep her thoughts from flying away to the Baltic, and 
alighting upon the deck of an English schooner, where she knew 
he was daily to be seen in all the enjoyments of yachting, without 
many thoughts, perhaps, for any other less-exciting concerns. But 
she would not grudge him all the pleasure he could draw from that 
manly pursuit, and hoped he would continue at it till it should 
cease to amuse him, although she longed to see him again. ‘The 
truth is, she was not quite sure what she wished at this juncture 
except to know—and she would like to know that—that he loved 
her as much as ever, and that his Grace of Winterhaven, let him 
be never so pleasant a companion, would not induce him to go on 
to Russia, which seemed to Evelyn only little short of China. 
Indeed, for that matter, he had gone quite far enough already for 
her taste; and, although she would not admit it even to her 
mother, she did certainly feel a little disappointed at his not coming 
to see her before setting out on such a journey. However, he 
would, of course, do so when he returned, and she would not allow 
anything like regret to enter into her thoughts of him, or interfere 
with her enjoyment of the present moment; for to be with her 
mother and Lia in such a delightful place as Challis Hough, with 
no tiresome visits or fashionable penances to undergo, was almost 
enough to atone for all the pains and troubles she had known since 
she had left Manor Melleray, and she entered with great zest into 
the enjoyment of it. 

They had been about a week here when Evelyn received news 
from her father which fluttered her a good deal, although it was 
news that might be expected sooner or later. Arthur Levison had 
returned, and had been with him; and finding that she and her 
mother had left London, he was coming down to visit them at 
Challis Hough. It was to Mr. Casilis his lordship wrote, and that 
gentleman, when announcing to his daughter, whom he instituted 
mistress of his great household, that she was to expect a visitor, 
gave her also to understand that it was as Evelyn’s suitor he was 
coming, with Lord Cheney’s consent and best wishes. ‘‘ And with 
mine, too, from my heart!’’ the old gentleman added, with much 
gusto. 

And then Mrs. Sandringham smiled, and said he would be very 
welcome, and went away to give Evelyn notice of who was coming, 
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for he might be expected that very evening. And, as I have said, 
Evelyn was somewhat fluttered by the news, and found none of her 
usual pleasure in rambling about the grounds or playing with Lia, 
who had recovered her spirits in a great measure since they came 
here, and, until the moment of his arrival, she was, as Lia said, 
“like one who had come down out of the clouds.’’ And yet her 
mother had not told her all the news of the letter—out of considera. 
tion, perhaps, for her wits, which might not be able to bear, in 
addition to the sudden intelligence, so momentous an idea as that 
of ‘marriage ; and no thought of it had any share in her anticipa- 
tions of the meeting. She was simply delighted at the prospect of 
seeing him, and the intensity of her delight made her so quiet and 
‘*stupid’’ as to draw forth Lia’s remarks, who thought it very 
silly to be so much put out by any visitor ; and as she fancied that 
her sister stood in need of her sympathy and protection, she conde. 
scended to remain with her more than usual during the afternoon. 
They were together when he arrived, which occurred as they 
were dressing for dinner, and the two girls witnessed his arrival 
from Evelyn’s dressing-room window ; and it may be supposed that 
one of those young feminine hearts quickened at the sight, whilst 
the other looked on with the coolness and inditference of an old 
philosopher, to whom the passions and emotions of youth were 
things of the past, and the exciting phases of love only so much 
wasted time and sentiment. Lia did not in the least sympathise 
with her sister’s feelings at this particular period. And when, by- 
and-by, they entered the drawing-room, she looked on with the 
utmost placidity at the meeting ot those two lovers, which, to be 
sure, was nothing very wonderful to see, any more than if they 
were the most commonplace acquaintances. He was there with 
Mrs. Sandringham,—he himself, Arthur Levison,—as handsome, 
and manly, and noble-looking as ever, the fine head courteously 
bent, the bearded lip curved into a smile. And then, as they 
entered, he looked up quickly, and, seeing who it was, advanced tu 
meet his lady-Icve. It was all over in half-a-minute, and he had 
pressed her hand, and looked into her face, and met her soft smile 
of welcome ; and when she found him placing a chair for her, and 
standing near as she seated herself, 1t was not easy to realise that 
half-a-year had passed since she saw him last, and that since then 
she had been forcing her thoughts from him as 
another ; it all seemed so quiet and familiar, and as if no shadow 
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or separation had ever come between them. Even Lia, if she took 
the trouble of noticing it, must have called this a very stupid meet- 
ing indeed between two people who pretended to be in love with 
each other. 

Arthur Levison had a habit of making himself at home under 
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all circumstances, and he was presently lounging on a sofa and con- 
versing gaily with the two ladies, telling them about his cruise. 
Lia was in one of her taciturn moods, and, indeed, Evelyn, too, 
was a little shy and silent, contenting herself, at first, with listen- 
ing to the others, and asking an odd question now and then; but 
Mrs. Sandringham fully atoned for the deficiencies of both. She 
was almost coquettish with the young man, and monopolised his 
attention in a great measure, and no one would ever think that 
such things had passed between them as are recorded in this 
veracious history. Free, and winning, and gracefully familiar, she 
was evidently bent upon rivalling her daughter, and making a con- 
quest of the gentleman’s heart, and succeeded in quite eclipsing the 
bashful Evelyn, who was not entirely mistress ot herself or of her 
tell-tale cheeks. And so a very pleasant iutimacy was established 
before dinner was announced, and Mr. Casilis re-appeared ; for he 
had received his guest on his arrival, and given him a welcome 
which was an earnest of his good wishes in a certain quarter, and 
of his regard and liking for one whom he hoped would soon be 
connected with himself. As he said to his daughter, who was now 
the recipient of all his thoughts, ‘‘ he had never seen the man, and 
believed he did not exist, to whom he would sooner give his grand- 
daughter than to Arthur Levison; and she knew that these 
sentiments were fully shared by one who had also a voice in the 
matter— Lord Cheneys. Evelyn’s Jover was, indeed, in high favour 
with all her relatives ; there was nothing to come between them 
now. They were all very pleasant at dinner, as may be sup- 
posed. Mr. Casilis’s delight at the turn events had taken was so 
apparent, and often so naively expressed, as to draw a smile more 
than once from his daughter and Arthur Levison. Those two under- 
stood each other perfectly. Her manner towards him was extremely 
gracious, full of that subtle flattery which a clever woman can 
throw into a few words, and even a glance ; and he certainly showed 
that he was not insensible to her influence. He remembered how 
he had admired her betore, and had called at the house in Radnor- 
row with the desire to meet her again, and make himself of use to 
her, if need ke; how much stronger was her attraction now, in all 
the blaze of her beauty, set off by a becoming and tasteful toilet, 
and beaming upon him with sweet smiles and flattering glances ; 
for she was very well pleased with him indeed! ven Lia entered 
into the spirit of general happiness which prevailed, and renewed 
her acquaintance with Levison in her own eccentric way, and made 
allusions to the time she had spent in Manor Melleray, which made 
them all laugh, especially when she asked for Miss Challis, whom 
she was wont to call “green eyes,’’ and sagely opined that she 
‘didn’t think he was very sorry when she went off in that way ;”’ 
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which unexpected remark brought Evelyn’s blushes crowding up, 






























whilst he laughingly assured Lia that she was quite right, and that . 
he had contrived to get over the disappointment rather well. ] 

“You are very ill-natured,”’ he said then to Evelyn, who was, 
of course, at his side. 

** How so?”’ 

“To express no sympathy in my misfortune.”’ 

“You mean about your marriage. I was very sorry——’’ 

‘** Were you sorry ?”’ 

“That you should have bad such a disappointment? Yes 
indeed, and my mother was sorry too. But how was it that you 
did not know of Miss Challis’s intention ?”’ 

‘* Simply because she took care not to let me know it. The fact F 
is, I suspect, she had a grudge against me, and resolved to punish ( 
me in that way. My sister,’’ he was speaking now to Mrs. Sand- 
ringham, ‘“ knew of her seeing Crawley more than once, and fearing 
to make mischief, refrained from speaking of it to me. But she 
could not, of course, suspect what was intended.”’ 

‘* It must have been very unpleasant,’’ said Mrs. Sandringham, ’ 

“ Well, it was not so great a disappointment to me as it might 
have been to another gentleman; but the thing itself certainly was 


not pleasant. However, it was not to escape badinage that I went ¢ 


away, but,’’ and he glanced at Evelyn, ‘‘ to keep myself out ot 
temptation.’’ ] 
‘That was wise,’’ said her mother, with a smile; ‘‘ you will , 
not soon give another lady an opportunity of treating you in the 
same manner.” ( 
‘* Or, rather, would another lady accept me, having been thrown 
over by Lady Crawley in such a way? It would scarcely be a com- 
pliment to offer myself just now. What do you think ?”’ 1 
“Well, I don’t know. That would, of course, be a question . 
for the lady herself whenever you decided to put the question to I 
her. But how was it that you ventured back to London so soon, I 
and in the height of the season too, with balls and routs, and all ( 
manner of gaiety going on? = It the avoiding temptation was wise, c 
I must say that looks very like rushing into it.”’ 1 
“Yes, and I must confess it was wilfully done, too. My impa- ( 
tience overcame My sense of propriety. Winterhaven sald it would z 
be only decent to wait a few months, but I made him put me t 


ashore, nevertheless. He is cruising about, hoping that I may 
have to wait.’’ 
‘* Then, if not, what will he say ?”’ 
‘* Pll tell you what he says himself he will say if I succeed,”’ 
returned Levison, with a smile, ‘‘‘ that I am loved better than I 
deserve.’ I have ventured to hope that he will have to say this, 
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that the young lady I mean to ask in marriage will remember what 
I remember. If she does, I cannot doubt what her answer will 
be.”’ 

“Well, Arthur,” said Mr. Casilis, pouring out a bumper of 
claret, ‘‘ as the ladies haven’t been any more candid with you than 
ladies generally are, I will admit that, for my part, I wasn’t sorry, 
nor even surprised at the treatment my niece gave you, as there 
could be nothing too extraordinary—to give it no worse a name— 
for a daughter of Milo Challis to do, and I hope you will not have 
reason to regret that she was not any better than might be ex- 
pected.”’ 

For which good wish Arthur was, of course, very grateful, but 
said that he was, at the same time, very much obliged to Lady 
Crawley, and hoped she would be happy; and soon after this, as 
they all rose from table together, he drew from Evelyn the admis- 
sion that she also felt grateful to Lady Crawley, notwithstanding 
her indignation at his being subjected to such an annoyance. And 
then the few words were spoken that were needed for the perfect 
understanding each other, spoken, too, in a deep, fervid, repressed 
tone, like a great torrent stopped up, which forbade any young 
lady’s coyness in answering him. She could not have given him 
any other answer but the one, for she loved him too much to play 
with his feelings, and she did remember the circumstance to which 
he had alluded. Remembering that, there was no loss of dignity in 
receiving him so readily now. 

And so it was decided that Lord Winterhaven should finish his 
cruise without his friend; but when pressed to name the day on 
which her lover was to be made happy, it was quite permissible to 
be as coy and indefinite as she pleased (and in such cases what 
young lady does not indulge in such petty tyrannies), referring him, 
With a very becoming blush, to her mother. And here Mrs. ‘Sand- 
ringham was in her element, it being now in her power to avenge 
herself upon ‘* Evelyn’s guardian ’ for having it all his own way 
on another occasion (a circumstance, by-the-by, he had no intention 
of referring to, and he did look a little put out when she spoke of 
it); and so it was, of course, quite impossible to say then when the 
ceremony might be, as it might take several months for a proper 
trousseau to be prepared ; and then the gentleman expressed a wish 
that no such things as trousseaux were known of. 

‘“Couldn’t all that be done afterwards ?’’ he said, audaciously. 

But to this Mrs. Sandringham would deign no reply. Young 
men are so unreasonable on such occasions. 

However, when afterwards the influence of Lord Cheneys and 
Mr. Casilis was brought to bear in support of the impatient lover, 
it was decided that the marriage should take place in the second 
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week of August, the fair tyrants having stood out as long as pos- 


sible for September, and only yielded to the combined opposition of 
the three gentlemen, who were evidently leagued in a conspiracy te 
against the satisfactory accomplishment of the bridal outfit, put V 
forward invariably under a more frivolous name as a cooler for the L 
bridegroom’s ardour, and therefore abhorrent to all masculine ears, tl 


And, indeed, Arthur Levison hated the word trousseau just as much 
as those do who dislike to see a fine language set aside for one not 
by any means as expressive; and seeing that his fair young bride 
elect was always beautifully dressed, and was ever appearing to him 
more bewitching in some new and charming costume, I daresay he 
thought she could weil afford to let these monstrous preparations 
go on after as well as before the ceremony, and bestow her sweet 
self upon him without waiting to have all the latest absurdities of 
Paris stowed away in her dressing room. but the laws of fashion 
and feminine caprice are as immutable as those of the Medes and 
Persians, and his attempt to have July named instead of August, 
which would give, he imagined, abundant time for the most elabo- 
rate wardrobe to be prepared, was entirely without success. Though 
not very inexorable, generally speaking, Evelyn took retuge behind 
her mother in this matter, and told him, by way of consolation, 
that, ‘‘if it had been put off for a year it would have been longer,” 
which, indeed, there was no denying; and with this conclusive 
argument, she kept all his arts of persuasion at a distance. But 
she atoned for it by being perfectly bewitching in all other respects, 
and the intermediate period flew so rapidly, that the all-important 
day came with a surprise to both, as it has done to many other 
young conscious hearts. 

It was very private, of course. Lady Eastlawn was there, and 
Lady Jennie Thalberg was bridesmaid, but her brother ran away to 
the Continent that his ears might not be wounded by those mar- 
riage-bells. | However, as Arthur told his bride afterwards, he was 
only a boy, and would soon get over it; and he proved a true 
prophet in this, for Charles was able to admit, when he returned, 
that there was at least a fraction of his heart left for some other 
fair lady ; and thereafter he always made Evelyn his confidant in 
such affairs. They had breakfast in the spacious dining-room, and 
the bridal presents were set out on the sideboard in magnificent 
array. But in all that gorgeous plate, and diamonds, and gold 
filigree work, there was nothing comparable to the gift tendered by 
Mr. Casilis. which was simply a deed of settlement making Arthur 
Levison owner of the Challis Hough estates, as they had before 
been willed to him by the donor’s brother, and promptly reliequished 
as soon as the existence of a prior claim was revealed to the young 
man by Ben Short’s disclosure. There was therefore something 
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very fitting and gracious in this arrangement, and very pleasing to 
all parties. And when all was over, Arthur took his young bride 
to the carriage-and-four waiting for them, and they started for Lord 
Winterhaven’s seat where tbe honeymoon was to be spent, and 
Lady Jennie gave that gentleman a satin slipper to throw after 


the happy pair. 
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SCOTLAND’S MINOR POETS 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


A YEAR after the poet Burns had breathed his last, Wil- 
liam Motherwell, the subject of our present sketch, was born. His 
parents owned a small estate in Stirlingshire, and to this circum. 
stance was he indebted for his liberal education, watched over by 


an uncle in Paisley. 


Of his earlier years we have no record; but at the age of 


twenty we find him Sheritf Clerk Depute, in Paisley, the — 
sible duties of which situation he for three years discharged t 

everybody’s satisfaction. All the while, however, his tastes lay in 

a different direction, and, in 1828, he became editor of the ‘‘ Pais- 
ley Advertiser,’’ to the poet’s corner of which he had previously 
contributed several of his best poems. The same year he also 
undertook the editorship of the * Paisley Mavazine,”’ wherein 
appeared, from time to time, various of his lyrical effusions, as also 
sundry Ch Mpositions in prose. In LS30. he resigned his clerkship, 


confining his attention solely to his literary pursuits and to the 


management of the ‘ ‘ Glasgow Courier,’ a newspaper of considerable 
local influence and repute. This situation he held till his deatt 
retaining to the last the ceneral respect of si ciety, with the hearty 
goodwill and wishes of his many friends. 

His death was sudden and unexpected. On the evening of the 
Ist ot November, 1835, he had been dining in the city Gil: aSZOwW ), 
and after his return, feeling oppressed and unwell, he went to bed. 
From that couch he never rose again. Through the night, speech 
failed, and in spite of all the medical assistance obtained, this sweet 
singer died at the early age of thirty-eight years. Among his more 
intimate friends the poet’s company was much sought after; but in 
general society he was reserved, seldom or ever taking part in the 
conversation, unless poetry became the theme of the evening. 

As a poet, Motherwell was, perhaps, deficient in that robust 
vigour of pinion necessary for long and sustained flights. But in 
the utterances of the heart, in natural gushes of feeling, and in 


rich mental and poetical sympathy with the sights and sounds of 


living nature, few have risen to an equal pathos, and a descriptive 


beauty more touching and telling. Many of his pleces are ot 
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exquisite beauty, and the lyrics of “ Jeannie Morrison” and “ My 
Heid is ike to rend, W illie,”’ will rank with any similar composi- 
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tions in the English language. In a soft, melancholy, and touch- 
ing tenderness they have never been excelled. Miss Mitford, speak- 
ing of ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison,”’ and others of his lyrical pieces, says :— 
‘Burns is the only poet with whom, for tenderness and pathos, 
Motherwell can be compared. The elder bard has written much 
more |{largely, is more various, more fiery, more abundant; but I 
doubt if there be anything so exquisitely finished, so free from a line 
too many, or a word out of place, as the two great ballads of 
: Motherwell. By touching and retouching during. many years did 


5 ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison ’’ attain her perfection, and yet how completely 

‘ has art concealed art! How entirely does that charming song 

y appear like an irrepressible gush of feeling that would find vent! 
In “My Heid is like to rend, Willie,’ the appearance of spon- 

taniety is still more striking, as the passion is still more intense— 

- intense, indeed, almost to painfulness.”’ 

) A poem or two taken at random, we think, will be acceptable 


to our readers. Motherwell, whenever he wrote on the beauties of 
nature, always penned something worth reading. His was a keen 
) eye and ear for the sights and sounds of the country; and though 
) dwelling amid the bustle and din of the city, his fancy often 
wandered down green woods and smiling valleys, where flowers 
) watted fragrance on the breeze, and birds warbled sweetly on the 

rustling boughs. ‘The ‘‘ May Morn Song’”’ breathes so much of the 
C true spirit of poetry that we offer no excuse for giving it. 


“MAY MORN SONG. 


y ‘‘ The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 


: Breathe incense forth unceasingly. 
’ The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw 
. The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
v And cheerily the blythesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
o ‘Tis early prime : 
And hark! hark! hark! 
¥ His merry chime 
° Chirrups the lark ; 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 
1 Come, come, my love! and May-dews shake 
n In pailfuls from each drooping bough, 
if They'll give fresh lustre to the bloom 
e That breaks upon thy young cheek now. 
f O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 
y With earth it seems brave holiday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee, 
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And it is right, 
For mark, love mark ! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup ! chirrup! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts, to cloudless skies. 
They lack all heart who cannot feel 
The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high 
‘Lhis merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 
Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on 
Meet type of our love's purity : 
No witness there, 
And o'er us, hark ; 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark ! 
Chirrup! chirrup! away soars he 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee! 


The midnight wind sighing among the leafless boughs awakens 


in the singer’s heart memories of the past. Tears start into his 
eyes as he listens to the sound of voices borne towards him on its 
noiseless wings. The voices are those of dear companions long lost— 
gone before to that land where care and sorrow are for ever forgotten. 


“THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


* Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 

The midnight wind doth sigh, 

Like some sweet plaintive melody 
Of ages long gone by: 

It speaks of a tale of other years— 
Of hopes that bloomed to die— 

Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie. 


Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan, 
It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull, heavy tone ; 


The voices of the much-loved dead 
Come floating thereupon— 
All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 
Mournfully ! oh, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth swell 
With its quaint, pensive minstrelsy — 
Hope’s passionate farewell, | 


To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 

On the heart’s bloom—aye, well may tears 
Start at that parting knell! 
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In “‘ My Heid is like to rend, Willie,’ we have a story ot— 
alas! no rare occurrence—told in language touching in the ex- 
treme. A young ‘girl—a mother, yet no wife—is dying. Con- 
sumption, that disease that carries off so many of our race, has 
marked her out for its victim. The hectic flush upon her cheeks, 
and the bright eyes, te!l us that her stay on earth is (to be short. 
By her side her Willie, who was to have made her his wife, and 
thus have taken away the shame she so much dreaded, is seated. 
In tones of endearment, he seeks to comfort her, to bring peace and 
joy to her wearied soul ; but all in vain, ‘‘ life’s fitful dream ’’ will 
soon be over. ‘The heart that loved but one, and that one with “a 
love that was more than love,’’ ere long will have ceased to throb ; 
and the eyes that now smile so lovingly in his face, and in whose 
depths his image, and none other, was ever reflected, will have 
closed upon all she clung to on earth. We give the greater part of 
this touching poem, and have no doubt our readers will peruse it 
with tearful eyes. 

“My heid is like to rend, Willie, 


ns My heart is like to break— 
is I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
ts I’m dyin, for your sake. 

n. I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 


And sick wi’ a’ I see; 
I canna live as I hae lived, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, | 
The heart that still is thine— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek 
Ye said was red langsyne. 


O dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame; 

But, O! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a cold warld’s shame ; 
Het tears are hailin’ o'er your cheek 

And hailin’ o’er your chin ; 
Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for shame ? 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will; 
But let me rest upon your breist 

To sab and greet my fill: 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair. 


I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life. 
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A puir, heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wile ; 

Aye, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair, 

Or it will burst the silken string 
Sae strang is its despair 


A stoun gaes thro’ my head, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ thro’ my heart— 
Oh! haud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet !— 
How fast my lifestrings break ; 
Fareweel! fareweel! thro’ yon kirkyard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our head, 

Will sing the morn as merrillie 
Above the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’re sitting on 
Wi’ dewdrops shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 


But, oh, remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart, 
That ne'er luvit ane but thee !! 

And oh, think on the ecauld, cauld mools 
That fill my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Ye never sall kiss mair.’”’ 





‘¢ Jeannie Morrison’’ is Motherwell’s masterpiece. Had he 


written nothing else we would have looked upon him as a true poet. 
Who ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison’’ was we are not told, and it would be vain 
to enter into any speculation regarding her. Loved one in human 
form, or as an ideal of the brain, the poet has given her a place, a 


name amMone the loves of the poets for ever. TI ere she lives, 


whether or not they ever sate on the river’s brink learning lessons 
from the self-same book. They might have run together across 
the Gowany braes: the poet might have loved her with all the 
warmth of a poet's heart, and yet not have won her: it matters not 
to us; all we care to know is that for six long years the poet 
laboured at touching, retouching, and touching again the poem till 
we have it handed down to us finished to perfection. Every line 1s 
complete ; there is nothing wanting; another touch of the master- 
hand it does not require. We doubt if Burns ever penned anything 
so touching. His only poem which may bear comparison with 
** Jeanie Morrison’’ is ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven ;’’ and yet, when we 


consider the circumstances under which Burns wrote—sighing, 
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heartbroken, for the loss of his ‘‘ Highland Mary ’’—we must say 

that Burns had the better of his friend. At such a time, if there 

was anything good in the heart, it must come forth. But to the f 
poem—we give it entire :— 


“« JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
Through mony a weary way ; 

But never never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin Yule: 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een w’ tears : 

They blind my een with saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blythe blinks o’ langsyne. 


’Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
’Twas then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at schule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ; 

’Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember'd ever mair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think ! 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
W’ ae buik on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 

Whene’er the schule-weans, laughin’, said, 
We cleek’d thegither hame ? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The schule then skailt at noon,) 

When we ran off to speel the braes— 

The broomy braes o’ June. 
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My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ schule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh, lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water croon ; 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin’ o’ the wud 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wud, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, fill baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat! 


Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trickled down your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 

When freely gush'd all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsuug ! 


I! marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me ? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine! 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi dreamings o' langsyne ? 


l’ve wander d east, I’ve wander'd west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way, 

And channels deeper as it rins 
The luve o' life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sinder'd young, 
l've never seen your face, nor heard 

The music 0’ your tongue ; 
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But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 

Is there not the true ring of ballad poetry in the above lyric! 
Every line finds its way to the heart, lingers there like the sweet 
tones of an Adolian harp. As long as there are hearts to feel, the 
story of ‘Jeanie Morrison’’ will be read with bedimmed eyes. 
Alas! that so many of our sons of song pass from our midst in the 
very heydey of life! And yet how much have they accomplished 
in their short span of existence! They have left ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time ’’ eternity alone may obliterate ; and though now the 
grass grows green above their graves, and the midnight wind wails 
mournfully overhead, and their form and features are for ever for- 
gotten, still are they with us, part of us, better loved and more 
appreciated than when they lived among us. 














THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 


SERVITUDE is one of the most important elements of life, 
especially so in Britain, where it enters into and forms a part of the 
entire social and domestic economy. In this country, servitude 
extends its ramifications amongst all orders of the people. Service 
in some form or another involves the weal and happiness of almost 
every dwelling in the land, and on its serious interruption or organic 
change nothing less than a social revolution would ensue. Seeing, 
then, that the vitality of the nation is to a considerable extent 
bound up in the healthiness and goodness of servitude, seeing that 
the prosperity and comfort of millions depend on the industrial 
ability and general character of servants, it follows that the theme 
of this paper is one of no ordinary gravity, and demands a most 
sincere and thoughtful discussion. 

A careful investigation of modern servant-literature will, with 
most minds, issue in the conviction that, in too many instances, the 
subject has been treated with levity and one-sidedness, Hither 
servants have been sneered at as ‘the greatest plague in life,’’ or 
they have been rendered melancholy by heavy and doletul lectures 
upon their duties. Why this perpetual reiteration of the duties ot 
servants? Have they no rights? ‘“ Mr. Punch’’ has been carica- 
turing servants for very many years, and he has done it very 
cleverly. But why should the satires of ‘‘ Punch’’ be all on one 
side? If “ Punch’’ really wishes “ to shoot folly as it flies,’’ let 
him occasionally wing a shaft for the employers ; and if he will take 
the trouble to study our topic, he will not only find many subjects 
for his pencil, but he will also discover that employers, homes, and 
training stamp servant-galism with some of its worst features. 

Servants are as much sinned against as sinning ; and it is with 
this principle in view that we commence this essay. When the 
circumstances and early history of servants are examined, the 
marvel turns out to be, not that the domestics are deficient, but 
that they are not more so. Look at the homes where the majority 
of them are born and reared, the training they receive, the miserable 
character of their first places, —and then ask, what can be expected 
‘rom such a beginning, and from such a process of development ? 
The miserable training—very frequently no training at all—and 
the early home disadvantages of many servants, ought to modity the 
high expectations of those who require (but never get it) industrial 
and social perfection in all their attendants. The first homes of 
many servants—their own homes—are no superior establishments 
for the formation and development of high industrial and domestic 
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qualities, “ Poverty, ignorance, selfishness, vulgarity, and prejudice 
are poor nurseries for the infancy and early childhood of servants. 
How is it possible that they can pass at once from the back-attic 
and the rural hovel to the drawing-rooms of middle and upper-class 
life, and always and instantly prove themselves fully equal to their 
new position? This change brings the young servant into a new 
world. ‘lhe furniture, food, employment, manners, every thing 
about the new position with a servant first starting in life, is as 
different from all her first impressions, associations, habits, and 
sentiments, as the collier’s home is different from his master’s hall. 
Servants cannot always and at once adjust themselves to this sudden 
change and elevation. But is this a matter for wrath and astonish- 
ment? Do all employers adjust themselves to the advance in 
society that comes to them from commercial success? Are there no 
iron-masters cold and hard as their own staple of trade? no cotton- 
lords whose superficial intelligence and surtace-polish are smaller 
than the cotton-pod, and who need dressing up quite as much as 
their own ‘“‘raw material?’ Again, look at the simulacrum of 
education which the majority of servants receive. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history; all very good, nay 
indispensable, but very incompetent and insufficient if used as 
substitutes for industrial training. Let us have the arithmetic, 
&c., but let us have or give something more. What connection is 
there between the multiplication-table and boiling potatoes? Or, 
between the use of the globes and the use of a duster? Or, between 
a comfortable home and the dates of English history? Miss 
Brewster, in her beautiful book about servants, pictures ‘‘ Little 
Millie’ in her “first place.’’ Millie had been told at school that 
diligence in her studies would fit her for life. Well, Little Millie 
was industrious. She became the best scholar in the school; but 
when she began servant-life, she found that, with all her scholar- 
ship, she could neither make a bed nor wash the crockery. When 
Millie retired to rest the first night in her “ first place,’’ she sobbed 
and cried, as a thousand girls had done before her, to find that with 
all her education she had not been taught to do what she had to do, 
and was an incapable for real life as any drawing-room lounger. 
Certainly Millie was a bonnie lassie that anybody might have taken 
to, but, so far as her education was adapted to fit her for her duties, 
she might as well have been an unlovely and stupid girl. Servants 
will never be, can never be, much improved until they have a 
domestic and industrial training. The establishment, in different 
part of the country, of a few domestic institutes for this practical 
and household education, is a favourable omen ; but these establish- 
ments for the training of servants are at present far too few to be 
felt and appreciated in their advantages throughout the country at 
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large. When there are two or three establishments for the training 
of servants in every large town, and three or four in every county, 
employers will find a new era in servitude; but until these 
institutes become general it is vain to look for a much better race 
of servants. 

The start in life is frequently dwelt upon with caution and 
emphasis by public instructors. ‘‘ Mind your beginnings,’’ says 
the sober moralist. But!there are two aspects of the start in life. 
The commencement of life’s race is a movement so responsible, 
so fraught with after-influences and subsequent events, that the 
young heart is unable—mercifully so—to realise the momentousness 
of life’s beginning. Everything depends on the racer. But what 
about the ground to be run over? Does nothing depend on that? 
Young people are often well-nigh ruined in the homes trom which 
they first start out into life. To keep up the figure of racing, or 
rather, to turn to it literally, may afford ground of suggestive com- 
parison. Many a hunter, then, many a pack of fox-hounds, and 
many a stud of race-horses, is better housed and better fed than the 
classes that furnish our domestic servants. There are not a few 
cottages or houses on the estates of some sporting gentlemen in 
which wretched one-roomed slaughter-houses of delicacy and virtue 
the said gentlemen would never think of rearing a race-horse or a 
greyhound. By all means let the dumb be well-served and well- 
groomed ; but the time has gone by when the owners of the houses 
of the poor can escape public censure, while their dens of unhealthy 
houses are vastly inferior to dog-kennels and racing-stables. The 
houses occupied by the poor of this country are, in too many 
instances, a disgrace to civilisation ; and looking at the physical 
disease and moral suffering which result from them, we long for the 
day when these accursed habitations shall be either remodelled or 
destroyed. A servant coming from the home of many English poor 
has certainly a bad start in life. Frequently the first places of 
servants are so detrimental that the unfortunate menial seldom or 
never recovers from their ill effects. Many people, too lazy to do 
their own work, and too poor to pay a servant, obtain the services 
of some poor girl that has never been ‘‘ out.’’ In such a situation, 
hike Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, she earns nothing, learns 
nothing, is nothing, has nothing, and becomes nothing. Her first 
feelings towards society are diseased, and her first views of life mis- 
shapen and distorted. All her bad qualities are strengthened, and 
and all her good ones trampled out. She begins wrong, not from 


— 


herself, but from the force of circumstances. Considering the social 
pandemoniums in which some girls begin their career of service, it 
is matter of surprise that servants, as a class, succeed so well. The 
great unwillingness on the part of many respectable people to take 
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servants that have never been ‘‘ out’’ is the cause of much evil and 
misfortune, not to domestics only, but also to employers. Like 
most other evils, it ultimately exacts its own penalty. If employers 
deliberately give up young females into the hands of ignorant and 
stupid people that they may be initiated into servitude, it must be 
expected that many servants will be ignorant, awkward, and bad. 
For this bad start in life, at any rate, the servants themselves are 
comparatively free from blame, as they must have some social 
bondage, however bad, from which to raise themselves up to the 
sphere in which they desire to move. 

That servants, as a class, are degenerating is the opinion of many. 
Is it really so? and if it be how is the collapse and degeneracy to 
be accounted for? This is a somewhat difficult social problem, but 
not altogether incapable of solution. Servants are better educated 
now than formerly, but their education is incomplete and detective. 
The mere discipline of the mind, so far as this class of the people is 
concerned, has been either exaggerated or misunderstood. A sound 
English education enables its possessor more speedily and effectively 
to acquire the good qualities and the superior abilities of industrial 
life; but such education cannot supersede the necessity of industrial 
training ; nay more, separated from the industrial element, educa- 
tion, in those who must live by their industry, has not unfrequently 
rendered its possessors vain and worthless. 

The seeming degeneracy that has come to servants has effected 
all classes of the community to a greater or less extent. ‘Then, why 
should servants be singled out, and made exclusively to bear that 
blame which ought to be equitably divided among all sections of the 
community? We come, therefore, to the conclusion, that servants 
are not by their choice degenerating, and that the general condition 
of the social state is answerable for the majority of the evils con- 
nected with domestic service. ‘Their faults are rather from the 
influence of social customs—their misfortune rather than their fault. 
Servants are generally very ignorant on the subject of moral obliga. 
an ignorance fostered very often by the fact, that the preachers 
in some churches and chapels will not bring their public instructions 
home to ordinary duties and the common affairs of life ; an ignorance 
partly caused by the perfidious tyranny of numerous religious con- 
gregations of all creeds, which exacts the luxury of a so-called ora- 
torical display, and will. not submit to the healthy and bracing in- 
fluences of honest Jecturing and every-day affairs. Perhaps some 
preachers may be permitted once in twelve months to descant onthe 
wickedness of servants. But turn the sword the other way—smite 
an employer for his unrighteous exactions, or a mistress for unkind- 
hess to servants—dv this in the pulpit, and you shall see a frown 
among the people. I have seen it often. 
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The application of this paper on ‘‘ The Management of 


Servants ’’ is to the middle and lower class families rather thay to 
the old English families and the families of the british -cerage, 
All who have studied the broad question of servitude in this coun. 
try, know well that the servants of the peerage and of the old 
families among the commoners are better oftin every sense than any 
servants in the land. They stay longer in their situations, and have 
a stronger personal attachment to the households in which they serve, 
A family without a history has no traditions of honour to keep up 
among its domestics ; and the upper sections of the middle classes 
aim sometimes at an aristocratic style which they really cannot 
afford, and this compels them to be mean to their menials. As 
the servants gather round the fire in the old baronial hall, and 
talk of other days, they find their early history entwined round the 
early history of the herred in which they are proud to serve. ‘ What 


a speech,” they si ‘he made in the House of Commons last night ! 
and it seems only the other day when he used to prattle baby-stories 
in the nursery.”’ ‘‘ Ah, poor captain!’’ they say of another, ‘he 


fell in the Crimea. How well Iremember him! What a shot he 
was! Nothing could get away from him.’’ Incidents such as these, 
which cannot occur in any but old families of several generations, 
bind the affections of servants to the ancient aneestral mansion, and 
all the family sheltered by its roof-tree. The middle and lower 
classes have neither the social training nor the financial ability to 
put their servants into circumstances of comfort such as we have 
just glanced at ; but the interests of the masses are of vital impor- 
tance, and while these papers are mainly for them, some of the 
evils of which we complain exert a baneful influence in the highest 
circles. 

THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS.—lIt is impossible to particularise 
all the duties of servants, because they greatly vary in different 
situations; nor are such minuti@w at all necessary to the present 
purpose. When you hire a servant and take her into your house, 
it legally and justly entitles you to her time and services, and tor 
you to require an equivalent for her home and hire is fair and 
equitable. ‘The social and legal contract subsisting between you 
and your servant is the basis of her duties and your claims. But, 
at the same time, there are limits to this social and legal right. 
No employer has either unlimited or irresponsible power over lis 
servants. Servants in this country are neither serfs nor slaves. 
Employers are bound to the rules of justice and humanity, and have 
no right or power to require from their servants what is unjust or 
inhuman. ‘The duties of servants, therefore, ought to be clearly 
defined, reasonable, and fixed. It is impossible that the affairs of a 
household can be administered with prosperity and comfort if the 
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servant does not know what to do, and her mistress is ignorant of 
what ought tobedone. Vagueness and uncertainty on the subject 
of domestic duties is a constant source of confusion, irritation, and 
annoyance. The requirements made of servants should be reason- 
able ; and this is no easy nor self-made part of domestic regula- 
tions. Let us ask ourselves what what would be reasonable for us 
to do if the servants duties were our own; not what would be reason- 
able for us to do ourselves, but for some peevish and exacting mis- 
tress. Some people never imagine that servants can be tired, can 
be out of health, can be hard pressed for time. With such em- 
ployers the very name of servant signities a machine which can per- 
form any amount of work in the shortest space of time—perform 
what would be htterly impossible for any one else ; and all this to 
be done without the slightestjhesitation, fatigue, or mconvenience. 
Let the duties of your servants be as fixed and certain as anything 
can be consistently with the contingencies of life. When their 
duties are thus reasonable, established, and understood, you have 
something for which you can hold your domestics definitely respon- 
sible, and in which the servants themselves feel they have an in- 
terest and a stake. 

THE RIGHTS OF SERVANTS.—It would be well if some em- 
ployers would think a little less of their own rights, suspend their 
blind selfishness, and conscientiously set about an investigation of 
the rights of their domestics. Do not too many act as though ser- 
vants had no just or human claim to anything except a little food, 
a few paltry coins, and a shelter from the inclemencies of the sky ? 
What a piece of wickedness for an employer to act as if he believed 
that the health, honour, and virtues of a friendless servant-girl were 
all at his disposal, all to be had for hire! ‘There is a line over 
which an employer’s exactions ought not to be carried,—a region 
in which for him to command and to coerce 1s an oppression more 
cruel than the grave. There is a complaint that servants do not 
always regard the property of their employers as carefully as if it 
were their own; but can we reasonably expect them to respect our 
tights if we trample on theirs? Would that every employer were 
always able to say to his servants, ‘‘ You know I always do justly 
by you,—why is it that you will not render justice tome? I 
always respect your rights, and defend them,—why will you not 
care for my interests and protect them? It is a principle lying a at 
the very basis of civilised life that substantial and valuable services 
shall be paid for in an equivalent by those for whom the service is 
rendered. The law of wages is no mere custom or tradition, but 
the obligation of natural justice and the rights of man. Remune- 
ration for service received is neither kindness nor charity, but the 
fulfilment of a lawful demand and an equitable claim. To speak in 
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haughty tones of giving wages or allowing salary rather jars on 
the English ears of honest and faithful toil. Not altogether can it 
be considered as a mere question of gift and allowance. ‘‘ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.’”” The employer is as much advan. 
taged by the service rendered him as the servant 1s benefited by 
the reception of his master’s money. The debt and obligation is 
not all on one side,—on neither side exclusively,—but conjointly 
rests on both. The air of patronage and condescension with which 
some employers pay their servants can only pain and irritate, and 
had better be cast off. Not more self-complacent could a few of 
them be if they were executing a princely act of profuse munifi- 
cence, and bestowing largesse on one who had no more ground to 
expect such generosity than any worthless vagrant of the streets, 
Will these patronising ladies and gentlemen kindly stoop to answer 
a few plain questions put to them in sincere good-will? Can you 
get along comfortably—can you get along at all in life—without 
the assistance of your servants? Can you dismiss the entire esta. 
blishment, and get through all the work yourselves? No? Then 
you are both needy and helpless, and the payment of your domestics 
becomes a matter of kindly justice, which, in deserving instances, 
may be very appropriately coloured by a sprinkling of delicious 
and refreshing gratitude. ‘To discuss the ratio of wages according 
to their marketable value would lead us far from the subject in 
hand into some of the perplexed questions of political economy ; 
but taking things as they are in the prices of the labour-market, 
there is too much need of enforcing in some quarters the old adage, 
“A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.’’ Underpaid servants 
are always overcostly to their employers. 

Wholesome food is the inalienable right of every servant ; not 
that they should live luxuriously, but that they should be well fed. 
Some servants either pine for want of sufficient food, or are half 
poisoned by a pernicious diet. The careless, unfeeling, and avari- 
cious employer would seem to be of opinion that the quantity of a 
servant’s food can never be too small nor the quantity too bad, les: 
the kitchen-larder should become too heavy an item of expense. 
Disease, dishonesty, and even death, have often resulted to servants 
from unwholesome and insufficient food. Hard work and long 
hours have made large demands upon the physical system ; weak- 
ness and disease have set in; the poor servants have borne up and 
struggled on; still weakness and suffering; more suffering and 
greater weakness,—until the constitution is exhausted, and the 
sieved and miserable white slave has been glad to enter on the 
long lone slumber of the grave, ‘“‘ where the servant is free from his 
master.’’ All habits of theft must have a commencement ; and if 
any thing in this world could excuse dishonesty, it would be the 
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painful promptings of ravenous hunger. Many servants have 
endeavoured to meet the claims of nature by stealthily helping 
[he ( themselves; they have done this again and again, until, the sense 
of honour and honesty deadened within them, they have passed on 


an. 
by || to broader and more flagrant acts of purloining, and the dishonest 
. ie course which has begun in hunger has ended in a prison. An unin- 


tly terrupted meal, with the hunger-sauce to give it relish, is a luxury 
of which a gourmet might be proud ; but seldom does an undisturbed 


+ 
= meal fall to the lot of servants ; how often are they called from their 
of meal for the most trivial thing! Many mistresses, we know, would 
77 sooner be disturbed themselves than disturb their servants at meal 
to times; but this can by no means be affirmed by all employers. 
he Numbers of families do not know definitely when their domestics 
rie do get their meals, and if they did know, they would put themselves 
om to no inconvenience for the comfort of their hungry hand-maidens. 
= Regular and sufficient sleep is essential to the health and effi- 
at clency of all servants, and all good housewives make it the rule 
absolute that their servants shall have enough repose. No servants 


can be up in the morning as they ought to be if they are kept from 
= their beds until past midnight. The late hours of modern society 
act very injuriously on the community at large; but the evils 


us 
7” of the pernicious custom fall most heavily on the domestic servants. 
he Porters, srooms, footmen, coachmen, butlers, housekeepers, and 
7 ladies’-maids, all are harassed and injured by the fact that modern 
st, society is drifting into midnight. The small amount of sleep to 
e. which they are limited is fitful, disturbed, unrefreshing, and feverish, 
ts rendering them unable to discharge their daylight duties with 
vigour and comfort. ‘These midnight lamps have too often served 
ot E tolight the halls of death; their glitter is unearthly, and the con- 
j, & suming fire charms to destroy. 
If LEISURE.—lIt is a refreshing and temper-sweetening privilege to 


i. have an unoccupied hour now and then; ; and, indeed, one reason why 
4 the world is so often out of temper is because it finds so few seasons of 
t pleasing leisure. Household affairs should be so arranged as to give 
) servants a fair chance of a little leisure time in the course of each 
is day, in order that they may attend to their own private interests. 
It is lamentable to think how some servants are pressed from morn- 
. ing until night. No time for religious exercise and religious reflec- 
| tion; no time to tidy themselves, to improve their minds, or keep 
their garments neat and clean. Work, work, work ; drudge, drudge, 
» B drudge; never coming to an end of their toil. More fatigued when 
e — they rise up than when they liedown. No wonder some of these 
overworked and underpaid domestics are unfit to be seen—slovenly 
unregulated heathens. 

THe Hirinc.—Whenever a domestic vacancy occurs in a 
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family,—and in some houses they occur with suspicious frequency, 
—the matron makes the round of her friends and the register- 
offices, in order that the household vacuum may be filled up wit), 
all convenient speed. Wecan fancy the invisible grin of the 
register-office door-knocker, as it is lifted in hurry and indignation 
by the very frequent visitor. If that iron knocker could relax into 
an ironical smile, and if its iron tongue could speak, instead of 
giving the customary rat-a-tat, it would say, ‘‘ Excuse me, madam, 
but you come a great deal too often. Once in five years is often 
enough: you are here once a month.’’ Those who cannot bear 
week’s inconvenience, who fancy the world would come to an 
abrupt termination if they were left without a servant for a fort- 
night, pay very dearly for their impatience. They enter upon the 
most careless engagements for the sake of avoiding a temporary 
inconvenience. A short time is long enough to convince them of 
their blunder : work neglected, scratched mahogany, spoiled victuals, 
and saucy words, open their eyes in a direction in which they never 
ought to have been blind; the unsuitable servant that never ought 
to have been engaged is dismissed. In the silly scramble for an 
immediate filling-up of the new-made vacancy, another servant, 
more saucy and more unsuitable, is hired ; and so 1t comes to pass 
that the modern point of comparison for a changeling would be to 
say that she changes her mind as often as some people change their 
servants. 

Servants cannot perform impossibilities, and not in a day can 
they fall in with the queerness (everybody says that everybody else 
is eccentric) of their new employers, and not in a week can the 
domestic adapt himself or herself to the fresh habits of fresh people. 
Those servants who at first promise any thing and every thing generally 
end by performing very little ; and those of them who are sufficiently 
honest for self-assertion are occasionally rejected as inflexible. Too 
much pliancy is inconsistent with the firmness of truth ; and a very 
great show of a very obliging disposition is sycophancy, weakness, 
and deceit. The servants that do not respect themselves, who do 
not reverence their own word and will, can never be faithful to their 
employers nor true to their engagements. It is to be hoped that 
few employers will be so unwise as to be guided by whim—* fancy”’ 
—in their engagement of servants. First impressions are unsafe and 
insuflicient guides, the late Duke of Wellington to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In the engagement of a servant, as in all human 
affairs, there must be some uncertainty and some risk, and the 
hiring is not a case for ‘‘ taking a liking,’’ but for caution, reason, 
and good sense. First impressions teach something; but there is 
about the same relation between the party impressing and the per- 
son impressed, as there is between the character of the seal and the 
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state of the wax upon which the stamp is made. That must be an 
extraordidary servant who could produce a favourable first impres- 
sion on a mistress in a state of biliousness, irritability, and bad 


temper. 
Testimonials, or, as they are technically called, ‘ characters,’’ are 
almost invariably produced and appealed to in cases of hiring ; but 
such is the flattery and untruthfulness of many of these ‘‘ charac- 
ters,’’ that many people have come to look upon them as not worth 
more than old valentines. There are many difficulties in the equit- 
able construction of these renowned documents. . What. is objected 
to by one mistresss would not be objected to by another ; what one 
would consider a great fault, another would regard as no fault at 
all; and in some instances the unsuitability of a servant for one 
employer would constitute fitness for another. Again, when the 
parting time comes, slight relentings are kindled on both sides ; no 
tie of social intercourse can be broken without a pang. We cannot 
say farewell for ever even to those who have deceived and grieved 
us without trying to soften down the injury in sunnier memories of 
the past’; and the stern fate, hard and granite like, if no more inter- 
course, does not always mean no more good-will. Few employers 
would willingly deprive a servant of bread; so “failings lean to 
virtue’s side,’? and many employers would rather forgive a wrong 
and stretch a point than push into famishing difficulties a fellow- 
creature going forth into the world in quest of work and food. 
Such, in brief, are the difficulties connected with giving a “‘ charac- 
ter’’ to a servant,—difficulties which have been yielded to rather 
than carefully considered. This shrinking from duty because of 
the lion in the way has led to one of the greatest evils in'modern 
domestic life—half-legal documents, which every one must use, 
and in which no one believes. ‘There is little prospect of any 
tangible amendment among servants as a class until this loose sys- 
tem of character-giving is reformed. Servants are aware that they 
have little difficulty in obtaining a character—know often that if 
they leave a place at the beginning of the week they can obtain 
another before the end of the next. ‘This makes them improperly 
independent, saucy, flippant, and reckless. There exists no legal 
necessity for this evil. In this respect the law has given to em- 
ployers the utmost possible protection. You are not legally obliged 
to give a character at all. The law does not oblige you to prove 
the truth of a character when given, unless it can be proved that 
the character has been framed with malicious intent.* Should the 
character you have given contain some false statements, yet if you 
believed them to be true and were without malice, the servant 
cannot recoverdamages. There are few things more difficult in law, 
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* Spike’s Law of Master and Servant. Shaw and Sons. 
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as it relates to domestic life, than for a servant to obtain damages in 
an action based on the character which has been given by an 
employer. Where there is no malicious attempt to injure, the 
character is regarded by the law as confidential and privileged. Nor 
is there any social necessity for the giving of defective and inade. 
quate characters. It isaspuriovs and injurious mercy to certificate 
a servant for a situation with the previous and private knowledge 
that the servant is incompetent, unfit, and disqualified. Characters 
given that are untrue, either by evasion or suppression, belong to 
the genus pious frauds. These humane deceptions and courteous 
smoothnesses are virulent ulcerations in social life; and the well. 
intentioned compromises which employers sometimes make between 
their obligations of truth to the applicant and merciful kindness to 
the certificated menial, serve only to spread and perpetuate the evils 
from which so many families suffer, and of which society so loudly 
and so justly complains. Let servants, as a class, become convinced 
of two things: first, that they can bave no good and serviceable 
character without meriting one; second, that they can obtain no 
eligible situation without a satisfactory certificate; let them be con- 
vinced by full and sharp experience ot these two things, and we shall 
very soon find considerable improvement among servants. The cul- 
pability of false characters, out of which so much evil arises, falls to 
the account of the employers ; for if they will certificate too favour- 
ably, it is the most natural thing in the world for servants to avail 
themselves of this sometimes amiable, and always unjust, custom. 
When a servant comes for hiring, and the character is satisfac- 
tory, it is best to have a thorough understanding, and begin as you 
mean to continue. Let them fully know their duties and your rules, 
so that they may be acquainted with the nature and extent of their 
undertaking from the commencement ; and, of the two, it is better 
to overstate than to understate what will be expected of them. 
RELATIVE PosITIONS.—Servants are rapidly growing into a dis- 
tinct race, a separate community in social life, having no sympathy 
with their employers, and little or nothing in common with the 
families in whose inhabitations they reside. Their joys and sorrows, 
their employments, pursuits, aims, and friendships, are in a manner 
alien from all others. Many employers know nothing of the history 
or purposes of their servants, and they take no manner of interest 
in them beyond the mechanical performance of the work for which 
they are hired. There is in such cases no chord of attachment, no 
love, no bond of union, between the family and the servants. For 
everything except work and duty the servants in such establish- 
ments are to their employers as unknown strangers, and the whole 
system of domestic life goes on like a machine. So long as the 
clockwork goes on with smoothness and regularity no questions are 
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isked, and no sy est is awakened. Formerly servants 
itayed in the + for years, but now the years are fre- 
juently red: ; and at this moment domestic servants 
are amor fitting scenes of life. Nosocial philosopher 
ran @ 8 state of things without alarm, so excessive are 
th .so thoroughly are domestic servants looked upon 


inferior beings by many employers. This state of 
u not be permitted to exist unrebuked, must not flow on 
AD ed. Wherefore comes it to pass that here in this country, 
where Christianity is so extensively believed in, there should be so 
little of the influences of the first principles of Christianity in the 
practical working of domestic life, so little love and natural good- 
will? To some people the idea of loving a servant would be pre- 
posterous, low, and vulgar. But what does the New Testament 
say? Do all Christian people believe in the second commandment 
as applied to servants? No is the answer for thousands of them. 
Cold, proud, mechanical, selfish, and unloving Pharisees ought to 
have a new edition of the New Testament, with the second com- 
mandment left out. 

Servants are members of the families in which they are engaged, 
and oucht to be so regarded. Domestics have feelings, passions, 
emotions, as nobly human as the susceptibilities of the proudest 
clay: and their souls must be either for or against their employers, 
for neutral they cannot be. Scorn servants, and they will hate 
you; trample upon them, and they will sting you; ignore them, 
and they will despise you; treat them as machines, and their out- 
raged humanity will rebel to revenge itself on society, and especially 
on employers. Treating servants as machines is one of the most 
effectual means of perpetuating the domestic evils, of which the 
complaints are neither mild nor few. Feel for your servants, and 
teel with them. Take the place of their absent parents, and watch 
over them with something of parental solicitude. It is one of the 
OTeAT clories of Ss me people that they never have the slightest 
intercourse with their servants. Keeping them at the greatest 
possible distance, these careful specimens of supercilious pride never 
by any chance give their domestics one kind-hearted or loving word. 
{f such folk served their domestic animals as they do their domestic 
servants, every cat and dog would leave the place, and even the 
Pigs would grunt and go. 

It is by no means intended that the inevitable and useful 
distinctions in the social grades should be levelled and destroyed. 
Many will say: “If we are kind to our servants, they immediately 
take liberties, and become unmanageable. We are obliged to be 
cold and distant with them.’’ But it does not speak much in favour 
of the discretion of a mistress, if she cannot be kind without evoking 
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a response of impertinence. It is not kindness, but the injudicious 
method of your kindness, which makes servants rude where they 
ought to be respectfully and even deferentially grateful. It is 
possible for you to take a kindly interest in the welfaze of those 
about you, and at the same time preserve your dignity Try; 
make the experiment ; and though you will be sure to fail ai first, 
perseverance will ultimately reward you; and you shall find a safe 
and royal way to the hearts of ycur servants, along which goolly 
path your kindness may at all times move, meeting no vulgar 
rebuff, and receiving no careless and indifferent acknowledgment. 
So far from encouraging an employer to depart from his rightful 
position, by neglecting to require the deference and respect which 
properly belong to him, we would rather say that the keeping of 
your servants in their place—in subordination—is as essential for 
their comfort and welfare as it is for your own. Nota r will bring 
you more domestic trouble than : lowing rude familiari ity Im your 
servants, or treating them as though they were your equ: is. They 
are not your equals; and any attempt to make them such is a 
violation of Some ot the first laws of lite, and In iriably brings COl- 
fusion and injury to the parties immediately involved. When 
employers indulge in improper familiarities with their servants, they 


justly lay themselves open to all sorts of humiliations and annoy- 


ances, the servants being frequently obliged to retaliate in self- 
defence ; and if employers invite the impertinence of servants by 
their own rudeness, they must expect to be foiled by their own 
weapon. Let employers DV all means keep their OW) place, and 
they may best do so by treating their servants with respectful 
consideration. It is next to impossible for servants to take liberties 
or to be rude here all the members ot the hor use hol treat them 
with constant ee uniform respect. There is an overawing and 
restraining power in a respecttul bearing that etfectually checks the 
improper treedoms ot those who are about Us. A ventle and 
intelligent manner will do much in subduing the flippancies of a 
careless and irregular servant. But kiod and civil words are what 
SOIC housewives Cah heve.r speak, because ot the COarTseness and 
harshness Ol their nature : and these mahavge their domestics as 
respecttully as the donkey-drivers of Rhyl manage their illustrious 
willing quadrupeds. Some masters make it their rule and system 
to treat their servants with blunt and condescending sharpness. 
Addressing their servants in that irritating tone of voice which 1s 


} 


properly designated SNAPPY, OF speaking to them as trom the top ot 
some lofty and honouring pedestal, they stoop from thei proud 
eminence, and deign to drop a word or two to the poor wre ‘tches who 
toil and fag in the lower and degraded regions. And what a 
difference there is between the manner of some ladies in the draw- 
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ing-room and in the kitchen! Politeness in the former ; in the 
latter, rudeness. Hectoring in the one; in the other, varnished 
gentleness and the cringe polite. In such cases the drawing-room 
is artificial, and the kitchen is real. 

Would there were more genuine sympathy between the parlour 
and the kitchen, the master and his man, the mistress and her 
maid! This would fuse and blend itself with all, creating a 
common feeling of harmony, united interest, and mutual affections. 
Undoubtedly there are numerous and grievous faults on both sides, 
but it is the ruling class we are now chiefly considering. The 
stronghold of domestic government is laid in the sympathies of your 
servants. Secure their best sympathies, and depend upon it you 
will be efficiently served. It will not be an eye-service, a per- 
functory service, a mechanical service, a service as of necessity. 
There will be nothing forced about it. Free and willing, it will b 
cheerfully rendered ; not the service of the hand, but of the heart. 
Throw around yourself the pleasant influences ot enlightened 
sympathy, and your presence among your servants will be hailed as 
sunbeams in spring. But if you have no more love for them than 
for a smoothing-iron, and manifest more interest in the welfare of 
the washing-machine than in the maiden who uses it, vain is it for 
you to expect from them any gushes of cheerfulness and generosity. 
Servants are often very provoking creatures; but have they no 
claims on their employer’s sympathy? Have servants nothing to 
provoke them, nothing to fear, nothing to harass them, nothing to 
rejoice in, nothing to weep over? Servants have their living CO 
earn, their way to make in the world, temptations to resist, 
difficulties to overcome, hearts capable of love, tears to hide, and a 
mysterious immortality to struggle for and to hope in. Sometimes 
they experience cruel and withering disappointments, pass through 
many hardships, and endure great sufferings. While they live, 
they are precious ln the sight of the One Great Father of us all. and 
when they die, immortality is as true for them as for the illustrious 
and beloved Queen of England. Oh, treat not your servants as if 
they were mere machines! Like you, they are liable to pain and 
sorrow, hunger, disease, and weariness; travelling the same thorny 
road to dusty death, wondering for the invisible, soon to be launched 
on the shoreless sea. What blessed possibilities are ever floating 
about unheeded on the air, and hovering unseen in every dwelling ! 
How little, how very little, it would cost to make some homes a 
paradise compared with what they are now! A little effort, a little 
patience, a little mutual concession, a little self-denial, a little self- 
restraint,—and all would be well. There are the trees and flowers, 
and the living water-brooks are murmuring on. Birds are sleep- 
ing in the sighing branches, and the shepherd’s flock is resting in 
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the deep shadow of the hills. But it is midnight, and the landscape 
Is unseen and unenjoyed. The perfect Jandscape is there, and only 
waits the sunrise to burst in beauty on the ravished sense. Many 
homes are perfect, lacking one thing. Father, mother, brother, 
sisters, children, servants, all are there. And yet they are not 
happy. Midnight cold and damp is in the dwelling. The perfect 
home 1s there, and only waits the sunrise—the blessed holy sunrise 


of Christian love. 


KIND WORDS. 


LIKE early morn in spring ; like maybuds sweet ; 

Like honey to the bee, or Life when young ; 

Like strength unto tho weak, or hearts when lovers meet, 
So are kind words ! 


Like reputation dear, and honour bright ; 

Like unto mother’s hearts, or tears of Joy ; 

Like sunlight unto day, or stars to night, 
So are kind words! 


Like perfume to the flowers, or music’s charm ; 
Like woman’s virtue, and like manhood’s grace : 
Like beauty shining in a lowly place, 

So are kind words! 











OWEN FELLTHAM 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that Owen Felltbam’s ‘ Resolves’ 
have been reprinted at least thrice within the present century, we 
are afraid that he cannot be considered a popular or a well-known 
writer. We do not think that one in every hundred of educated 
people are acquainted with more than his name. And yet in |i 
own time he met with a very gracious reception, and his ‘‘ Resolves’ 
had gone through ten editions before Shakspeare’s folio had reached 
its fourth. The rise and fall of literary reputations form as strang 
a history as that of the progress and decay of empires. 

Names which once were household words, and fell upon thi 
listening ear like the trumpet-blast, now fail to excite emotion oi 
any kind, and others which once called forth but a sneer, are now 
heard with veneration. A hundred years have not passed by sinc 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? was classed in one contemptuous sen. 
tence with ‘* Jack the Giant-Killer’’ and “ Dicky Hickathrift,’ 
and now the mandarin reads it in the streets of Canton, and th: 
Arab in his Desert tent; it feeds the imagination of youth, and 
consoles the declining age alike of rich and poor. 

Felltham is slowly drifting down that Lethean stream whic! 
has borne away many a gallant bark to the islands of forgettulness 
And yet he was a man of very great talent—we had almost written 
genlus—but genius is undying. 


‘¢ Talk not of genius baffled; genius is master of man. 


= 


Geulus does what it must, whilst talent does what it can.” 


But if we cannot claim for him the possession of genius 
the highest of all the senses in which we can employ the term 
we can certainly aver that he possessed talents of a very h 
order, and there need be no hesitation in saying that what 
has written is far superior to much that has established a fi 
hold upon the national mind. ‘* Let the world speak well of mi 
says Felltham, ‘‘and I will not care though it does not sj 
much.’’ The world does not speak much of him, but his de 
that they should speak well has been fulfilled, and Many COoniper 
witnesses have borne testimony to his worth. For ourselves, 
contess to a long-standing affection for our author. We orle 
see him outstripped by younger and (speak it gently) less wort! 
competitors, and love to Open his erand old book, and wat 
sunlight flow d the yellow pages with colden radiance, and heht 


Some of his gorgeous jimagery, or encircle as with an halo 
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pregnant sentence of pure morality. In the present paper we pro- 
pose to give some account of this forgotten worthy, and to resusci- 
tate some brief specimens of his teachings. 

Few particulars are known of Felltham’s life; probably no 
man who must have been so well known in his own time has left 
so few memorials of a biographic nature behind him. He was the 
second son of Thomas Felltham, of Muttord, in Suffolk, a gentleman 
of ancient family, and probably of some wealth and good social 
standing. Previous to the birth of his second son (the subject of the 
present paper), the family removed to Babram, in Cambridgeshire. 
Where Owen Felltham was educated has not been ascertained ; the 
vicinity of his father’s residence to Cambridge has raised the con- 
jecture that he was educated at that university ; if this be SO, he 
must have left without taking any degree—a circumstance that 
certainly cannot be charged to his lack ot learning : for although he 
is rarely pedantic in his display of scholarly lore, his essays are full 
of apt classical allusions and quotations. 

In his eighteenth year he published a little volume, en- 
titled ‘* Resolves, ”’ consisting of a single century of essays 
on various subjects connected with the conduct of lite. His 
motives were similar to those which prompted Steele to write the 
“Christian Hero:”’ “That I might curb my own wild passsions J 
have writ these.”’ Sure it is, the mvitation he had to publish 
them was not so much to please others, or to show anything he had 
could be capable ot the name ot parts ; but, to vive the world Some 
account how he spent his vacant hours: and that, by passing the 
press, they becoming in a manner ubiquitaries, they might every- 
where be as boundaries to hold him within the limits of prudence, 
honor, and vertue.”’ This end they appear fully to have accom- 
plished. His life was not, like Steele’s, a elaring contrast to his 
teaching, but was rather an illustration of those principles ot pure 
morality and cheerful piety which we find inculcated in almost 
every page of his writings. 

At this period it has been conjectured that he was private secre- 
tary to Lord Chief Justice Hobart, to whose daughter, Lady 
Dorothy Crane, his little book was dedicated. The book quickly 
found favour with the public, and a new edition of it appeared in 
1628. It numbered amonest its readers Thomas Randolph, the 
dramatist. one ot those proteges ot Jonson’s who were sealed ot the 
tribe of Ben. Randolph 


‘ Read it with delight, 
Resolving so to live as thou dost write. 
And yet I guess thy life thy book produces, 
And but expresses thy peculiar uses.” 


This apparently led to an intimacy between the two authors 
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Randolph’s character bore some resemblance to Steele ; his life was 
in flagrant violation of all those principles which were so strongly 


enforced in his writings. Felltham produced occasional verses on 
various subjects, few of which have any value, intrinsic or extrinsic. 
In 1630, Ben Jonson, indignant at the treatment which bis play ot 
the ‘‘ New Inn’”’ received at the hands of an adverse audience, 
wrote his famous ode, commencing— 

** Come, leave the loathéd stage, 


And the more loathsome age, 
Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 


Usurp the chair of wit ! 


= ee . 
I'he bitter brusquerie of this attack put the wits upon their mettle, 
and poor Ben was severely handled. The most caustic of all these 
replies was that of Felltham : 

‘Come, leave this saucy way 
Of baiting those that pay 
Dear for the sight of your declining wit. 
*Tis known it is not fit 
That a sale poet, just contempt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own, 
[ wonder by what dower, 
Or patent, you had power 
From all to rape a judgment. Let ’t suffice, 
Had you been modest, you’d been granted wise.”’ 
: ° hed > % a S| ° 

Ben, however, was not without a defender; for Felltham’s acquain- 
tance, Randolph, wrote a rejoinder to this reply. They are both 
remarkable for their scant courtesy, and for very little beside. 

It: must not be supposed that the lines above quoted convey 
Felltham’s settled judgment on the talents of the poet laureate ; on 
the contrary, there is every reason to suppose that he had a due 
sense of admiration for him, and it is probable that they were per- 
sonally acquainted. On the death of the burly dramatist, a collec- 
tion of poems in memoriam appeared, under the editorial care of 
Dr. Bryan Duppa; and among these lamenting, and sometimes 
lamentable poems, we find one of Felltham’s, in which he says— 

‘‘ When time has made 
Slaughter of kings that in the world have swayed : 
A greener bay shall crown Ben Jonson’s name 
Than shall be wreathed about their regal fame ; 
For number’s reach to infinite. But he 
Of whom I write this has prevented me, 
And boldly said so much in his own praise 
No other pen need any trophy raise. 


Felltham was a Royalist of the most extreme type, holding that 


kings were the vicegerents of the Almighty, and, as such, above all 
human laws, and in no way amenable to those regulations which 
society has established for her protection. We can well understand 
that such a man would have little sympathy with the politics of 
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Milton and Cromwell, and the harshness and sour preciseness of 


the less liberal Puritans would grate on his cheerful spirit. Appa. 
rently the battle-field was not his vocation, for we do not find that 
he took any active part in the great drama which was being fought 
out mm “ merrie England.’’ He remained a spectator, but a par. 
tisan spectator, watching, we may fancy, with feverish interest, the 
varying fortunes of friend and foe. 

When the Roundheads, firmly fixed in power, abolished the 
observance of Christmas as a relic of paganism, his feelings vented 


themselves in an ode, of which we quote the opening : 


“ Shall blood and ruin find a day 
To feast and play ? 
Shall we go out in rage, and still 
Rejoice when brothers brotiers kill ? 
Shall we each year the growing state 
Of our great senate celebrate ? 
Shall annual rites and heightened mirth 
Frolic each petty princes birth / 
And shall the Lord of life’s blest day 


* 


be thrown away ? 

He lived, however, to see Christmas regain its ancient honours, and 
to see Charles II. (most codless ot the Lord’s anointed upon the 
English throne. And so, with the triumph of his principles 
shining clear betore him, he died. The exact date ot his death IS 
not known. His will is dated 4th May, 1667, and was executed at 
Great Billinge, where his patron, the Kar] of Thomond, had a man- 
slon ; 1t was proved on the 22nd April, 1668. 

Felltham occupies no mean place in the ranks otf our British 
essayists That charming form of composition, although n 
indigenous to our soil has at least, here attained a most luxuriant 
growth. Bacon, Beveridge, Addison, Canning, Leigh Hunt, Hazlett, 
Charles Lamb, the Country Parson, the Author of ‘* ‘The Gentle Life,” 
with little or nothing else, 1D COMMON, have all been successtul as 
essayists, and may serve to show into what varied forms its plastic 
structure has been moulded. There is considerable resemblance 
between the diction ot the ‘*Resolves - and that the philosophic specu- 
lations of my lord of Verulam. The grand imagery of Bacon finds 
& meet companion in Felltham’s gorgeous style, who, however, lacks 
the terseness and compactness of his illustrious predecessor. He | 
more diffuse, and does not possess that art of compressing the result 
of long trains of thought into the laconic brevity of a proverb: his 


writings have hot the alr ot dessertations, but Ol Ss | | PUL1eS. Ba ‘Oli 
RIVES you resuits, but the processes Ly which they eC arrived Li 


he does hot indicate. With Felltham it is OLDNerwise, you see hum 


weighing conflicting evidence, you know the considerations which 


produce his decision, and if you do not agree with lis deductions 


the whole premises are there for your correction. 
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A book faithfully written by this rule, acquires a vhyschological 
value, apart from its morality or literary merit. 

We now proceed to give some brief extracts which may serve to 
give some idea of our author's powers = 


=_ 
c 


* Man, as soon as he was made, had two great suitors for his life and 
soule: Virtue, Vice. hey had travailed the world with trains, har 
bingers, and large attendance. Virtue had before her, Truth, valiant but 
unelegant ; then Labour, Cold, Hunger, ‘Thirst, Care, Vigilance ; and these 
but poorly arrayed, and she in plain, though clean attire. But looking 
near, she was of such a self-perfection, that she might emblem whatsoever 
omnipotency could make most rare. Modest she was and so lovely, that 
whosover looked but steadfastly upon her, could not but insoule himself in 
her. After her followed Content, full of jewels, coin, perfumes, and_ all 
the massy riches of the world. ‘Then Joy, with masquers, mirth, revelling, 
and all essential pleasures. Next Honour, with all the ancient orders of 
nobility, sceptres, thrones, and crowns imperial, Lastly, Glory, shaking 
such a brightness from her shining tresses, that no man could ever come 
so near as to describe her truly. And behind all these came Eternity, 
casting a ring about them, which, like a strong enchantment, made them 
for ever the same. ‘Thus Virtue. Vice thus: before her, first, went 
Lying, a smooth, painted housewife, clad all in changeable; but, under 
her garments, full of scabs and ugly ulcers. She spoke pleasingly, and 
promised whatsover could be wished for in behalf of her mistress, Vice. 
Upon her, Wit waited, a conceited fellow, and one that much took Man 
with his petty tricks and gambols, Next Sloth and Luxury, so full that 
they were afterwards choaked with their own fat. Then because she 
could not have the true ones, for they follow Virtue, she gets impostors to 
personate Content, Joy, Honour, in all their wealth and royalties, After 
these, she comes herself, sumptuously appare'led, but a nasty, surfeited 
slut, whereby, if any kissed her, they were sure by her breath to perish, 
After her followed on a sudden, like enemies in ambush, Guilt, Horror, 
Want, Sorrow, ‘Torment ; these charmed with Kternity’s 


Shame, Loss, 


ring, as the other. 


, we think, will bear comparison with many pas- 


This passage 
sages of Spenser. ‘The portrait of Glory ‘* shaking brightness from 
her sunny tresses’’ is one that a painter might envy. Observe, 
too, the moral of the whole. ‘The firm trust in the invincibility of 
virtue, the certainty of the ultimate triumph ot the right, the 
victory of truth and goodness. 

Here is a passage on Meditation and Action :— 

“ Meditation is the soul's prospective glass, whereby, in her lone 
remove, she discerneth God as if he were nearer hand, I persuade ho 
man to make it his whole life’s business. We have bodies, as well as 
souls, And even this world, while we are in it, ought somewhat to be 
cared for, As those states are likely to flourish where execution follows 
scund advisements, so is Man, when contemplation is seconded by action. 
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Contemplation generates, action propagates. | Without the first, the latte 
is defective; without the last, the first is but abortive and embrious, 
Saint Bernard compares Contemplation to Rachel, which was the more 
fair; but Action to Leah, which was the more fruitful. I will neither 


always be busy and doing, nor ever be shut up in nothing but thought.” 


The most casual examination of Felltham’s writings will bring 
to light many powerful and beautiful passages. The limited space 
at our command prevents us giving more than the following :— 


“ Nothing wraps a man in such a mist of errors as his own curiosit) 
in searching things beyond him, How happily do they live who knoy 
nothing but what is necessary! Our knowledge doth but show us ow 
ignorance, Our most studious scrutiny is but a discovery of what we 
cannot know. We see the effect, but cannot guess at the cause. Learning 
is like a river, whose head being far in the land is at first rising little and 
asily viewed; but still as you go it gapeth with a wider bank, not without 
pleasure and delighttul winding, while it is on both sides set with trees, 
and the beauties of various flowers. But still the further you follow it, 
the deeper and the broader ’tis, till at last it inwaves itself in the un- 
fathomed ocean ; then you see more water, but no shore—no end of that 
liquid fluid vastness, 

“In many things we may sound Nature in the shallows of her revela- 
tions, We rity trace her to her second CaUSeS : but beyond them, we 
meet with nothing but the puzzle of the soul and the dazzle of the mind’s 


dim eye.” 


Felltham’s religious feeling was strongly developed. He wai 
ho fanatic, and had no sympathies with the sour-tfa ‘ed precisians ot 
his day. His religion was that of an honest English gentleman. 
It did not take one jot from his cheerfulness, nor did he hope to 
merit heaven by making this world into a hell. His life was 
continual striving after truth and righteousness. In tact, he com- 


bined many ot the best qualities of the tWo p rtles who divid 

England during his litetime, though probably he himself woul 
have thought it no compliment to be told that he had anything 10 
common with those Roundheads whom he so heartily abhorred 
The smoke ot the hattle-tield has cleared away, and the partisan 
feelings engendered by the strite are disappearing also. Milton 1S 
read by thousands of Churchmen, who forget that he h ‘Iped to pull 
down the Church of their fathers. Jeremy ‘Taylor is studied by 
thousands of Dissenters. Bunyan was a Baptist, and Penn was a 
Quaker ; but their writings belong to no sect and to no party. 
They are the common property ol all who protess the Christian 
faith. Felltham would regard Milton as a fanatical republican, and 
Milton would think of Felltham as a bigoted royalist. Yet they 
were both honest, true, and conscientious men, and the struggle 
which devastated England under Charles I. can only be regarded as 
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tte [. gigantic illustration of the old fable of the shield with two sides. 

us. Be But we may feel assured that they are now gone to a land where 

ore [ithe prejudices of party and of sect exist not, and where Fuller and 

her |Baxter, Cromwell and Charles, may unite in singing the praises of 
the Father of all. 
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on “LENTUS IN UMBRA.” 


O FOR some mighty shade 


la- & Far trom the city’s cry, 
ve With music of the sister leaves, 
ls Where light with shade a beauty weaves 


Between me and the sky ! 
To hear the whimpling of some triendly stream 
‘Turning to loved one’s voices in a dream 
That gentle sleep hath made! 
To wake as petals open to the sun, 
At morn’s renewal, when the night is done,— 
And tind things lovely hear ; 
While on the charmed ear, 
The cockoo’s note is talline, or the joy 
Of idle curlews rolling in the sky, 
As sea-birds meet the foam ! 
’Twere well ; but while pale poverty abounds 
Work thou for those: it’s wealth to thee redounds. 
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CRIMINAL LUNATICS 


‘Nor Guiutry.’’ Such is the verdict passed upon that loy. 
browed, scow ling object in the dock, who stands before his count 
accused of having slaughtered his young wife and infant childrey 

* Not Guilty.”’ That pallid, emaciated, care-worn girl,—: 
has scarcely reached womanhood,—upon whose fate a jury has | 
decided, threw herself and child, in an access of frenzy, into 1 





turbid stream. She was fortunately (?) rescued, but, the cli 
being drowned, was transferred to Newgate, charged with suici: 


v1C 
and murder, an 
“ Not Guilty.’ With what a wild, ghastly look the priso 
at the bar receives the sentence which drags him trom the callows fre: 
He stabbed, whilst they were breakfasting one morning, his sist ain 
with whom he had resided lovingly for five-and-twenty years. 1 hoy 
stab proved fatal ; nevertheless the judge records no angry sente! if 
of death ; he puts oh ho black Cap ; he pronounces Lo sole i ine 
formulary ; he speaks no last words of pity and consolation. Hi 
‘Not Guilty.’ The parricide hears a confused murmur hi 
the Court, and stares vacantly round as he is removed from | tie 
heated hall. He knows hot, however, that that murmur was * wl 
expression of relief involuntarily uttered by a sensitive cro\ le 
which had read with horror a narrative of his crime, and in tei 4), 
name of humanity had hoped his doom would not be death. m: 
‘Not Guilty.”’ Again it is a woman; and what was oa 
crime! She had, under the delirium produced by puerperal fev . 
” pul out the light — ot that, lite LO which, but ral few hours betol H 
she had eiven birth. , m 
‘Not Guilty.’’ Such was the verdict recorded against one : di 
all in this gloomy category of crime ; and those who heard it pi: = 
nounced in Court, and those to whom it was repeated outside, | Ml 
that *" mel ‘\ had tempered just! ‘ea?’ and that an equitable sent CT 
had rescued our criminal code from the imputation of barbari m 
But where was the equity? How was it that the hand o! 
executioner was stayed?) Why were these heinous culprits le 
hurried back to the condemned cell, there, in solitude and | p 
tence, to prepare for immediate death ( Because, by the Inve! W 
ot the defending counsel. or the justice or leniency of the jury, | di 
were declared to be “ insane.’’ For that reason, murderers as t! u 
were, their lands imbued in the blood of the innocent, they \ b 
saved Irom the adamantine vrasp ot the law. and their otten Cs ' Pp 


doned—condoned, however, only in a certain sense. They | a 


. 
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een, it is true, exempt from undergoing the extreme penalty which 
oclety wields for its protection. But he who has once committed 


murder, even in a paroxysm of madness, is no longer deemed a safe 
member of the community, and is therefore delivered into the hands 
of keepers and cuardians, and under their care condemned to 
undergo a life-long imprisonment. Little did those who heard the 
verdict of acquittal passed upon those hapless lunatics imagine to 
what a doom that sentence of “‘ Not Guilty’’ had consigned them. 
The majority of those who listened eagerly in the crowded court for 
the words of the foreman of the jury, stole away to their business or 
pleasure, and before the sun had twice set had ceased to remember 
that the ereat ward of Bethlehem Hospital had received another 
victim, who, whether old or young, would never leave its pre- 
cincts. 

Yet such is the cae. The man or woman who, in an access of 
frenzy, has committed homicide, and on trial been acquitted, is 
irrevocably buried in those maniac cloisters, there to linger out a 
hopeless existence. He may recover his reason, or he may not. 
If he does, what a fearful prospect opens before him! How is life 
lost for him! He stands, as it were, alone in a mental Sahara. 
He sees around him forms moving to and fro, wildly glaring upon 
him, mumbling and jabbering, but incapable of coherent conversa- 
tion. He is awake, he thinks, he sees, he speaks; yet those 
whom he addresses respond not except by vacant gibes or foolish 
leers, or by dogged silence. Worse still, he hears their screams, as 
the fury seizes their brain and whirls them into a higher state of 
maniac ecstasy. ‘Their savage shrieks re-echo through the long 
valleries of the building, multiplying the horror; yet he cannot 
turn from the hideous sight, or stop his ears to the hideous sounds. 
He is bound to them by-a miserable membership. ‘They are, they 
must be, his associates for life; they are the companions to whom a 
deed of blood, perpetrated in a fit of insanity, has linked him, and 
in vain he seeks for an avenue of escape. Thus the unfortunate 
Macnaughten, who fired at and killed Mr. Drummond, at Charing- 
cross, was herded with the low perpetrator or some foul and horrible 
murder. 

Not long since, the provision for each criminal lunatic in Beth- 
lehem was the same. The man of education and refinement, 
plunged by the deep affiiction of insanity into that abyss of horrors, 
was huddled together in the criminal lunatic gallery with men of 
debased character—hardened villains, who became insane whilst 
undergoing the punishment which their crimes deserved ; or, it may 
be, in the company of impostors feigning insanity in order to escape 
prison discipline. The same accommodation, fare, clothing, and 
association awaited all alike: they were all thrust into the same 
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dismal iron-grated dens, without regard to their previous social oy 
moral condition. Recently, however, thanks to the philanthropic 
exertions of Dr. Hood, Dr. Bolden, and other eminent physicians, 
the subject has been brought before the notice of Parliament, 

much has been done to alleviate the hardships of the better classe; 
of criminal lunatics, by appropriating to their use a considerable 
part of the general building not immediately required for other 
patients. There they are separated trom their more violent com. 
rades in affliction, and permitted to waite away the hours as agree. 
ably as they can, by reading, von sketching, pli ving at inno. 


> 


cent games, conversing, and even by di ancing and singing. Much, 
however, remains to be accomplished > but little can be effected at 
Bethlehem. <A state lunatic asylum, however, is being erected a: 
Broadmoor ; and then the evils of the present system will, it is 1 
be hoped, be remedied, as far as_ possible, by a better classification 
of the patients, and by providing greater opportunities for their 
occupation and amusement. 

Indeed, the treatment of our “ criminal lunatics’’ is a subject 
which is every day commanding greater attention, since it is one ot 
the highest importance to society at large. foremost amongst the 
reformers of the present system stands Dr. Hood, the physician to 
Bethlehem, to whose benevolent exertions it 1s mainly due that 
ameliorations have been introduced into the Government ward oi 
that Royal Hospital, and that a separate institution is now being 
erected for the purpose of better housing and guarding this unhappy 
portion of the community. ‘This gentleman very properly divides 
criminal lunatics into two distinct classes of offenders, namely, those 
who have been acquitted on the ground of insanity, and those who 
have become insane, or pretended to be so, since their conviction. 
These last ought to be termed, for that reason, ‘‘ Insane convicts’ ol 
‘insane prisoners.”’ They have been tried and found guilty by 


jury of their countrymen, and therefore should not be ranked in the 


same category as the former. Nevertheless they are crowded 
indiscriminately together, according to the merciful management 01 
the authorities at the Home Office. And this arrangement, which 
is really cruel and inhuman towards those who have been exempted 
from judicial punishment on the ground of insanity, is hailed by the 
cunning convict with fiendish glee. He sees in it an avenue to 
promotion. Strange as it may seem, men doomed to a long period 
of punishment in the common prisons of the State actually plot to 
get removed to Bedlam, where, of course, the discipline is less 
severe, and where the patients are allowed positive luxuries. One 
anecdote will suttce to illustrate a hundred instances of the kind. 


A man in Millbank prison, sentenced to a very long term of 


punishment, determined, in his own mind, that Bethlehem was 
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Paradise compared with perpetual imprisonment with hard labour. 
Accordingly, he entered into a conspiracy with some of his comrades, 
whose sentences were for shorter dates, and resolved to feign mad- 
ness. The plan was simple. For some days he affected moodiness, 
assumed an eccentric manner, and refused his food. As soon as he 
thought he had played this part of the scene sufficiently, he one 
morning violently attacked the warder, threw him down, and was 


apparently in the act of strangling him, when some other prisoners, 
as preconcerted, rushed to the rescue, tore the keeper from his grasp, 
and held him down, foaming and raving like a madman. And did 
he obtain his end? Yes. He was taken to Bethlehem by a warrant 
of the Home Secretary, and, thanks to red.tapeism, remained there 
some time before he was again sent back, although the physicians of 
the hospital certitied that he had not one sympton of insanity. Nor 
was that all. The prisoners who rescued the keeper, from what was 
imagined to be certain death, received tickets of vood conduct, 
which hastened their release trom the gaol. 

However, it is not with this class, or even the class of “‘ insane 
convicts,’ that we wish particularly to deal. It is with those—a 
not inconsiderable class—who are acquitted on the ground of 
insanity—kept in “safe custody during her Majesty’s pleasure,”’ 
and can only be removed under a special warrant of the Home 
Secretary. This warrant prescribes no limit to the term of confine- 
ment ; the return to a sound rate of mind in no sense implies or 
necessitates the restoration to liberty. They may therefore be 
incarcerated within the walls of a lunatic asylum for life, at the 
discretion of her Majesty. Now those who are thus sentenced form 
very widely different classes. Some have been guilty of slight 
offences, others of grave misdemeanours, others, again, of the deepest 
crime—murder, or the attempt to murder. According to Dr. Hood, 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners in Lunacy might be advan- 
tageously enlarged ; and he humanely suggests that they should 
have authority to discharge such patients on their restoration to 
reason, a guarantee being given by their friends that they should 
be prevented from again disturbing the public peace. When the 
present tedious system is remembered, the simplicity of this pre- 
cedure will recommend itself without further comment. 

The last class has more particularly to be considered in reference 
to their future. What shall be done with those who, in a manaic 
state, have committed, or attempted to commit, murder? By the 
skill of the physicians and the humane treatment of their custodians, 
they regain their reason, and become once more conscious and 
responsible. Would it be expedient to give them their liberty, 
and restore them to their friends? Could the public satety be 
guaranteed if men who have once given symptoms of homicidal mania 
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were allowed to mingle with their fellow-creatures, and again enter 
the sacred precincts of society? Alas, the evidence of medical men 
is against them, and we cannot see how it can be otherwise. It is 
impossible to sey when another paroxysm might not burst forth, 
The man who has been once attacked by insanity is henceforth 
unlike other men; his brain 1s more excitable, whilst his passions 
are more easily roused, because judgment has quitted her throne, 
and there is no power within him to quell the mental storm. The 
maniac who has shown a tendency for blood invariably exhibits the 
same propensity when the fit is on him. In this he resembles the 
wild-beasts of the forest. Nor is there a means of cuarding against 
the fury of his madness. In a moment, no matter where, no 
matter what the cause, the demoniac fit siezes him ; his eyes glare, 
his nostrils distend, an angry flush suffuses his face, he snatches up 
a weapon of death, one blow and all is over. Or it may be, the 
maniac who has been conversing familiarly with a friend but a few 
minutes before, suddenly changes countenance, creeps up stealthily 
behind him, and, with a leer of half-conscious exultation, lays his 
victim prostrate on the earth. Ask for a motive; there is none. 
How, then, can such a creature be allowed to run at large without 
danger to society ? 

It is, we know, a terrible doom to be incarcer: 
all the faculties apparently perte ‘t: nor 1s the « 
that the punishment is passed in company with those who are what 


ed for life, with 


iT 
loom less terrible 


you were. ‘Tt is true,”’ says Dr. Ho vd, “* that every patient 1s 
not desirous of being discharged: to some returning sanity brings 
with it a remorse far more painful to endure than any imprison- 
ment, and the recollection of the past inclines the individual to be 
thanktul for a harbour of safety, and to be anxious to escape from 
public (FUZe, and probably the finger ot scorn.”’ ‘To Ohne class, how- 
ever, some alleviation can with satetyv be exten led. We allude two 
those who have committed suicide under the influence of puerperal 
mania. When the possibility of this event recurring shall have 
passed away, then these wretched women ought to be restored to 
liberty. Dr. Tyler Smith is an authority not to be questioned on 
such a point. He maintains that when such women are past the 
age of child-bearing, to keep them incarcerated tor life would 
be to treat past misfortune as an inexpiable crime. Lord St. 
Leonard's has also been a strong advocate for mercy being extended 
towards this untortunate class ot criminal lun tics : and since the 
subject was so ably treated by him in the House of Lords, their 


restoration to liberty is, we are happy to find, more frequently 
sanctioned by the Home Secretary. 

If, however, the criminal lunatic, who has been guilty of murder 
or some grave crime, and who is liable to such sudden ebullitions 
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of homicidal mania that no laws can bind him, and no companion 
or friend be safe from his attack, should not again be intrusted 
with unconditional liberty, cannot something be done to alleviate 
his misery? and cannot Parliament legislate on the subject ! 
Every humane and reflecting person will at once arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it is the duty of the Legislature to take counsel of 
those best capable of giving information on so important a question, 
and enacting a law in conformity with their views. At present, 
although there are degrees of criminality, it can scarcely be said 
that there are degrees of punishment. The best as well as the 
most guilty are, as we have already stated, huddled together, and 
shoulder one another from morning till night. This is a most 
claring outrage upon the feelings of the better class when restored 
to sanity ; and this ‘grievance is heightened by the prohibition of 
all exercise beyond the walls of the asylum, by the requisite com- 
pulsory submission to the rules of the institution, and the almost 
entire disseverance of all family associations and intercourse. 
‘“These grievances,’’ Dr. Hood athrms, ‘*‘ might, to some extent, 
be mitigated, by providinyz for the well-conducted a place of safety, 
in which some of the comforts and liberties of home are substituted 
for the -discipline of an asylum, and where they would not be 
shocked by constant association with less favourable cases.’’ As 
restriction need not necessarily involve perpetual confinement in a 
lunatic asylum, there can be no reason why a provision should not 
be made for those who are doomed to a long incarceration by which 
they might be able to enjoy greater liberty, and in residences less 
repulsive and prison-like than our present gloomy buildings, with 
their slouching door-ways and portcullis-looking windows. 

Where should the blame fall for perpetuating so gross and irra- 
tional a system in our national criminal lunatic asylum? On the 
administration of that-institution!? Byno means. ‘The physicians 
cry out energetically against it; they are amongst the first to 
denounce the inhumanity ; and itwas by their energetic representa- 
tions that the Broadmoor establishment was decided upon. In fact, 
the complaints of these gentlemen do not terminate here. They 
very justly denounce the not uncommon practice of finding a 
criminal insane when he is really of sound mind. It is astounding, 
but nevertheless true, that the counsel of a double-dyed ruftian, as 
a last resource, introduces the plea of madness. All the little acts 
ef the prisoner’s lite which have appeared strange are raked 
together; his friends are urged to recollect if no member of the 
family has ever been afflicted with mental aberration, when, if the 
accused has committed a more than ordinarily atrocious crime, a 
capital defence is ready. The jury listen to the evidence of partial 
Witnesses, supported by the testimony of medical men who have 
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really had no opportunity of observing and determining whether the 
villain is insane or not; the counsel works eloquently on their 
feelings ; a kind of awe overcomes their judgment when he reminds 
them in a solemn manner, and in a solemn voice, of the deep 
responsibility which rests upon them; they retire from the box, 
consult together for a few moments, and then reappear in court 
with a verdict of not guilty on their timid lips. The gross injustice 
of such a verdict it is difficult to exaggerate. To the country it is 
a twofold nuisance. ‘The murderer, who ought to pay the last 
penalty of jthe law, is by this sentence absolved from the natural 
consequences of his crime, and society is burdened with the support 
of a villain who has, by his own artfulness and the stupid leniency 
of an ‘‘ intelligent and respectable jury,’’ cheated the gallows. We 
would we could say this is not a common circumstance. It is 
unfortunately sufficiently common for deep-dyed scoundrels deli- 
berately to speculate upon. <A circumstance of the kind occurred 
some time since at York. A man was acquitted of a hideous murder 
on the ground of insanity. ‘The following assizes a ruttian no less 
depraved was placed at the bar. The trial commenced, the counsel 
for the prosecution ably opened the case, and conclusive evidence 
was brought to prove the charge. There were peculiar feautures in 
the murder; it was one of no ordiuary barbarity ; it shocked the 
sensibility of the court even to hear the details. What, however, 

ras the defence? A plea of insanity. No one had dreamt of such 
aplea. The judge, the jury, the counsel for tue prosecution, were 
taken aback. Nevertheless, medical men were found to swear that 
the prisoner was of unsound mind, and he escaped, to be transferred 
to the lunatic prison, there to undergo no severer punishment than 
confinement. We will select another case. J.P. was an expert 
thief, and associated with a gang of housebreakers. In the summer 
of 1857 he was seized with delirium tremens, and being placed in 
the Westminster Workhouse committed murder. Tried, but 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, a warrant from the Home 
Oftice provided tor his safe custody in Bethlehem Hospital, where 
he has been ever since, sane at the time he was brought in, nor has 
he shown a symptom of insanity since his admission. ‘‘ He is still 
an inmate,”’ writes Dr. Ho di, in his able letter to Lord Shaitesbury ; 
‘but an ordinary lunatic asylum is no place for such a character, 
who, on eleven previous convictions for felony, had been as many 
times confined in prison. His vicious tendencies are unimpressible 
by either advice or kindness ; yet, though perfectly sane, the doors 
of every prison are closed against him, and be must remain a tenant 
of a lunatic asylum, where he produces constant anxiety to those 
who have the charge of him.’’ One more instance of the folly ot 
the present system will suffice. J. F., while awaiting transportation 
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as a convict in Millbank Prison, in the year 1849, assassinated one 
of the warders. On his trial he also was acquitted on the plea of 
insanity, and consigned to Bethlehem Hospital, where his conduct 
has been uniformly execrable. If any of his wishes are opposed, he 
threatens either attendants or fellow-patients with violence, and has 
twice nearly murdered those who were placed over him. He openly 
defies his attendants, and indoctrinates the mind of every new-comer 
with the idea of mutinying against their surveillance. He has 
spent most of his time in gaol, and is known to be a worthless and 
depraved man. Not having shown any symptoms of the mental 
disease on which ground he obtained his acquittal, repeated appli- 
cations were made by the authorities of Bethlehem Hospital to the 
Home Office to have him removed to Prison, there to work out his 
most equitable sentence. He was accordingly transferred to Mill- 
bank ; but after remaining there three months, the governor of the 
Penitentiary procured a warrant for his return to the Hospital, not 
because he was insane, but because, being neither a prisoner nor a 
convict, the authorities had no power to detain him in prison; con- 
sequently, he remains an inmate of an institution in which gentle- 
ness and kindness are essential to the comfort, happimess, and 
recovery of the patients. On this anomaly, the gentleman to 
whose instructive pamphlet we are largely indebted for these impor- 
tant facts observes: ‘‘ Although the character of J. F. is depraved, 
his example pernicious, and his antecedents exhibiting him as a 
savage murderer, and the worst possible type of humanity, his 
acquittal and subsequent sentence to be confined during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure prohibit his detention in prison ; while his con- 
duct requires that the general morale of the Hospital shall be 
invaded and deteriorated by a stern discipline, very similar to that 
of a criminal gaol.’’ We will give one other case to prove how 
ready counsel are to set up a plea of insanity, and also to show how 
irrational and unjust the practice may become. Thomas Johnson 
was tried before Baron Martin at the Durham assizes, on the 6th of 
March, 1858. He had been a sailor, and was charged with having 
feloniously, maliciously, and advisedly endeavoured to seduce divers 
persons in the 9th Regiment of Foot from their duty and allegiance. 
Mr. Gifford, the counsel, elicited, by cross-examination, from one ol 
the witnesses a belief that the prisoner was not of sound mind at 
the time he committed the offence. After some legal technicalities 
had been disposed of, the judge intimated that the jury must either 
find the prisoner guilty, or acquit him on the ground of insanity, 
and suggested that it would be better that the plea of insanity 
should be withdrawn, as under that verdict the prisoner might be 
condemned to perpetual confinement. ‘This recommendation was 
adopted, and the accused sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
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Had it not been for the considerate and humane interposition of 
Baron Martin, Thomas Johnson would, in all probability, under the 
present law, have been detained as a criminal lunatic for life, in- 
stead of a prisoner for thirty days. 

How, it may be asked, are the evils of this anomalous system 
to be avoided? The remedy is very simple. It should be rendered 
imperative that when the defence is to be grounded on the hypo- 
thesis of insanity, the case should be taken out of the hands of an 
ordinary jury, and the real mental condition of the accused ascer- 
tained by a tribunal similar to{a commission de lunatico inquirendo, 
When a person is deemed incapable of taking care of and managing 
his own property, a special jury is summoned under the Great Seal, 
and some of the most delicate points of psychological science are 
carefully investiyated. When human life, however, is at stake, 
the same set of men who have been impanneled to try a case of 
petty larceny, are called upon to decide whether a prisoner is or is 
not so far incapable of distinguishing right from wrong as to warrant 
an acquittal on the ground of insanity ; with this disadvantage on 
their side, namely, that the prosecutor having in general no pre- 
vious notice that such a plea would be set up as a defence, he is 
unprepared with witnesses to rebut the evidence by which it is 
attempted to be established. If, however, it is known beforehand 
that the plea of insanity will be urged, then it becomesa battle of 
inferences between the prosecution aad the defence. The most 
eminent physicians and psychologists are arrayed one against the 
other ; they are brought into the witness-box to see which can 
swear the hardest; and it becomes simply a contest of prejudices. 
The solicitors who fee them seek their testimony, not to elicit truth, 
but to obtain a verdict for their respective clients. If a ‘‘ specialist,”’ 
that is, one who is supposed to have devoted all his time and talents 
to the study of diseases of the brain, can be caught, so much the 
better. He is considered a creat card, and his evidence bears 
proportionate weight with the jury. 

Do not all these facts show the imperative necessity of radical 
reforms in the laws and customs affecting our criminal lunatic 
population? We need not invoke the name of humanity. Those 
gentlemen who are intimately associated with and interested in the 
system possess tender and considerate hearts, and have done, and 
are doing, all in their power to alleviate the horrors of the present 
regulations. Dr. Hood especially is entitled to the warmest grati- 

, of the nation, for he has walked, and is walking, in the steps of 
such men as Tuke, Hill, Winslow, and Conolly ; and is striving to 
obtain better accommodation, greater comforts, and the utmost 
possible laxity of disciple consistent with safety, for those untortu- 


nates committed t» his care. 
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No one who has been in the North of Italy can ever forget the 
beauties of the Riviera. Along the shore, terraced slopes covered 
with olive-trees, whose leaves glisten in the wind like frosted silver, 
and narrow dells where lemons and oranges glow lusciously amidst 
their dark green foliage. Farther inland cragy hills that start up 
abrupt and isolated, crowned, many of them, with some ruined 
village whose almost inaccessible position served in bygone days to 
secure its inhabitants against the ravages of the Algerian pirates. 
And behind those, as far as the eyes can stretch into the distance, 
the peaks of the Maritime Alps bathed in perpetual snows—form 
scenery which is not surpassed in the whole of Italy. Often as J 
have driven along tlhe Cornice road and looked down upon the little 
bays with which that coast abounds—where overhanging cliffs keep 
off the northern winds and the perfumed air is tempered to a deli- 
cious coolness by the sea that rolls at their feet-—I have felt willing 
to cast aside all the cares of business and ambition, and to spend a 
lifetime of retirement in one of those delightful spots. But yet the 
Reviera does not owe so much of its attractiveness to the splendour 
of its scenery as to the intense loveliness of its women. They do not 
possess, itis true, that healthy exuberance which makes the peasant 
girls of Southern France look so voluptuous—but there is a melt- 
ing softness about the women of the Riviera—a tenderness: of 
expression—and a purity, all but transparency of complexion— 
which makes it impossiple even to speak of them without enthu- 
siasm. More than anywhere thisis so at Mentone—a fishing village 
(for it was no more at the time of which I am writing) which lies 
close to the boundary that now separates France from Italy. 

It was here that Beatrice Mastai was standing on the evening on 
which my story opens, surrounded by a group of village girls, with 
whom she was laughing merrily’ The fishing-boats had just come 
back from their daily cruise, and many of the young fishermen 
soon joined the party, not sorry to give up the labour of rowing for 
the less fatiguing occupation of flirtation. And then their laughter 
grew louder and more animated ; and many a jest passed round, 
and many a caress (not always in fun) was exchanged under the 
friendly shade of approaching night. Of these young fishers one, 
Filippo Buonarotti, paid marked attention to Beatrice, to the not 
small dissatisfaction of a muleteer named Andrea Colombo, who 
seemed to look upon himself as her acknowledged lover. 

“‘ Now, do go and bestow some of your sweet society on Amabile ; 
she has been in want of a sweetheart the whole evening,”’ said 
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Beatrice in a bantering tone to Filippo, who had been trying hard 
to monopolise her. Whereupon Andrea proceeded to second her 
exertion with less tact than vigour, by exclaiming, 

“ Yes, dogo; and let Beatrice come home. JBesides, we have 
some things to settle together before I go to Turin to-morrow.”’ 

Filippo’s only answer to this was a look of contemptuous sur- 
prise, but when Amabile, a sweet little thing of sixteen summers, 
cried out laughingly, ‘‘ Oh, he feels too comfortable where he is to 
say anything to me!’’ he recollected himself, and after remarking 
sententiously, ‘‘ It is adways 2 pleasure to me to do as you bid me, 
Beatrice,’’ turned to her and replied, ‘‘Oh! no, I’m never too com- 
fortable to speak to you, Amabile ;’’ and Amabile, who was far too 
merry a girl to put up with any stiffness or ill-humour, waited till 
Filippo had come almost§ close to her, and then ran off down the 
road, a proceeding which, of course, rendered it incumbent on Filippo 
to run after her, and in a little time with some assistance on her 
part to catch her and lead her back, all covered with blushes, and, 
for aught I can tell, with kisses, to her companions. 

While Filippo was in pursuit of Amabile, Andrea and Beatrice 
left the group and walked slowly through the gateway which stands 
on the eastern side of Mentone. And then Andrea put his arm 
round Beatrice and talked to her of the presents he would bring her 
from Turin, where he was going with his mules upon the morrow. 

“ And J will bring you a white silk gown, my Beatrice,’’ he 
gaid to her, ‘‘such as ladies wear at their wedding. And I will 
bring you a golden ring to fit that pretty little finger ; and then you 
will be mine, my Beatrice !”’ for it was not the first time that Andrea 
had spoken to Beatrice of love as they wandered through the olive- 
gTOVeS together, nor the first time that Beatrice had promised to be 
his when he should return from his intended journey. 

But on that night Beatrice did not meet the caresses of her lover 
as she had been used to do. She did not answer him now. She 
only looked on the ground, as if something was passing through her 
mind which she must not speck of; and when Andrea remarked it, 
and asked angrily “ What ails you? Has that fellow Filippo 
been saying anything to distress you, Beatrice?’ she become more 
violently agitated, and he felt her trembling upon his arm. It was 
only for a moment, however ; and the next she looked up calmly in 
his face and said, “No, Andrea, Filippo never says anything but 
what is perfectly gentlemanlike.’’ But although this was said 
coldly enough, Beatrice was herself again and she laughed on gaily, 
and looked on as softly as ever she had done, while her lover led her 
into the olive-groves. 

For the present, my reader, let us leave them there. If I were 
a novelist every word they uttered should be repeated for your 
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oratification, and every word that was repeated should be studied 
with a view to your amusement. But I have no pretensions of 
being a novelist—I can only describe things as they happen; and 
both you and I have had too much experience of such matters to 
require to be told what passes between two young lovers when they 
meet in the twilight of a sultry summer’s day under the shelter of 
a wood of sympathising olive-trees. 

It is to Filippo—poor Filippo—that we shall turn our attention 
to now. He really loved Beatrice, although she kept him at such a 
distance, that he had never yet found an opportunity of telling her 
so. He loved her more, perhaps, than the successful Andrea,—too 
much certainly to take pleasure in the society of other women while 
he knew that his rival was enjoying hers; and it is scarcely won- 
derful that he responded but coldly to the gentle arts of Amabile, 
and soon left her to wander down the road where Beatrice had pre- 
ceded him—to follow almost unconsciously till he could hear her 
volce—to stop short when he found her with Andrea that he might 
be a witness to their happiness—to brood there over his own feel- 
ings as long as she remained, and then to go back to his cottage, and 
throw himself gloomily on his bed, and devote the night to de- 
spairing thoughts of Beatrice,—was natural to a melancholy tem- 
perament like his under the influence of a hopeless passion. But 
happily for themselves there are few so constituted ; and I shall better 
entertain you, my reader, if I tell you what happened next morning 
when Filippo went out with his companions to examine the nets that 
had been laid down the day before. 

They were a picturesque group, in their blue jackets and red 
Fez caps, as they drew their boat down over the shingle, and pushed 
it into the water,—wading after it themselves until their knees were 
covered before they leaped on board, and then hoisted their sail 
and glided smoothly over the calm bay of Mentone. 

“ What a glorious breeze !’’ exclaimed Filippo, as he unfurled the 
canvas; ‘‘ how quickly she cuts through the water, without giving us 
the trouble of lifting an oar !’’ 

‘* Yes, it would be a glorious day for the country,’’ replied 
Giuseppe Casaboni. “ How I wish I was going with Andrea 
Colombo and his pack of mules to Turin this morning !”’ 

‘* You would not like climbing up the hill so well if you tried it,”’ 
said Giovanni Rossi; “ the life of a muleteer is very different from 
ours as we sit looking at the sea with our arms folded, or lie on the 
beach, snoring comfortably in the sun ;’’ which I may remark, in 
passing, was not a fanciful description of the life of an Italian fisher- 
man. 

‘* Wouldn’t I like the fun at Turin, though !’’ was the answer ; 
‘not that J think running up and down the hills such hard work 
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either—I only wish I had more of it! not to speak of getting a nice 
girl, like Beatrice Mastai, when I came home again.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—that would be the best of the fun, to my mind; and | 
know that our friend Filippo will agree with me in that view of 
the matter,’’ said Giovanni; for Filippo’s admiration of Beatrice 
was no secret among hfs acquaintances, though probably none ot 
them thought his feelings were deep enough to be lasting. 

“For my part,’’ said Filippo, moodily, ‘‘ I only wonder how a 
surly fellow, like Andrea Colombo, could manage to get into favour 
with so sweet a girl as Beatrice; but if he was really as fond ot 
her as he pretends to be, he would not put it off so long. What 
does he want to go and amuse himself in Turin for, before he can 
settle down sufficiently to marry her?’’ 

“Oh! it is for the silk gowns and the jewellery,’’ said Giovanni ; 
“ would you have the bride of the great Andrea married like a poor 
fisherman’s sweetheart? Better lose her altogether than forego the 
opportunity of making a display to Mentone.”’ 

‘*T wish Beatrice could be brought to think so,’’ said Filippo, 
sadly ; but, after all, it is Just because he holds himself so high that 
the women make so much of him.”’ 

‘‘Itis true enough,’ said Giuseppe ; ‘‘a man is not valued so 
often at what he is as at what he professes to be. But cheer up, 
man; ove girl is us vood as another it she is equally pretty, and 
there is Amabile Guaracci (by-the-bye, | think she is taking a fancy 
to you), who will make as sweet a mistress and as good a wite every 
bit as Beatrice Mastai.”’ 

Filippo laughed in spite of himself, as he answered, ‘‘ I wish I 
could take the world as easily as you do, Giuseppe ; you enjoy plea- 
sure as keenly as any of us, and yet I think you scarccly know the 
meaning of pain.”’ 

‘* And yet you have far more reason to enjoy yourself than I 
have,”’ said Giuseppe. ‘* What a voice you have! Give usa song 
now, Filippo; it will enliven us—and yourself too, who need to 
be enlivened more than we do. But do not let it be a Jove-song, or 
you will be eetting romantic again. Come,don't refuse ne, Filippo . 

Then Filippo, who not only had a good voice, but a taste for 
good music, and was not sorry to turn his thoughts to a pleasanter 
subject, sang an ary, half-comice, ditty* from Rigoletto, which my 
reader will probably recognise in its English dress, although the 
difficulty of translating into such a measure may have made my 
version more lmpertect than it would have otherwise been. 

“ Woman's as changeable 
As the down flying, 
Quickly belying 
Each vow she weaves us. 








* The song is “ La donna é Mcbile.” The metre of the original is preserved. 
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Always a loveable 
Face, that, beguiling, 


Weeping, or smiling, 


Softly deceives us. 
Woman’s as fickle 
As the down flying, 
Quickly belying 
Each vow she weaves. 
He’s always wretched who 
Trusts himself to her, 
Thinking naught truer. 
Innocent lover ! 
Nay, she can never feel 
Aught that entrances 
3ut when her fancies 
Fresh flames discover. 
Woman's as fickle 
As the down flying, 
Quickly belying 
Each vow she weaves.” 

‘‘ Bravo !’’ exclaimed Giuseppe, ‘‘ you are coming round to my 
notions at last.’ 

‘And now lend me a hand here,’’ he added; for the boat had 
arrived at the spot where the net was laid, and the fishermen were 
soon working far too busily to indulge in idle conversation. 

In the meantime Andrea had left Mentone for the capital, and 
Beatrice had bid him farewell tenderly as he passed out of the 
village; and she had cried a little, as was natural, for he must 
return from a long journey before she could see him again; and had 
laughed at her own foolish tears, as was natural, for when he did 
return he was to be hers for ever; and had got it all over and be- 
come herself again, which was natural, for hers was that volatile 
temperament which lives only in the present, and, however sharply 
it may feel a pang, soon forgets it. 

Beatrice therefore did not neglect to accompany her friends the 
next morning when they went, as was their wont, to bathe off the 
shingly beach where it curves from the road, near that little ravine 
where the French sentinels now stand. It was on these occasions 
that Amabile and Beatrice were accustomed to exchange their con- 
fidences, and on that morning their conversation naturally turned 
upon the absence of Andrea. Beatrice herself was the first to 
break silence, by remarking, 

‘* How lonely poor Andrea will be to-day, Amabile! he that 
used to see me every day. Oh! I wish I could go with him to 
keep him company.”’ 

‘“ Poor fellow!’ answered Amabile; ‘‘ but I dare say he will 
find plenty of companions on his way. I should think you will 
be more lonely than he will—you will have nobody to fall back 


upon.”’ 
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“T do feel very dull, Amabile dear,’’ said Beatrice, with a 
sigh; ‘‘ not, indeed, that I would be more lively if he were with, 
me, for Andrea does not make fun with one the way some men do: 
but I would be much happier if I were with him.”’ 

" Why did you not get it done before 2”’ inquired Amabile, with 
simplicity. ‘* What was the object of putting off your wedding 
until Andrea had made this journey to Turin.’’ 

‘Oh, Andrea manages that part of it. And no doubt he was 
quite right; things were not quite in train for it yet.’’ 

“ Ah, Filippo would not have kept you waiting so long if it had 
been his case, / know,’’ said Amabile, archly. 

“Ah, poor Filippo!’ exclaimed Beatrice, with a suppressed 
laugh. ‘* How did you like him last night, Amabile ?”’ 

‘* He is a nice fellow; but you treat him too harshly. Just 
think of how you drove him away, Beatrice.’’ 

‘* Well, why does he sist upon coming where he is not wanted, 
and talking to me when I want to talk to other people. He de. 
serves it. It makes me laugh when I think of the look he gave 
when I told him he must go and flirt with somebody else.’’ 

‘*But you should not do so. Filippo feels such things. He 
does not laugh them off and think no more of them, as you would 
do, Beatrice. J could see plainly enough that he felt more pain 
than be was willing to show at what you said to him last night. 
Beside, he really is a handsome man.”’ 

“Oh, he is hideous! sucha beard! But here we are at the 
bathing place ;’’ and the girls stopped talking 
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tor they had some- 
thing more important to do, and were soon in the sea, laughing and 
shouting, and splashing it in each other’s face, and looking so deli- 
cious that you would have taken them for a group of Oceanides. 
if it had not been for their unsuccessful attempts at swimming, 
which clearly demonstrated that water was not their proper element 

Most of the girls were willing to stay near the shore, but 
Beatrice, in her heedless gaiety, soon wandered far beyond the rest, 
and before long found the sea get deeper than she could bottom. 
She was too much startled at first to keep her presence of mind, 
and as she struggled she screamed out, *‘ Oh, Amabile, help me !— 
I am drowning!’’ Amabile screamed too, as she turned to look 
for her friend : but, quickly recollecting herself, she ral as fast as 
the deep water would allow her to the place, as many ot the other 
bathers as had not rushed to the shore in their fright followed her 
as soon as they saw what was the matter; but she had not got 
far, when Beatrice regained her footing, and called out to her that 
she need go no further. Amabile was g'ad of it, for she felt 
the water already getting too deep for herself, and, turning her face 
to the shore, she came back hastily. . 
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But when Beatrice had made another step, she found, to her 
dismay, that she had only been standing on a projecting rock, and 


that she had now fallen into deever water than ever. Poor girl; 
she only struggled for an instant, and then gave one loud cry, and 
sank down underneath the waves. Her companions, who had 
thought all danger was passed, were stupified with surprise and 
terror. For a moment all stood gazing silently at the spot. Then 
some rushed to the shore, and began to dash on their clothes, that 
they might run for help to the village; the rest ran towards her, 
and then stopping as near as they durst venture, called loudly for 
assistance. But no one answered them; and the possibility 
rescuing her was becoming less every moment, as she was carried 
further and further beyond their reach by the still receding tide. 
They had nearly lost all hope when they saw the fishing-boat 
which had gone out in the morning standing off to the right. There 
was one hope left, and they tried as well as they could: by cries 
and signals, to attract the attention of the fishermen. After a little 
time, it was evident they had succeeded, for the boat was put about, 
and moved rapidly towards them. Another moment, and one of 
the fishermen had leaped overboard, and was swimming with all his 
might to the place where she had gone down. ‘The men in the 
boat hastily prepared it to receive her, and the swimmer, as he 
seized her long hair, hesitated for an instant whether he should take 
her to the boat or to the shore ; but the difference in point of dis- 
tance was not great, and he chose the latter course; and soon 
Filippo, for it was he, laid gently on the gravel the senseless body 
of Beatrice. Filippo must have suffered deeply at that moment, 
but he resolutely stifled his emotions, for he had had enough expe- 
rience with the drowned to know that if her life was not quite gone, 
it depended now on his coolness and prompt exertions. Laying her 
over on her side, he hastily despatched his companions, with some 
of the girls who had remained, for blankets and whatever else 
seemed necessary; and then, with his cap, which was the only 
thing at hand, he dried her, hurriedly *, and tearing off his jacket, 
laid her on it, exposed to the rays of the burning Italian sun, as 
the best means then available for recovering animation; and even 
when the messengers returned with people from the village, carrying 
blankets and restoratives, Filippo, who knew the importance of the 
fresh, cool air, and thought the sunbeams warmer than the fire 
which might be kindled at one of the neighbouring cottages, would 
not allow her to be removed, but wrapped her in the blankets, and 
continued his exertions on the spot with such assistance as the 
crowd of villagers could give. All worked with unflagging energy, 
for they knew that the immersion had lasted too long for their 
etiorts to be immediately successful. But at length, as the minutes 
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slowly lengthened to an hour, many ceased to expect her restora. 
tion, and gradually left the beach. Filippo still remained, with a 
few of Beatrice’s most intimate friends, hoping against hope; nor 
would he allow her parents (from whom her accident had been kepi 
secret, that they might be informed at the same time of ler recovery 
to be even told of it. At last Filippo too ceased to hope, though he 
mechanically continued his exertions; and at the end of a second 
hour, he directed the father and mother of Peatrice should be sent 
for. His own sorrow rendered yet more bitter by witnessing theirs, 
Filippo reflected that the apparently drowned are said to have 
revived after still longer intervals, and, in the abandonment ot 
despair, he resolved that his labours should not cease so long as he 
was capable of continuing them. It was all in vain until another 
hour had passed, and then—(happy father! happy mother! happy 
Filippo!)—there was a movement. She breathed—she was alive; 
and her preserver had the delight of giving her back frora the dead 
to the arms of her parents. And then they carried her gently 
home, and laid her on her bed; but she was still greatly agitated, 
and Filippo did not stay; nor was it until she had fallen into | 
quiet sleep that he was allowed to see her. 

but when he did see her again, it happened that he was left for 
awhile alone 1D her chamber ; and as he bent over her, and looked 
at her pouting lips, and her sweet, calm face, he could not help 
murmuring, half aleud-— 

‘* My darling Beatrice !”’ 

What must have been his happiness when he heard her, stil! 
almost unconscious, repeat his name as she turned uneasily in her 
bed. He did not any longer attempt to restrain himself. 

‘*Oh! darling Beatrice, do rouse yourself, and speak to me!” 
he exclaimed, aloud ; and Beatrice, who was only slightly dozing, 
awoke, and smiled sweetly as she looked at her preserver. 

“Oh! darling Beatrice,’’ he continued, “you are mine. You 
were dead, and | have brought you back from the dead ; I saved 
your lite, and I did not save it for Andrea Colombo. It it had not 
been for me, you would ke dead now, and I have a right to the life 
that I have given. Be mine, Beatrice—will you not ?—will y 
not! Live forme! Will you not be my wife, rather than his, 
Beatrice ?”’ 

But Beatrice covered her face with her hands, and answered— 

‘Oh! do not talk so, Filippo!” 

But have | not a right to talk so?”’ said Filippo. ‘I have 
always loved you better than he has done, and I have often tried to 
find opportunities to tell you so. But because he thinks himself a 
great fellow, every one else must bend to his wishes, and even I am 
expected to give up to him what I love best in the world. What 
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must my feelings have been, Beatrice, when I saw you drowning, 
and thought that, even if I saved you, it would be for another ?”’ 

‘*Qh! dear Filippo, I know that I owe my life to you,’’ said 
Beatrice, sobbing passionately. 

‘‘And J that saved your life, and that laboured to restore it 
long after every one else believed that you were gone for ever—/ 
that——”’ 

‘Oh! you may have me, Filippo!’ she almost shrieked, and 
then sobbed more convulsively; and Filippo caught her to his 
breast, and told her how long and how sincerely he had loved her, 
and kissed her over, and over, and over again, until her tears had 
ceased ; and she was leaning, with red, swollen eyes, upon his 
breast, while her glorious long black hair streamed down over her 
sjoulders, and his lips pressed fondly on her forehead. And they 
vowed an endless love; and Filippo, who thought that every 
moment of delay made him less sure of his prize, insisted that their 
courtship should not be prolonged beyond the time that was neces- 
sary to make the arrangements for their marriage. 

After a while, the consent of the parents of Beatrice was given, 
for they could not easily refuse the saviour of their daughter; and 
the quiet, rustic wedding took place on the appointed day without 
any incident that I need care to note. 

It was only one day after this when Andrea, still ignorant of 
what had occurred, returned to Mentone. 

Do not let us blame too much the faithlessness of Beatrice. All 
along flattered and caressed by the attentions of Filippo, though 
in 
her own mind, that he loved her, and pitying him on account of the 
apathy with which she felt forced to regard him; and not a little 
attracted besides by his manly figure and handsome face; she was 
tar from disliking him. And now that she had felt what it was to 
ie, and had been rescued from death by him, would it have been 
any wonder that she yielded, in her first transport of gratitude, 
even if her temperament had been calmer than it was, or that, 
when she had pledged her word where she owed so much, she was 
unwilling to retract it during the short time that intervened 
between the proposal and her marriage? Nor was Filippo to 
blame. The race was fair, and he bad won. Mvery man is not an 
Enoch Arden, to stifle the dearest feelings of his nature; nor is it 
to be wished that jealousy, which, I will say, is the noblest part of 
passion, should often succumb to the promptings of a mistaken selt- 
lenial. It was one of those cases where misery is produced by an 
unfortunate love, although none of the parties have acted dishonour- 
ably, and which tempt us to believe, with Jason, that women, who 
are the source of our truest pleasure, are, not the less truly, the 
cause of all the evils we endure. 


uitherto she had never seriously responded to them; knowing 
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But Andrea was not the less injured. At first he refused to 
believe his loss; but afterwards, when he was convinced of its 
truth, he was almost overcome by disappointment and rage. He 
was not accustomed, however, to express his feelings, and when his 
friends attempted to console him he met them with a haughty 
callousness, which made it seem as if his pride were wounded more 
than his heart. But he steadily refused to see Beatrice or her 
parents, and on the following day he secured, unknown to any but 
his widowed mother, a place in the diligence which was to pass 
through to Nice at six on the following morning. After this he 
became more taciturn and gloomy than he had been, nor did he 
leave his chamber until after the sun had sunk behind the moun. 
tains ; and then he walked sadly towards the cottage of Filippo, as 
if he wished to fake a last look at his mistress before he should 
leave her for ever. 

It was at this hour that the fishermen returned from their last 
excursion, and they were soon wending slowly towards their homes. 
The way of most of them lay through the lower part of the villages, 
but Filippo was obliged to mount the hills which faces the beach. 
The fine hotels that now stand there did not then exist, and the hill- 
side was quiet and deserted. Itw as twilight when Filippo arrived 
at the skirts of the olive-groves along which he must pass, and he 
could but dimly discern a man coming towards him along the road. 
As the man came nearer, Filippo saw that it was Andrea, and 
instinctively took the other side of the road to avoid a meeting. 
But Andrea was not so anxious to shun his rival. He hastily 
strode up to him, and then raised a heavy bludgeon with which he 
was armed, and struck him to the ground. Filippo was stunned 
by the blow. When he came again to his senses he found that he 
had been carried into the wood, and laid upon the earth, and saw 
Andrea standing over him, with his foot pressed tightly upon his 
throat. He struggled to rise, but Andrea ground him savagely 
under his heel until his face grew livid, and he lay there panting 
and exhausted, while Andrea remarked in a sarcastic tone, 

‘No! no! I must have a talk with you, my friend—and now 
tell me how you managed to worm yourself so quickly into the 
attections of pretty mistress Beatrice 2?’’ 

‘* Villain !’? murmured Filippo, as he gave another struggle, 
but that foot was still upon his throat, and pressed him down. 


7 
‘ 


‘Oh! now I shall have my revenge !’’ exclaimed Andrea, ‘‘ ana 
to-morrow your dead body shall be lying in one of the valleys, and 
then there will be an outcry in Mentone ; but I will be far beyond 
their reach, and they shall know then,—and so shall you,—what 1t 
is to make an enemy of Andrea Colombo.”’ 

A hoarse gurgling sound was all the answer of Filippo, but 
Andrea continued, 
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‘*Oh, you need not try to cry out for there is nobody here to 
save you, and you need not expect any mercy from me, for you 
showed me none;’’ and then his self-possession deserted him, and 
his eyes gleamed wildly while he drew a dagger from his breast, and 
plunged it into the heart of Filippo; and his voice grew thick and 
trembled though it was full of determination, as he said, ‘‘ Mean, 
cowardly, traitor that you are, you shall never again embrace my 
Beatrice !”’ 

The next morning when the village was scarcely yet awakened, 
Andrea left Mentone ; and soon afterwards the corpse of Filippo was 
found lying unburied in the wood. No one doubted who was the 
murderer, nor what was his motive tor the crime; but Andrea was 
beyond the frontier long before any efforts to arrest him could be 
successtul. 

It was some months after these events when a French officer, 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour, arrived in Mentone, 
and inquired for Signora Buonarotti. It was late in the evening 
when he entered the cottage where the unhappy young widow again 
lived with her parents, and he was little remarked by the villagers. 
But Beatrice trembled under the first glance he gave her, for though 
his luxuriant whiskers and flowing beard were gone, and he wore 
the scanty mustachios of a French soldier, she knew that it was he. 

“ Beatrice,’’ he said, ‘‘I am in you: power—will you betray 
me?’’ ‘* Beatrice !’’ he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ 1am a miserable, 
miserable man. You have inflicted upon me the cruellest pain 
that man can feel. I have been revenged, for I have killed your— 
Iny rival. Oh, Beatrice ! sorrow is hard to bear, and the burden of 
crime is hard to bear; but I have borne the weight of the greatest 
sorrow and the greatest crime that we can suffer. It has broken 
my spirit, Beatrice! It has made me frenzied. I have never 
ceased to think of it for a moment. I could never rest until I could 
see you again, Beatrice, and ask you—ask you—whether you can 
ever think of me as you once did, Beatrice !”’ 

Then Beatrice, who had gazed at him though all this broken 
speech in silence, said alrnost calmly, 

“You forget to whom you are speaking now, Andrea, Colombo ; 
you forget of whose child I shall soon be the mother. No, I will 
not betray you; but leave me, and do not seek me nor speak to me, 
again. JI can never see you any more.”’ 

‘* But what could I do?’’ said Andrea, ‘‘ would you not have 
had me act like aman? Would you have had me yield tamely to 
see you taken from me? Have I injured you or him, as I have 
been injured ?—and have I not done my duty ever since, and acted, 
as I acted even then, the part of an honourable man? Do I not 
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wear the uniform of a sub-lieutenant, and the cross of the Legion of 
Honour? Oh, Beatrice, am I not worthy even to speak to you ?”’ 

When Beatrice heard this she burst into tears.. Andrea walked 
hastily up to where she was sitting, and put his arm round her soft 
neck tenderly ; but Beatrice drew it away from him. 

‘* Do not touch me,’’ she said. 

And then Andrea leaned his back against the wall, and gazed : 
very sadly at Beatrice ; and she wept on unrestrainedly, but tor a 





long time neither moved, and both were siient. At length Beatrice 
spoke : 

si Oh that it had been otherwise i she sald, bitterly. 

- Oh! that if had been otherwise jis exclaimed Andrea, 2s but ' 
is too late now,’ he added, slowly; and then there was another long 
interval of silence, while Beatrice sobbed passionately, and Andrea's 
eyes remained fixed on her with a dry stony Stare, 

At leneth the sobs ot Beatrice became less vehement, and then 
gradually died away ; and after a long time she looked up aud sald, 

‘Where did you go when you left Mentone atter that night, 
Andrea ?”’ | 

‘““T went, as I had said I should do, to Nice by the diligence. 

(No one knew). I sailed to Marsailles from Nice; then I sailed to 
Alviers. [ became a soldier of France. Who could tell that | 
had been born beyond the border ? Ey er since | have been in the 
camp or in battle. But all that time you have been always witl; 
ie, I could not beheve that the transport which made you malty 
another could last for ever. Cannot old feelings yet come back 
both of us? Cannot you be at least my friend, Beatrice ?”’ 

* ( Yh, ho, Andrea. l must be always indititerent to you, And 
| i) eens - 

“Oh, no! you will not be always inditferent to me!’’ he cried, 

With anguish. 

: You must leave me, Andrea,”’ she said. with an intentional 
sternness, for her feelings were fast overcoming her,—‘* you must 
leave me. I must not see you again !”’ 

And Andrea, too, tried to control his feelings, as he answered— 
oF | cannot see you again nou, Beatrice, tor ny leave ot absence 
will not allow me to stay longer than to-day ; but I had thought 
that even to-day you would have acted differently, and that you 
would have told me that you still sometimes thought of me, and 
that vou still did not bate me, Beatrice.”’ 

‘IT do not hate you, Andrea. Perhaps, some time, I may be 
your friend,’’ she said, in a very low tone; and then she added, 
aloud, ‘‘ but now you must leave me. Jam too much agitated b 
this visit to talk to you any longer—to bear any more now. Per- 
haps, months hereafter—perhaps, when my child is born—I may be 
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able to bear more than I can now, Andrea. But now, farewell ! 
I would rather be alone.’’ 

This was the end of the interview, and before sunrise on the 
next morning, Andrea returned by the diligence to Nice, and 
rejoined his regiment without having been discovered. How he 
occupied himself in the meantime is unconnected with my tale, but 
it was three months after his interview with Beatrice when he made 


his next journey to Mentone. 

Again he arrived at night. Elated with hope, and confident 
that the sufferings and misdeeds of his past life might be at last 
swept away, and be as if they had never been, he hastened to 
Beatrice. When he came up to her cottage, he stopped to look 
through the lighted window, that he might know if she was alone ; 
for he was naturally unwilling to be seen by any one but her. But 
the room was full of people, and, as some of them were preparing 
to come out of the cottage, Andrea withdrew from the spot, and 
wandered down the road. Afterwards he returned, and looked in 
another time. The door of a bedroom was opened, and some of 
those in the front room were passing in. On the bed there lay a 
coffin; but he did not see Beatrice. In an agony of excitement he 
rushed again down the road, and then again returned, resolved, at 
any risk, to discover whether his fears had any foundation. 

He knocked at the door ; it was opened by a gray-haired man, 
whose voice sounded very sorrowful when he asked the business 
of his visitor. 

“Can I see Signora Buonarotti, signor ?’’ asked the stranger. 

‘* See whom ?”’ exclaimed the old man. ‘‘ Why do you wish to 
see her, signor ?”’ 

‘‘ Does she still live here ?”’ inquired Andrea. 

‘* Does she dive here? Oh, my poor daughter!”’ 

‘It is, then, she!” 

‘She is up there!’’ said the old man, pointing to the skies. 
“But come in, signor; you must have been a friend of hers.’’ 
And then he turned into the room, and, as Andrea followed him 
into the light, he recognised the father of Beatrice. The old man, 
too, and the neighbours who had assembled to console him, recog- 
nised Andrea, 

‘“It is Andrea Colombo !’’ exclaimed one, and he was the 
murderer of Filippo ; ‘‘ he has come back to laugh over the com- 
pletion of his work,—his second murder !”’ 

‘‘Why is it that you have come here?’’ said the bereaved 
Mastai; ‘do you wish to.give yourself up to your enemies? Were 
you not the assassin of Filippo ?”’ 

But Andrea did not shrink ; his tone was deliberate, and almost 


cold, when he answered— 
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‘*T came to see Beatrice, who was, in all but the outward form, 
my wife; Beatrice, who was torn from me, an absent man, just as 
my happiness was about to be consummated. I have destroyed 
Filippo, and it is for you to say whether each of you, in my 
position, would not have done the same. If the same things were 
to happen again now, I cannot say but that I would do it again. 
But ever since that night I have suffered—no one who has not 
done as I have done can tell how severely. Filippo in his lifetime 
deprived me of my mistress, and now that he is dead he still 
tortures me! But I had hoped——’’ 

“Hypocrite !’’ broke forth the elder Buonarotti. ‘* Why does 
he live any longer? Why does not one of you seize him? If | 
were a young man, he should no longer stand there to prate of his 
sufferings. /is sufferings, forsooth !”’ 

‘“* Peace !’’ commanded’ Mastai; and then added, turning t 
Andrea, ‘continue your story, young man. What were your 
hopes 2”’ 

‘*T had hoped, si, nor, to see her before I died. I had believed 
she had forgiven me. I had hoped that she still—loved me!”’ 

‘* Have you seen her since you left Mentone ?’’ asked Masta. 

‘* Yes; I have seen her once, and only once,—three months 
ago, when I had a few days’ leave of absence from my regiment. 
She treated me but coldly, it is true; but she told me that som 
time I should see her again, and that, perhaps, she might still be 
my friend.’’ 

‘*She talked of you before she died,’’ replied Mastai. ‘“‘ She 
told us she forgave you; she said that she wished she could see you 
before she died.’’ 

‘Ob, thank you for telling me that, signor; but may I not at 
least see her in her coftin? It is the only consolation I can have 
now ¢"’ 

Mastai offered no opposition to the wishes of Andrea; but 
when he was about to lead him into the room where the coffin lay, 
Buonarotti rose, and cried out angrily— 

“T cannot allow this! The body of my daughter-in-law shall 
not be exposed to gratify the murderer of my son !”’ 

‘* Be still!’ said the father of Beatrice. ‘* Andrea was sinned 
against as well assinning. Hehas committed a crime, but he has 
suffered grievously for it. No one here shall betray him or do hin 
harm. But when he has seen her—and I could not drive him awa’ 
without allowing him that last pleasure, he must leave Mentone at 
once, and never be seen in its neighbourhood again. Remember, 
young man,”’ he added to Andrea, “that you cannot any longe! 
remain here. You are safe from violence, but what is past cal 
never be undone nor forgotten, and you can never again be received 
here as you once have been.”’ 
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And when he had finished speaking Mastai lifted up the lid of 
the coffin, and there lay the young mother—a mother only a few 
hours before—her pale face contrasting sadly with her jet black 
hair, a corpse, but still, oh, how beautiful! 

Andrea gazed on her for some minutes, and then said, in accents 
of agony— 

‘‘T must stay to see her buried! You, who have a father’s 
heart, cannot refuse this to me, who ought to have been your son !”’ 

‘* Till then,’’ said Mastai, ‘‘ you may stay ; but as soon as that 
is over you must leave us.”’ : 

It was a quiet funeral when Beatrice was carried, a few days 
afterwards, to the old churchyard, but it was attended by most 
of the villagers ; and there was one who remained by the grave 
long after all the rest had left, to take a last look at the mound of 
earth which contained all that might have made his life endurable. 
It was to that grave that he bade his last farewell before starting 
again for Algeria. What were his subsequent fortunes I cannot 
tell; but let; us hope that the sadness of his earlier life made him 
think often of that world where the hatreds of this are all obliterated, 
and where its sorrows are felt no more. 


H. M. D. Y. 








AN APPALLING NIGHT ADVENTURE 


THE events contained in the following narrative are true, and 
happened to a young lady, who thus relates them in her own 
words :— 

The assizes were going on in -————- town, when I went on a 
visit to my cousin, who was married to a magistrate, and lived three 
miles out of the town. 

The house was very old and of curious shape, having had many 
additions to it from time to time, and was surrounded by fine tall 
old trees; the rattling and sighing of which, when a child, I have 
often lain awake and listened to with awe on a stormy winter's 
night, as they bowed before the wind. 

My cousin met me in the hall, and having embrace? me, said, 

‘““My dear Jane, I had to give your room to old Lady ——— 
and to arrange your domicile in the top of the house, where the 
servants used to sleep. I knew you would not mind, as it is only 
for a few nights, just till the assizes are over, for then Lady —, 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss ——— will all go.”’ 

I, of course, told her not to make any apologies, as I did not 
mind in the least; so we at once proceeded upstairs. The room 
was at the top of the house, in one of the wings which had been 
added recently, and was approached by a long corridor and stairs, 
at the foot of which was a door, shutting off all communication with 
the house. 

Having arranged my dress, I proceeded to the drawing-room, 
and found that we had, indeed, quite a house full. After dinner, 
the gentlemen began telling ghost stories, and one young gentleman 
commenced the account of a most horrible murder, but was inter- 
rupted by Judge ———, who, observing the pale faces and horrified 
looks of some of the ladies, assured him he was frightening them 
out of their lives. I was, indeed, rather horrified at the story ; 
but, as the evening advanced, forgot all about it. 

It was twelve o’clock before the last of the company left, and 
I retired to my room. Having placed my watch, chain, and brace- 
lets on the toilet-table, I undressed, got into bed, and was soon 
asleep. The pale moon was shining into the room when I awoke, 
making the furniture appear like goblins or burglars; the dark 
shadows of the waving trees, as they flitted across the room, gave 
an apparent motion to a chair with my gown or cloak thrown over 
it. Immediately my mind reverted to the ‘murder Mr. had 
been telling us, and the lonliness of my situation—the long corridor 
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and stairs, and the door at the foot of them, made me feel my 
complete isolation. It was with anything but pleasant thoughts 
that I lay awake for the next hour, hoping to fall asleep, and listen. 
ing to the sighing of the trees, when I thought I heard the low, 
but deep growl of old Hector in the yard below. There it was 
again; this time I could not be mistaken, and I also heard the sup- 
pressed tones of a man’s voice as he bade him lie down; then all 
was quiet. Hot and trembling I lay upon my bed, at the next 
sound intending to alarm the house, my heart thumping against 
my side, when I thought I heard the stairs creek—yes, I could dis- 
tinctly hear the stealthy tread of a man’s foot. I dared nor could 
not scream ; a cold perspiration stole over me, and I feared I was 
turning foolish. A hand was on the door; it opened, and a tall, 
dark man, with his shirt sleeves rolled up above his elbows, entered ; 
in one hand he carried a lantern, which threw a dim light around ; 
in the other, a large knife. With soft and stealthy step he ap- 
proached the toilet-table, lifted my watch, then laid it down, and 
turned towards the bed. I closed my eyes, the next moment ex- 
pecting to feel the sharp edge of the knife as it passed across my 
throat, or was plunged into my heart. I felt his breath upon 
my cheek for one moment as he bent over me. 

Then he turned, the door shut, and I was once alone. Long I 
lay in a kind of stupor, not daring to stir. Gladly I saw the first 
grey streaks of morning through the window, and not till the broad 
daylight showed all things distinctly did I move. When I arose 
and looked in the glass, I hardly knew myself; I could then fully 
realise how persons’ hair had turned grey in a night, or even in a 
hour. 

Having descended to the breakfast-room, I was just about to 
answer the many inquiries after my health by relating the adven- 
ture of the previous night, when I was interrupted by my cousin 
coming into the room, inquiring for me, and seeing me still alive, 
though pale, he related the following, which the coachman had just 
informed him of :— 

One of the carriage horses being sick, the man was obliged to 
sit up with him. His candle being nearly burnt out, he proceeded 
(as he thought) to the servants’ room to get afresh one; but it, as 
you will remember, was given up to me, and seeing my watch and 
jewellery on the toilet-table, thought he must have mistaken the 
room, and so came to the bed to satisfy himself, and seeing me, as 
he thought asleep, noiselessly left the room. 
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A DAY BY THE SEA 





Upon the short dry grass along the cliff 

I lie my length, and list the sea beneath 
Incessant murmur, fretting o’er the stones. 
With painful care, of indolence born, I note 
Each clear smooth wave fall sighing on the shore 
And whiten into foam. The pebbles harsh, 
Drawn down by its return reluctantly, 

Shriek in shrill trebles; and the gleaming sands 
Mirror the curving crest, that curves to break 
Upon the tide-ribbed ridges, flaked with froth 
Of former waves. 








Scarce on the utmost verge 
Of this o’erhanging steep the grasses nod— 
So faint the breeze ; whereon grey gulls, long-winged, 
Slide slow above the sea, or sudden drop 
And rock on the long swell that rolls to shore. 
The drowsy air rings with their plaintive pipes, 
Sharp shafts of sound that pierce the listening ear. 


An oily calm broods o’er the tranced deep, 
Wherein the tide, obedient to its queen, 
The invisible moon, moves toward the land, and sways 
The mighty mass of waters. 

It engulfs, 
Rising, each after each, the blackened stakes, 
Tressed with long trails of tangle, oozing brine, 
And, reaching on from gleaming stone to stone, 
Climbs gradual to its bounds. 

The clouds o’erhead 

Are dimpled to repeat the sands below 
Stretching between the shingle and the surf, 
And seem stray islets in the sea of blue, 
Whereon the broad sun floats into the west. 
Far o’er the glassy wave the distant sails, 
Or white or russet, or the ruddy tint 
Of autumn fern, flush back his prodigal light ; 
And every little ripple on the deep 
Scatters his golden largess lavishly. 
Across the lustrous, limitless expanse, 
Spattered with fire—bright, transient, dazzling sparks 
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Dropt from his golden lamp upon the wave— 
The quivering reflex of each tiny boat 

Lovingly reaches toward the land, to fade 
Where, nearer shore, the waters curl and swell, 
Netted with ripples, meshed with snowy foams, 
And crisply whispering break along the beach. 


Half down the steep the yellow poppy clings, 

Horned with the plenty of another year : 

The branching samphire and the fleshy growth 

Of spined sea-thistles, with their steel-green leaves, 
Hang on the white face of the wave-scarped cliff. 

The tremulous oat and spikes of darnel fringe 

The crest extreme—whereon I lounge and gaze— 
And round-leaved mallows, o’er whose last few flowers 
The bees monotonous murmur as they poise. 


The voices of the children soar to me, 
Winged with their happy laughter, as they plunge 
Up to their white knees in scarce whiter spray, 
To launch their tiny ventures on tie deep— 
Their littie fleet of mimic argosies ; 
While mighty vessels—dwindled to their peers— 
Glide through the distant haze and drop from sight 
To visit other shores—beneath that line 
Luminous dipping, which divides the sea 
And dim sky—belting the extremest ken 
With a pale zone of waters. 
(Juilet sea ! 

One day | seek thy gentle influence, 
And breathe thy briny breath. How many months 
Has my heart heard thee calling me! I long 
And pant for thee-—as for the meadow pants 
Some prisoner country-born pent up for life 
In heart of the gloomy city. 

Now I drink 
Fresh health and vigour in the air that sweeps 
Across the soft swell, swooning’ to the shore. 
Thy little flashing pools among the rocks— 
Calm miniatures of heaven, serenely blue—- 
Are brighter jewels than the sparkling stones 
Dug from earth’s centre ; and thy beaded foam 
More precious is than are the pallid pearls 
That in thy distant deeps the diver finds 
Among the branchy coral and the shade 
Of bright-hued forests swaying with the tide. 
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Green rolling waters! Sweet the song you sing 
All through the day, and in the silent night. 
What are the mystic melodies you croon, 

Tossing and tumbling—restless evermore ? 

No tongue may them interpret : only hearts 

That love thee understand them—hearts that sigh, 
Like oozan-parted shells, when far away, 
Sad—patient—grateful for thy many boons 

Of health and happiness and solemn thoughts. 
That was no sea-bird’s cry! A shriller scream 
Than ever mew’s comes to me o’er the flats, 

And tells me where my morrow’s doom awaits. 
White steam! To-morrow me your panting might 
Shall hurry back into the populous town, 
Whirling through smiling villages and fields, 
Brown with dry stubble, till the evening’s fall, 

To where the distant city’s flaring lamps 

Make a mock daybreak in the darkening sky. 


But back with me go memories of the sea, 
Fresh with its healthy brine to brace the nerves 
Weary in London turmoil! In my dreams 
The roaring streets shall personate the wave, 
And mine own ocean in my heart shall dwell 
In the remembered echoes of its voice. 


THoMAS Hoop. 
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THE VEDAS 


THAT broad and profound gulf which has hitherto divided secular 
from scriptural history, is now in a fair way of being spanned. 
The skilful engineers employed in this great undertaking have not 
ouly established the piers of the bridge upon the firmest of founda- 
tions, but turned and keyed more than one arch abutting on this 
side of the intervening stream. Ere long the whole structure will 
be finished, and become in all probability the prototype of others, 
hereafter to be formed, connecting all ages and all peoples, re- 
affirming, in brief, the scriptural doctrine of the unity of our 
species. In the meanwhile, the hitherto impenetrable veil of the 
unchronicled past has been lifted—nay, pierced—almoust rent 
asunder—and the first glimpses obtained of a former and long-since- 
forgotten world. A vista of eons, whose extremest point impinges, 
not improbably, on the epoch of the dispersion, has been brought 
within the ken of the historian. Prime antiquity has been once 
more galvanised into life. To describe the process of induction by 
which these interesting results have been obtained, would far 
exceed our present limits ; our readers, therefore, must be contented 
with the briefest epitome of them. 

Three thousand years, at the least, before the commencement of 
our era, successive companies of agriculturists and herdsmen, 
impelled by want, or by internal strife—at all events, in the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine premonstration—issued from their ancient seats, 
in the central plains of Asia, and, Jeisurely spreading themselves 
eastward and westward, ceased not in their several migrations until 
they were arrested; in the one direction, by the mountainous 
barriers of Southern India, and, in the other, by the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. These impulsive wanderers are historically known 
by the generic appellation of Ary&as—that is, the most ‘‘ vener- 
able,’’ or the most ‘‘ noble’’ of people. Before their separation and 
dispersion they all spoke the same “ sacred’’ tongue—namely, the 
Sanskrit; whence all the languages of Europe, excepting the 
Turkish, Finnic, Hungarian, Esthonian, and Lay ponic are derived. 
The most holy and important, and so far as is yet known the most 
primitive literature extant of the East, is composed in this Ary4n 
tongue. By the comparatively recent recovery of it, the European 
descendants of the Ary4s are enabled to understand in no inconsider- 
able measure, the religious documents and belief, not only of the pre- 
decessors in the priestly office of the Brahmans of India, but those also 
of the Zoroastrians, or Magians of Persia, and the Buddists, the prim- 
ary and most notable dissidents from the aboriginal faith. Fifty years 
3—S II 
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ago the Veda of the first, the Zendavesta of the second, and the 
Tripitaka of the third were sealed books to the Europeans, and 
with many their very existence was a matter of speculation and 
denial. Latterly, however, they have become the common pro- 
perty of scholars beyond the immediate confines of India, Persia, 
and Ceylon, and every day is adding to our knowledge of their 
contents. Apart from their interest to the mere desultory reader, 
as affording him illustrations of primitive life and manners whilst 
the greater part of the world was as yet without form and void in 
an industrial and political sense, their acquisition 1s of the utmost 
importance to every class of students, from the simple fact of their 
containing the nascent theogonies—the whole body of divinity and 
philosophy—of countless millions who have passed away from the 
earth, and of nearly lalf, the human family still living upon it.* 
‘From the study of them,’’ remarks Professor Muller, to whom we 
are principally indebted for their literary history and partial expli- 
cation, ‘‘ we begin to see a natural progress, and almost a logical 
necessity, in the growth of these three systems of worship. The 
oldest, most primitive, most simple form of faith finds its expres- 
sion in the Veda. The Zendavista represents in its language, as 
well as in its thoughts, a branching off from that more primitive 
stem ; a more or less conscious opposition to the worship of the gods 
of nature, as advised in the Veda, and a striving after a more 
spiritual, supreme, moral deity, such as Zoroasta proclaimed under 
the name of Almra Mazda, or Ormuzd [?.e. the Wise or Pure 
Spirit]. Buddhism, lastly, marks a decided schism, a decided 
antagonism against the established religion of the Brahmans, a 
denial of the true divinity of the Vedic gods, and a proclamation of 
new philosophical and social doctrines.”’ 

Excepting the Pentateuch, the Veda of the Brahmans, then, 
or that portion at least which contains the Mantras, or hymns of 
praise, is in all probability the most venerable literary monument 
extant in any country or language. ‘The date of its origin is sup- 
posed to synchronise with the epoch of Joshua and the Ex «lus, or 
about 1500 B.c. A few of the hymns may possibly be older. The 
term Veda, signifying ‘ knowledge,’ is applied by the Brahmans not 
exclusively to this work, but to the whole body of their most 
ancient sacred literature. There are four Sanbitas, or collections of 
bymns, which are severally distinguished by the titles of the Rig- 
Veda, the Yagur-Veda, the Sama- Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The 
entire collection comprises 1028 hymns, divided into 10 books; every 
verse, word, and syllable of which has been carefully counted, from 
age to age, in the theological seminaries of the Brahmans. The earli- 


* Out of the whole population of the world nearly 32 per cent. are Buddists, and 
14 per cent. Brahmanists. 
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est recorded enumeration dates as far back as 600 s.c., at which 
period the words amounted to 155,826, and the syllables to 432,100, 
as at present. Owing most likely to arbitrary rules of division, 
the number of verses has varied from 10,402 to 10,622. The 
high antiquity of the hymns has not been inferred, much less de- 
duced, from those curious records, but from a scientific study of the 
language in which they are composed. They are characterised, 
however, by the absence of some doctrines: which, in after times, 
became cardinal points of the Brahmanical system ; such, for ex- 
ample, as caste, or the distinct hereditary orders of people; metem- 
psychosis, or the transmigration of souls; incarnation of the second 
person of the Hindu trimurti; and sati, or the immolation of 
widows on the funeral piles of their husbands. As yet, not the 
faintest trace of either of these now distinguishing tenets of the 
Brahmans has been discovered in the oldest vestiges of Hin. 
duism. 

Of the four Sanhitas, the Rig-Veda, or hymns of praise, is much 
more venerable and authoritative than either of the other collec- 
tions ; and is further distinguished from them by its being entirely 
metrical and poetical. The three remaining Vedas contain little 
more than extracts from the first, together with certain formulas 
pertaining to sacrificial and other oftices. <A still more important 
distinction attaches to the Rig-Veda. It is devoutly believed to be 
of Divine origin—a sruti, or revelation, in its widest sense, having 
| been, made to each rishi or bard cmployed in the composition of it. 
Chis equally primitive and remarkable idea of plenary inspiration. 
crops out in various places, and is still preserved in the daily orison 
of every pious Brahman: “ Let us meditate on the adorable light 
of the divine Creator: may He rouse our minds !”’—a prayer which 
has been repeated uninterruptedly on the Indian continent for more 
than 3000 years. This famous hymn—the Gayatré—is preserved 
the Rig- Veda. 

lt is a trite observation, that there is nothing stable either in 
Situations or opinions. 


— J 


Lv 


‘‘Men change with fortune, manners change with times, 
Tenets with books, and principles with climes.” 

The Indo-Aryas formed no exception to this very general rule. Ac- 
cording to the Vedas, the gods whom they adored were limited to. 
thirty-three—“ eleven in heaven, eleven on earth, and eleven dwel- 
ling with glory in the mid-air,’’—a number which their more ima- 
ginative descendants have swelled, by a ‘“ seven by seven and three- 
fold’’ process, into the portentous multitude of three hundred and 
and thirty millions! As previously hinted at, no system of religion , 
or of mythology is to be found in the Vedas. Nevertheless, they 
constitute the capsule, so to sav, that cortained the germs of those 
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polytheistic and mythological systems peculiar to the Aryan races, 
and which were carried to the highest perfection vy the Greeks and 
the Romans. The Aryds of the Vaidic era deified the most pro- 
minent objects, images, agents, and phenomena of nature, in their 
different aspects, particularly as connected with the firmament. <A 
tendency to a much grosser worship than this is perceptible, as 
might be expected, in some of the earlier hymns; whilst in the 
later—the Sama-Veda, for instance—that grosser worship has re- 
ceived an actual embodiment. As the rolling stone gathers force 
in its descent, so the progress of superstition and error is accele- 
rated in proportion to the distance that separates the devoted from 
the fountain-head of truth. The Aryas had learned to deify the 
very sacrifices that they offered to their shadowy divinities. The 
hymns comprised in the section just referred to are exclusively ad. 
dressed to Soma, the milky juice ot the aselipias acide, or the moon- 
plant. The offerings of ghee, or liquefied butter, as well as the 
logs of wood with which they fed the fires on their altars, were 
similarly treated. 

The gods which occupy the most prominent position in the Vedas 
are Indra, ‘the lord of the air’’ (the Jupiter of the Romans) ; 
Avni, ‘‘ the lord of fire and heat’’) whence the Latin, Ignis); and 
Varuna, “the lord of the encircling canopy of heaven’ (the 
Ouranos of the Greeks). One half of the hymns are addressed to the 
two first-named. Associated with ‘‘the lord of the air,’’ but ap- 
parently subordinated to him, were the gods of the tempest, of the 
wind, and of the breezes—Rudra, Vayu, and the Maruts. Next to 
these came the gods of light—Surya, the sun, with Vasus, or solar 
beams ; Ushas, the dawn, with the Ashvins, her precursive rays ; 
Vishnu, the full day-light, or ‘‘ the brilliant firmament ;’’ and, 
least esteemed of all, Chandramas, the moon. Then followed a host of 
lesser divinities, having special missions in this lower sphere, includ- 
ing Aditi, the cuddess of the earth ; Mrityu, the cod of death ; 
Nukta, the goddess of night ; Yama, the subduer, or god of human 
destiny ; Agha, the goddess of evil ; Apah, the waters; Nadi, the 
rivers ; and Sindhu, the Indus. 

Excepting in two instances, no special attributes are assigned to 
any of these heterogeneous divinities. Those exceptions are Indra 
and Varuna, both of whom are invoked as the one God who has made 
and who governs all things. With some rishis or bards the first is 
supreme ; with others, the second. This confusion of the dignity 
and unity, of the manifestations and powers, not only of the 
superior, but also of the inferior deities, is characteristical of the 
Vedas. There is no real fixity of religious belief or purpose in them. 
**As the conceptions of the first varied,’’ remarks Professor Max 
Miiller, ‘‘so varied the nature of their gods.’ Although they were 
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already greatly multiplied, and rapidly multiplying, as the wheels 
of time revolved, still the devotee, or his ‘‘instructor’’ for him, pre- 
served a dim traditionary knowledge of one Great First Cause—of 
an older and purer revelation—which it was difficult, if not (as yet) 
impossible to dissociate from his mind, or banish from his 
philosophy. This being so, all divinities were to him very much 
alike, differing only in name. A few scattered Vedic texts point, 
in fact, to this conclusion. Thus in the Rig-Veda (x. 164), the 
author, speaking of the sun, declares that. the Vipras, or intelligent, 
ones, “‘ make the Beautiful-winged, though he is but one, manifold 
by words’’—a declaration based upon an older recognition of the 
truth, or, at all events, to be found in an older canticle (R. V. i. 
164): ‘* They (the Vipras), have denominated Him Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni, and He is the celestial, well-winged Garutmat. 
For the intelligent call the One by many names, such as Agni, 
Yama, Matarishran.’’ In this anomalous fashion Aditi is 
addressed as the heaven, as the firmament, as the father, the 
mother, and the son—as generation and birth, as Pancha-Iana, 
(the pentads of the people)—as Vishve-devas (all the gods collec. 
tively). ‘Such identifications as these,’’ observes Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, in his ‘ India, Three Thousand Years Ago,’ “‘ combined with 
the personification and deification of material nature, would lead 
directly to pantheism. What was merely figurative in such 
instances, was afterwards viewed, in the steady progress of Hindu 
speculation, as actually real; what was at first only mysticism 
was afterwards considered perfect philosophy.”’ 

We shall conclude this paper with one or two specimens of the 
hymns—of the earlier and the later kind. 

St. Augustine’s maxim, that there is no false religion which does 
not contain some elements of truth in it, is certainly corroborated 
by the Vedas. There we behold the individual striving, and not 
altogether in vain, to understand the end of sublunary existence— 
clinging with fitful tenacity to the great primary revelation of the 
unity and omnipresence of the Deity, of the degradation and help. 
lessness of his creature—man. ‘All the principal elements of 
real religion,’’ says Professor Max Miller, “ are to be found in the 
Veda. . . Here and there we meet with sentiments that come 
from the depths of the soul, and with prayers in which we could 
Join ourselves.’”’ The following hymn which was addressed to 
Varuna, is one instance of this :— 

1. Let me net, O Varuna, énter into the house of clay; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

2. If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind; have mercy, Almighty, 
have mercy ! 


% Through want of strength, thou strong and bright God, have I gone wrong; have 


mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 
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4, Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of the waters ; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

5. Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host—when- 
ever we break the law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! (R. V. vii. 89.) 

. ‘ . : 

So in the 86th canticle of the book whence the above has been 
extracted occurs a similarly deep confession of sin and shame, of 
weakness and a desire for restoration, preferred to the same divinity. 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of Him who stemmed asunder the wide firma- 
ments. He lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; He stretched out apart the 
starry sky and the earth. 

2. Do I say this to my own self? How can I get unto Varuna! Will He accept 
my offering without displeasure? When shall I, with a quiet mind, see him pro- 
pitiated § 

8. I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this my sin I seek the wise. The sages all 
tell me the same: Varuna, it is He who is angry with thee ! 

4. Was it an old sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy friend who 
always praises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable Lord, and I will quickly turn to 
thee with praise, freed from sin. 

5. Absolve us from all the sins of our fathers, and from those which we committed 
with our own bodies. Release Vasishtha, O King, like a thief who has feasted on 
stolen oxen—release him like a calf from the rope! 

6. It was not our own doing, O Varuna, it was necessity (temptation), an intox! 
eating draught, passion, vice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to mislead the young; 
even sleep brings uni ighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction to the angry god, like a slave to the 
bounteous lord. The Lord God enlightened the foolish—He, the Wisest, leads his 
worshipper to wealth ! 


What a commentary is this confession of an ancient Hindu 
upon the 14th and 53rd Psalms of David! What a light it sheds 
upon the spirituality of the patriarchal law! 

The following canticle from the Atharva-Veda (iv. 16), is like- 
wise addressed to Varuna, in praise of His omniscience, Xe. 

1. The great Lord of these worlds sees us as if He were near. If a man thinks 
eh 4) 


he is walking by stealth, the gods (Varuna’s messengers) know it all. 


2. If a man stands, or walks, or hides: if he lies down or gets up: what two 
people sitting together whisper, King Varuna knows it; He is there as the third. 

3. This earth, too, belongs to Varnna, the King; and this wide sky with its ends 
farapart. ‘The two seas (the sky and ocean) are Varuna’s loins: He is also contained 
in this small drop of water ! 


} } sl } - 7 . 7 ? | , . _ * ° 1 
4. He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he would not be rid of Varnna, th 
“* . . » . . : . . . ; 1 
King. His Spies pl eed Irom leayen towards tQis world: with th sand eyes they 
OF 
overiook this earth ! 
- Pa. Res = ‘ . . . . 4 , ’ 7 } 4 > 
5. King Varuna sees all this, what is between heaven and earth, and what is 
beyond. He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of man. Asa player throws the 
alice, he settles all thir Ps. 
6. May all thy fatal nooses, which stand spread out seven by seven and threefold 


atch the man who tells a lie: may they pass him by who tells th 
In the hymns addressed to Aen, the cri “d of Fire. who is also 
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distineuished by the appellations of Brihaspati and Brahma—the 
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lord of prayer—the divine messenger, whose peculiar office it was to 
convey the petitions and praises of the faithful to heaven; and who 
was, therefore, supposed to be personally present at every sacrifice— 
though invisible, of course, to the human eye,—there is a nearer 
approach, both in sentiment and style, to those compositions of the 
later heathen poets with which the learned have long been 
acquainted. The subjoined translation, in verse, is from the peu of 
Mr. Ralph Griffith, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the English 
College of Benares : 
‘* Mighty Agni ! we invite 

Him that perfecteth the right; 

© thou messenger divine, 

Agni! boundless wealth is thine. 

Agni! Agni! with this gift* 

Lo, TO thee the voice We lift =e 

Lord, O Lord of men, art thou, 

God that bearest up the vow. 


Thou to whom the wood gives birth, 
Thou that callest rods to earth ! 
Call them, that we may adore ’em, 
Sacred vrass is ready for them. 


4 i‘ } ‘ 4] 
Messenger of gods ai 


Call them, Agni, call them now ! 


pws 


Fain our offering would they taste ; 
Agni! bid them come in haste. 
Brilliant Agni! lo, to thee 

Pour we offerings of ghee 

Q tor this consume our fo 


; 

\ ’ , a i 

Vho on demoun’s ald renose.7 
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(5 nu his e, 
Healer of all malady 
Purifying briilian € 

.Hear, great Agni, our desire: 
Be thy « > th s to bring 
Hither to our offering. 


e we raise 
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Agni, lord of purest light ! 
M o gaat ] i . ‘ ] +5 
wav this LUVIN OL adoravlon 
’ ~ } 7 ° . ’ . , ” . , * “~ 
Be right pleasing in thy sight! (R. V. it 6 





¢ The logs of wood which the officiating priest piled upon the altar, whilst the 
10 rs in the meanwhile were chanting the sacred hymn. 
* Te foes here alluded to were the Asooras, Dasyus, Rakshasus, and Simyus, abori- 


° ; Se 3 . .* . * . . . >» @ > . 1] = , 
vinal tribes of India, whose religious faith and ] ractices differed essentially from th 3 


f the invading Aryas; who, therefore, conceived it their highest duty, as well as 
nterest, to exterminate or subjugate them. In many of the hymns, Indra is praised 
or “ destroying the stone-built cities,” and hurling his thunderbolts at the heads of 
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hese “ demon-worshippers. 
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The remark which we offered on the character of the foregoing 
hymn is equally applicable to those which follow, and which are 
severally addressed to Ushas, the dawn, and to Sirya, the sun. 
We are indebted to the same gentleman for the paraphrastic trans- 
lations of them. 


HYMN TO USHAS, THE DAWN, 


“ Morning ! child of heaven appear ! 
Dawn with wealth our hearts to cheer ; 
Thou that spreadest out the light, 
Dawn with food, and glad our sight ; 
Gracious goddess, hear our words, 
Dawn with increase of our herds! 


Horses, kine, all wealth have they— 
Deities of early day— 

All the riches they possess 

Tiat the homes of men should bless ; 
Morning ! answer graciously— 
Boundless wealth we crave of Thee ! 
She hath dwelt in heaven of old — 
May we now her light behold ! 
Which, drawing bright!y from afar, 
Stirreth up the harnessed car ,* 

Like as merchant-fo k for gain 

Send their ships across the main. 
Morning comes, the nurse of all, 
Like a matron, at whose call 

All that dwell the house within 
‘Tbeir appointed task begin ; 
Creatures frail to death she brings ; 
Now each wirbler shakes his w ngs, 
And, to greet her coming, sings ! 


All that live adorn her light— 





‘ 
Pray to see the joyful sight ; 
All good things to man she sends, ' 
And ber cheering brilliance lends. ( 
Morning! shine with joyful ray— 1 
Drive the darkness far away— ( 
Bring us blessings every day ! 
] 
HYMN TO SURYA, THE SUN. ( 


Risen in majestic blaze, 
Lo! the Universe's eye, 

Vast and wond’rous — host of rays— 
Shineth brightly in the sky. 

Soul of all that moveth not— 
Soul of 

Lighteth in Earth’s gloomiest spot, 


And the heavens are all a Fiow : 


all that moves below— 


See, he followeth the dawn, 
Brilliant in her path above, 
As a youth, by beauty drawn, 


Seeks the maiden of his love. 








* Surya, the sun. 
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Holy men, and pious sages, 
Worship now the glorious sun ; 
For by rites, ordained for ages, 


Shall a good reward be won. 


Look! his horses mounted high, 

Good of limb, and swift, and strong, 
In the forehead of the sky, 

Run their course the heaven along! 
Praises to his steeds be given, 


Racing o'er the road of heaven ! 


Such the majesty and power— 

Such the glory of the sun,— 
When he sets at evening hour, 

The worker leaves his task undone ; 
I{is steeds are loosed, and over all 
Nature spreads her glooruy pall. 
When he rides in moon-tide glow, 

Blazing in the nation’s sight, 

The skies his boundless glory show, 

And his majesty of light ; 

And when he sets, his absent might 
Is felt in thickening shades of night. 
Hear us, O ye gods, this day, 

Hear us graciously, we pray ! 

As the sun his state begins, 

Free us from all heinous sins ! 
Mitra! Varna! Aditi? 

Hear, O hear us, graciously ! 
Powers of ocean, earth and air, 


+>) 


Listen, listen to our prayer ! 


Such were the ethical conceptions—such the religious belief 
and practices of our most primitive ancestors, the Aryan shepherds 
of Central Asia. Though they were for ever looking upwards, and 
crowding the wide firmament with gods and winged-messengers, yet 
they livel but to exemplify an apothegm of Seneca: Non est ad 
astra mollis a terris via—there is no easy way from the earth to the 
stars. In other words, it is not by the strongest efforts of his 
intellect, much less by the fertility of his imagination, that man 
can realise a true conception of immortality or of his Maker. 


W. 


THE STORY OF PENNY READINGS 


EIGHTEEN miles from where the restless German Ocean tumbles 
over the eastern coast, and on a gentle slope, at the foot of which 
mingle the waters of the Orwell and the Gipping, stands a quiet old 
town. Here and there, narrow irregular streets of ancient houses 
with quaint eaves and grotesquely adorned with oaken Carvings: 
homes of antiquarianism and legendary lore, almost always shadowy 
except at noonday, when the sun blazes down on dilapidated roofs and 
through the painted windows, overwhelming antiquary and ghost- 
hunter by one broad wave of sunshine. In the newer parts of the 
town are nobler-looking buildings of brick and stone, ornamented 1n 
the finest SU le of architectural! art. Not far off the river and the ship- 
pine, neither being of much importance as to extent and capacity. 
No rushing, surging river, this, but quiet, narrow, and orderly, type of 


the town through which it glides. Look around you! you are at 
Ipswich, the county town of Suffolk. Not a large, but a very re- 
spectable town Which must not be lightly dealt with. In the Commons 


House of Parliament assembled, sounds through two representatives 
the polit ful sense of Ipswich. Behold, also, on justicing days, the 
Mayor of Ipswich in magisteriai state. It is an ancient, loyal town, 
and it wili doubtless remain sans much modernising until its unsen- 
sats nal ‘ Lory draws to an end. 

Nor 1s it irreligious or illiterate. There you have the ragged 
school, the Suffolk Hospital, churches and chapels innumerable 
meet your faze, and lying amongst these are the theatre and 
mechanics’ institution. 

It is with the latter building that our present business les. 
Qn t C evening ot the 50th of Septem ber, LSov. the lecture-hall 
Was, li twithstanding the extremely wet weather, tairly fille | with 
an audience mainly composed ot working men. They had been 
called together by a number of gentlemen connected with Ipswich 
who were desirous of establishing what they held to be at once an 
entertainment in the strict sense of term, while it combined 
sound meaning and no little knowledge. ‘he na re tthe proceed- 
Ding: will be best judged trom the following copy of the pro- 
PTaliume ° 

AUTIIOR, 


Macaul: y 
Lt ] 
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That those present were well pleased will be best gathered 
from the fact that at the conclusion they eagerly applied for pro- 
grammes of the next week’s meeting. 

In a concise narrative, written by Mr. Charies Sulley, the editor 


bles of the “‘ Ipswich Express,’’ we are told that this form of entertain- 
uch ment was projected by himself and the Chairman of the Mechanics’ 
old Institution because of the growing unpopularity of lectures, proved 
1ses clearly by the fact that for a long time the receipts had been less 
os : than the very slight expenditure. Lectures, indeed, seem almost 
wy to belong to another generation. The time was when this source of 
and intellectual gratification was almost the only one capable of becom- 
ost. ing popular among the middle and lower classes. Books there were 
the certainly, but to know what book it was best to read on any subject 
lin was almost as great an hindrance as the high price demanded. 
ip- The reasons for the decline of popular lecturing may be doubtless 
ty. adduced from two facts: firstly, the cheapness of all kinds of lite- 
2 of rature ; secondly, the demands of readers making it necessary that 
at the time and talent formerly spent upon popular lectures should 
re- now be employed in the making of popular books. We know not 
ms whether these reasons are the true, or the only ones; but the fact 
yes is glaring enough, popular lecturing has declined, and is still declin- 
che Ine. 
n, The projectors of the Ipswich readings were fully satisfied on 
‘n- this point before commencing operations. They acted thoughout on 
nothing less than sound business principles. ‘They were not specu- 
ed lative enthusiasts, rushing heedlessly into schemes whereby to im- 
le prove the condition of their fellow-men, but they were clear- headed 
nd and far-seeing, and shrank from taking any steps unless the result 
thereof was almost as clear as noon-day. They shewed proof of 
8. their good sense by considering what night would be the most con- 
ll venient for those whom they desired to be present, and also by 
th adopting the charge of one penny as the terms of admittance to the 
on meetings. It would have been no very difficult matter to them to 
‘b have thrown their room open free of charge, and they would doubt- 
1 less have been well supported by those who generally ‘‘ patronise ”’ 
d such projects. Financial difficulties would not have deterred them ; 
l- but so far as general success was concerned, it is to be feared that 
)- much disappointment would have resulted. Working men do not 


like to be patronised, nor do they like to receive as a sort of 
charity that which they are both able and willing to pay for. And 
if they could afford to pay sixpence for admittance to the gallery 
of the theatre, or threepence to the body of the music-hall, they 
would suffer no inconvenience if asked to pay one penny betore 
listening to the readings. 

Thus was inaugurated at Ipswich that important literary and 
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social movement, which has, within the last few years, astonished 
its most earnest advocates by the rapidity of its extension—a ra- 
pidity which, perhaps, could not have been equalled in any other 
country but Great Britain, with the exception, it may be, of the 
United States of America. We believe that no other similar 
movement has, in so short a time, gained such a strong hold upon 
the sympathies of the people, and upon the minds of earnest social 
reformers. It has now a literature of its own, and will, if it in 
future progresses so rapidly, soon demand a history of its own. It 
bears no slight resemblance to another movement of recent growth 
and of much importance, viz., Art and Industrial Exhibitions for 
the Working Classes. And like that, it is by no means perfect in 
its organisation and development. The consideration of what it is 
doing in various parts of the country will present a good basis on 
which to found an opinion concerning its value and capabilities. 

We have seen that the reasons which prompted Mr. Sulley and 
his colleagues to establish Penny Readings at Ipswich were numerous 
failures in connection with the old-established popular lectures. 
Their success in that town soon directed to it the attention of the 
managers of mechanics’ institutions in various parts of the country, 
who also eagerly seized upon so popular a plan tor extricating them- 
selves from the responsibilities attending half-filled lecture-rooms 
and scanty exchequers. With amazing rapidity the movement 
extended. First. the eastern counties cauvht the spirit; then, 
from north and west, came letters asking for particulars of opera- 
tions. As the plan progressed, varied and improved by local means 
and expedients, it could scarcely be overlooked by those who had 
not so much in view the ways to guard the finances of mechanics’ 
Institutions, as to protect the morals and amusements of their fellow. 
men. And in this sudden growth of a new idea, promulgated in a 
quiet Suttolk town, they saw brilliant promise of national good. 
In their towns and cities they had looked ar und them, and what 
had they seen? Gigantic buildings devoted to debasements, physi- 


an 
caland moral. There you might, by paying the small sum of two- 
pence, returned to you afterwards in the shape of strong drink, 
Witness *‘ the amusements of the people.’’ Such amusements con- 
sisted of miserable attempts at comicality by means of a funny song, 


*. | 4 ] - - ? : ? : : ; : 
with a flash chorus, abounding in double-entendres ; some \ ipl l and 


senseless mock necro elo yuence ; or question ible sentimental ballads 
" : ‘ . . o } } 
sung by n young lady onlv scantily clothed. 


The literature of the people they also found had not improved 


much since the remission ot the Pp per duty had en ibled publishers 
ie ] ° } ] ao ‘ } 
to devise a cheap and good periodical press. Holywell-street and 


the neighbourhood was d ine a larre and increasing trade, to the 
detriment of all that is pure and good. The peculiarities of this 
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class of literature need not be commented upon here. It is 
sufficient to remark that although not coming under the cognisance 
of those who do not make it their duty to inquire into the matter, 
the circulation of books of a Jicentious and evil character is most 
startling. 

- Here, then, was a field of labour wherein our social reformers 


might well calculate upon reaping advantages.  Instinctively 
they rushed to assert their right to be heard in this matter as lovers 
of their country. They established meetings, where instead of the 
songs of the drinking-saloons, that which was really enjoyable, 
pure, and elevating, was offered. Meetings established upon this 
basis have met with a fair share of success ; but various causes have 
prevented their supporters from effecting a great reform in the 
habits of those for whose sakes the meetings were commenced. It 
is only in large towns and cities that Penny Readings are most 
necessary as an opposition attraction to the intemperance and vice 
propagated by the licensing system in connection with low music- 
halls; and it is only in large towns and cities that any serious 
obstacles have been met with by those desirous of establishing such 
opposition attractions. The chances of the news of such meetings 
being established reaching the ears of those for whom they are 
specially intended, are indeed slight; and even when they hear of 
the projects they find it almost impossible to break through old 
habits, and forsake old haunts. For this the managers of Penny 
Readings are not much to blame; but many of them must be held 
responsible for the non-effectiveness of the entertainments produced, 
which, instead of interesting their audiences, have driven them 
away in disgust to those favourite resorts where endeavours are 
made to please them. 

It is absurd to fancy that Penny Readings will be acceptable to 
large bodies of working men needing refinement and culture, unless 
there be carefully mingled with the serious and instructing readings 
a due proportion of humorous and fictitious literature. ‘‘ About a 
fourth of the whole were of a humorous cast ; we found that propor- 
ticn of the humorous element indispensable.’’ So says Mr. Sulley 
in his admirable little book ; and there can he no doubt as to his 
authority to speak on the subject. Had the Ipswich managers 
persisted in a course afterwards taken by some of those who estab- 
lished readings, the movement would have been dwarfed and 
distorted. People do not go to Penny Readings to hear second- 
hand lectures, nor everyday sermons on duty and obedience. They 
go in search of recreation, and to satisfy a natural longing for 
intellectual beauty ; and if these be denied, it need not be a matter 
of surprise if they seek enjoyment in more questionable assemblies. 
We have in mind a most lamentable case of this kind where the 
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projector insisted upon reading long extracts from a series of 
undoubtedly valuable tracts. This tract reading generally occupied 
about three-fourths of the time over which each of the so-called 
entertainments extended. The immediate consequence was that 
those who were associated with him, after vainly demonstrating his 
great error, retired in disgust; leaving him to entertain the small 
body of schoolboys who gathered around him. His readings have 
long since been forgotten. Those established by his associates are 
now wonderfully successful. 

Cases of this nature are very seldom, certainly, but they happen 
quite often enough to do considerable harm. ‘To sensible persons 
they only show that the movement is subjected to the usual dis-: 
advantages; but to those who do not care much whether Penny 
Readings are successful or not, these unfortunate failures are looked 
upon as sufficient to condemn the whole scheme. 

It is not so much in large towns and cities, where the Readings 
have been intended to keep workiag men from music-halls and 
places of a like character, that they have been mostly successful. 
We must turn to smaller towns and to villages, if we would see at 
a glance the place they hold in the estimation of the people. It is 
no hazardous conjecture when we state that there is scarcely a town 
or village in England where the meetings have not been established. 
It is in such places where they are best organised ; where they can 
avail themselves of all the advantages of publicity at a cheap rate ; 
and where the readers are the relatives, personal friends, or 
acquaintances of those who attend. To meet at the Readings 
becomes almost as regular a thing as to meet at the Corn Exchange, 
Mechanics Institution, or Church. The Readings here are not 
established for the purpose of bringing about important changes 
in the morality and tastes of the people, so much as to promote 
sociality, and to disseminate vood standard literature, about which, 
even in the present highly enlightened times, there exists a strange 
ignorance amongst those who are in small towns considered highly 
respectable people. They have been commenced here through 
various combinations of circumstances. 

A desire to interest his parishioners during the winter evenings 
has imduced the clergyman to commence these meetings; while 
others have seen little else in the scheme, save an opp rtunity of 
figuring before larger audiences than those assembled to witness 
their private elocutionary displays. There is also the usual pro- 
portion of fast young men, who having nothing to do but lounge 
about on winter nights, think that is “ great fun, you know,”’’ to 
‘*go in’ for Penny Readings. The opinions held by so varied a 
body of projectors, have for their result the wonderful difference in 
the style of entertainment produced. At some you will be very 
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much impressed with the merits and practicability of the proceed- 
ings. You will see a quiet, orderly assembly, listening with atten- 
tion to good readings full of mirth but not boisterous; tender, but 
not lackadaisical; and, perhaps, to the singing of a few simple 
ballads. But at others your favourite ideas may meet with an 
unwelcome shock. You will, perhaps, have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a young gentleman who thinks he is an excellent actor, 
attempt an imitation of some celebrated performer he may have 
chanced to see upon the stage ; or your musical knowledge may be 
extended by such songs as “ The Jolly Dogs’’ or ‘‘ The Organ 
Grinder’’—both of which were actually sung at Penny Readings not 
long ago, the former at Crumplin, the latter at Wrexham. Or 
your opinions concerning the miseries of slave-life may be much 
modified by the spirited performance of half-a-dozen boys with 
blackened faces. We have previously shown how the desire to 
‘‘improve’’ audiences may be carried to an unfortunate extent ; 
and here we have the same desire to amuse at the expense of all 
that common refinement demands. ‘The dirtiest water finds its own 
level, and the only satisfaction which the impartial observer can 
derive when he notices these two forms of burlesquing a really good 
movement is, that they too will find their own level—and stay 
there. 

To what extent Penny Readings will exert a beneficial influence 
upon the habits of the people, and what multitarious measures are 
needful in order to enable them to do this, are questions of no little 
importance to those interested. Will the movement linger along 
for a few years and then die away and be forgotten in the progress of 
more important events in the history of the people? or will it obtain 
a grand hold upon their hearts and minds? We have endeavoured 
to show that so far.its influence has been brought into operation by 
men of various shades of opinion concerning its uses; sometimes even 
by men whose opinions are diametrically opposed. To us it appears 
that it never will become so highly successful as it deserves to be, if 
it continues to be used simply as a means of refining vicious tastes, 
of enabling a pleasant evening to be spent, or of filling up some of 
the leisure hours of those whose leisure hours are many. <A grand 
combination of all its various advantages, brought into operation by 
earnest, enterprising, and talented men, can only secure forit a lasting 
position. ‘There needs less theoretical philanthropy in the world, 
and more of that philanthropy which is both active and practical. 
We are told that in great cities there is a magic circle of vices which 
allures the unwary into its mazy embraces. Why should there not 
also be magic circles where pure amusement, good taste, and refine- 
ment, are agreeably blended? With folded arms;we sit and behold all 
the iniquities around us, and content ourselves with feeble and 
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insufficient attempts to overpower them. We mourn the increase 
of music-halls, casinos, and low theatres ; and we indignantly pro- 
test against facilities which the legislature affords to drinking-saloons. 


But where can cheap amusements be elsewhere obtained by our 


working populations? Let us have great and influencial organisa. 
tions, which shall establish in the halls of our large towns and cities 


amusements for the people. Let such amusements consist of 


readings, slight dramatic representations, vocal and instrumental] 
music. Let those who appear before these audiences be in the 
main persons of understood ability. Let the expenses be few, 
limiting them to the hire of the rooms, printing, advertising, and 
such-like necessities. Lastly, let the price of admission be not more 
than one penny, or twopence. 

It is for those who profess to care for “ the rights,’’ the privi- 
leges, and the enjoyments of the people,’’ to look to this. Employers 
of labour complain about the dishonesty of the men, and the frailty 
of the women, in their factories and workshops. If there is a church 
to endow, or schools to build, they will not grudge their due propor- 
tion ; but how often do they endeavour to make their men into better 
husbands, their women into better wives, and the little children toiling 
around them into better sons and daughters? It is, alas, the same 
ceaseless droning of the wheels from day to day, from year to 


year,—the ears stuffed with cotton and ringing to the chink of 


pence ; and thusare silenced the feeble voices of pure religion, philan- 
thropy, and real love of country. 
J. M. Hawcrort. 
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THE SilVEix MINES OF FREIBUR 463 
bottom.* After a weary climb we got within sov.ad of the eternal 
anti-danger bell, and at length emerged into the cold and rain. 
When we descen ded, the children in the ‘schools’? were singing 
their evening hymn, and “ mine host’s’’ parlour was full of grave, 
omnivorous guests; but now all was silent ; the cabaret deserted by 
all except one man, who had been some years among our Cornish 
mines, and spoke a little English—a drunken fallow. who had 
wanted to accompany me below, and, foiled in this, had waited 
above, in hopes of more beer—and one or two more, for whom the 
“swipes and sausage’ seemed to have never-ending attractions. 
While we were divesting ourselves of our leathern integuments, 
I had an opportunity of testing the honesty of my guide. It is 
strictly forbidden—I know not why—to sell or give away any speci- 
mens of the ore; all such must be obtained by special permission, 
at the Bergmeister’s office. We were alone in our “ 
room ;’’ several really beautiful pieces of fluor spar, quartz, and 
silver crystals, &c., were round, but nothing could tempt him to let 
me do more than touch them. It was too late to go and visit the 
Amalgam Works or any other wonders, even had I been duly pro- 
vided with permits, so that their remained nothing for it but to kill 
time till the hour for the eilwagen’s return ; I therefore waited till 
the change of relays (they have three in the twenty-four hours). 
This brought a crowd of swarthy miners into mine host’s, for “ bier, 
washwasser, und piitzen’’ (beer, washing water, and toilet). ‘The 
English speaker now went in his turn, and I was left with some 
eight or ten, all burning to know whence I came, and why. I told 
them the fact, that I was from ‘‘ aus Jreland ;”’ 
In geography, they shook their heads, till one started ‘‘ Island’’ 
(Iceland) as an emendation; and forthwith I was set down as a 





dressing- 


but not being strong 


countryman of the geysers, and doubtless connected with legends of 
lron-working Norsemen, who forged the swords of Rollo and Harold 
Haarfager. This was too good to last; and the murder came out 


through my own folly. Each miner wears a belt, to which are 
attached two curious knives, and a lead pencil of most primitive 
construction. This I coveted, and began bargaining with one of 
my friends for the fee simple of his property. Atonce the shrewdest 
of the party cried out, ‘‘ Ach Gott, der Herr ist ein Englander ;”’ 
and up went the price of the belt, and my ‘little bill’’ for beer and 
sausages was swelled, doubtless, to three times its true dimensions. 
Nevertheless, I got some good information about the hydraulic 
apparatus, and was told that, in spite of it, the mine nearest to this 
(the ‘* Prince Elector’s level’’) could only be worked to two-thirds 
its real depth. The miners were fine tall fellows, not a bit bent by 
their work ; grave even beyond their countrymen of grave Saxon- 
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* Such an occurrence is by no means unknown in the Dalecarliau mines, &c. 
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land, never surp:sed into anything beyond a lengthened ‘‘ Wie-eh 2”’ 
whereby in their broad dialect they politely expressed an incredulous 
“No, you don’t say so!’’ The lowest wages are from three to five 
newgroschen (some fivepence to sevenpence) a day ; men get about 
seven, and master workmen up as high as fifteen (7. e., about one 
shilling and tenpence). However, we must remember that in 
matters of food, money is worth nearly twice, and in the consideration 
which it gives the possessor full fire times, as much as in England. 

At length I said “ Gliick aut’’ for the last time, and made my 
way back to Freiberg. It wanted still half-an-hour of midnight, 
the appointed time for the eilwagen; so I wandered about in the 
fitful rain and moonlight till I got to the promenade and avenue of 
little trees, which is to be found somewhere in every German town. 
At one end of this was a large cabaret, full of mining people, 
women, and soldiers, and presenting by no meaus an edifying 
spectacle. Had the night been fine, these people would doubtless 
have been enjoying themselves al fresco; but as it was, there was 
not so much difference between this and an English pothouse on a 
large scale, as to justify those who are continually crying down our 
own working classes at the expense of the Continentals. 

Leaving this scene of debauchery, I returned to the Eupost 
ITof. It was impossible to obtain my ‘‘ ticket’? yet; a German 
postmaster has wonderful powers of sleep, and lies rolled up on a 
great coat, till the very last moment. Most of the passengers were 
“doing likewise’ round the gastzimmer; however, the chamber- 
maid was stirring, and I was able to sit drying and seething upon 
the huge stove, watching the coffee. brewing operation. At lenoth 
it came, hot and fragrant, with its soft, cheesy beetroot sugar; and 
as there must be an end to all things, the eilwagen drove up by- 
and-bye, the *‘ passier scheins’’ were purchased, and we rolled off. 
We were closely packed; and my fellow-travellers, fat and 
untragrant (for once in my journey I wished arr would have 
scrouzing,’’ so I could not 
sleep much, and saw Tharand C paces erim against the moonless 
sky, and all the rocks that had smiled so gaily in the morning, 
frowning away reproachfully. Towards five o’clock (slow enough, 


** 


smoked), had the Saxon propensity of 


but quicker than we came ;—a German ‘‘dilly’’ always travels 
quicker at night) we reached the ‘“ King’s grand central posting- 
house,’’ and were cast adrift in slumbering Dresden. I limped 
away to the erand Elbe bridge, to see if there was any wi view,’ 


but all was misty over the river. The town, however, looked most 
truly ‘*‘ Italian ;’’ and after contrasting it with quaint old Freiberg, 
and feeling that the latter had ra | fres hness and novelty that ] should 
not soon forget, I found the porter just opening the hotel doors, 
stole up to my ‘‘ schlaf zimmer,”’ and was speedily dreaming myself 
once more at the bottom of the Himmelfahrt mine. 

















































THE LANDMARKS OF TIME 


ne §— As we walk, each step carriesus over what seems a very little 
in — space, vet we make 365 steps in about five minutes; and in the 
on course of a day, we can pass by milestone after milestone, over hills, 
d. through valleys, and across plains, so that the spot which we left in 
1y — the morning will be far out of our sight when we reach our evening 
f, resting-place. So we go on through our lives, and sometimes on the 
1e hills of ambition, sometimes in the valley of rest, sometimes in the 
of rich plains of success, sometimes on the long weary mvorlands of dis- 
1. appointment, our God causes us to pass by many a memorial, which 
,, tells how tar we have travelled, and many a heap of witness, to 
g record His mercies towards us; but we cannot see it written on any 
3S of them, as on a milestone, how far we are from the end of our 
LS journey. 
a Often mountain travellers reach some point whence they can 
r look backwards towards the track by which they have come, and 
then forward towards that along which they purpose to go; yet they 
t know very well that it is one thing to see the line of a path before 
D them, and another to face the difficulties which it will present ; 
a and, moreover, their experience will have taught them that a route 
o which may have been trodden in safety by hundreds on one day 
- may by the next day be utterly impassable. ‘Thus also it is in life, 
} and they are the wisest and most prudent who have learnt, though 
it is not learnt at once, to lay out their life’s plans somewhat loosely, 
| even though they lay them out only from year to year or day by day. 


The beight to all wisdom and all prudence is to take no thought for the 

morrow, so we have been taught, and we b:lieveit; yet we plead to our- 

selves that things have altogether changed since our Lord told us this, 
and that a literally hand-to-mouth lite has never been lived, even by 
; the very holiest of His followers. Still it may be, that on account 
: of our troubled carefulness we fall short of the biessings which 
others, through the fulness of their faith, enjoy; there must be 
some, who approach much nearer than most of us do to the blessed- 
ness of ‘‘ the bird, who sits upon the bough, and lets God think for 
him.’? We fancy that if we would live we must take thought for 
ourselves ; so that in our plans for the uncertainties of the morrow, 
which we may never see, we seem to put out of our sight the 
realities of the happier morrow, when the day shall break and the 
shadows shall flee away. 

In the evening, when the sun is close upon its going down, it 
seems to make the landscape stand out sharp and clear; so at the 
end ofa day, a year, ora life-time, we do well to turn round awhile, 
3—S K K 
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ad we shall find that things which we have lit‘se regarded as we 
passed by them have a very different appearauce, now that we can 
look at them from the other side. If we go forth in the early 
twilignt, and try to count the stars in the sky, we shall at first see 
none of them, then perchance a few, and those the brightest and 
largest; but if we wait till the last gleams of sunlight have faded 
away and the night has come on, we shall see them one after the 
other, till we know not how many they are. [Even so, as the 
shadows of life darken more and more, the recollections seem to fill 
up the boundless void, and creative memory peoples the pre- 
sent with the joys and friendships, and loves and sorrows of the 
past. 

Youth looks ever forward, shaping for itself many an outline of 
happiness, and often filling them in with its own colours, beautiful 
in themselves, though not harmonising perhaps with one another ; 
but after awhile the outlines lose their sharpness, and the tints their 
brilliancy, and long before old age draws near, our thoughts seem to 
look forward and backwards at once, as Janus of old, to beginnings 
as well as ends. 

It has been said that some men seem not to know for what pur- 
pose they have been born till they come to die. 

“Stranger, whosoever thou art that readest this, in life 
remember death. Ask not what I was, I, myself, knew it not.’’ 
This inscription stands over anameless grave ; yet itis surely preter- 
able to the traditionary epitaph of Sardanapalus, representing two 
fingers snapping, with the words ‘‘ I am he who built Anchiale and 
Tarsus in one day. Enjoy life as thou wilt. The rest is not worth 
this.’’ Well, said Aristotle, that the two latter sentences might 
have been written over the grave of a beast, rather than on the 
sepulchre of a king. . 

There was another king, who looked upon his mighty army, 
going forth, as he deemed, to conquest, in all their pride of strength, 
with all their warlike preparations. Yet as he looked he wept, and 
said, “It will not be long, and where will they be?’’ One of his 
courtiers endeavoured to reason with him: that there was no cause 
for tears in death itself, though there might be in the prospect of the 
unnumbered woes and troubles which the courses of mortal life 
would bring sooner or later to those who made up so vast a multi- 
tude. Yet he would not desist from his mournful cry, ‘‘ Where will 
they be ?”’ 

To us, Christians though we are, there must he somewhat 
saddening in the anticipation of the changes which time will work 
among our friends or upon ourselves; though we need not the 
sight of great hosts going forth to war, to press the remembrance 
of these things upon us, nor are we, as the Persian King with 
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all his kindly tenderness,‘having no hope and without God in the 
world. 

We look forward into the future, but in so doing we must strive 
to make our thoughts take the turn which will be the best prepara- 
tion for the great change of all. We take the words of Xerxes into 
our own hearts. ‘‘It is not long, and where shall I be?’ Let us 
not trouble ourselves to ask where shall those things be, which I am 
now with toil preparing for myself?’ . All that we own here really 
precious and holy may be found again by us new in the kingdom 
of God. Wise men die and perish together, as well as the ignorant 
and foolish; so in the land where all things are forgotten, it will 
make little matter to us, whether we have understood, or thought 
that we have understoed, all mysteries and all knowledge. Also 
men die and leave their riches to others. When God reckons with 
His servants after that the oreat book will be opened to tell the 
history of our life’s business—how we have used the gifts of our 
stewardship, what we have gained or lost by our trading,—- 
the account will be reckoned, not by silver or gold, but by 
works of faith, love, and mercy; and thus it becomes us, while in 
this selfish world of ours, to live in view of that future reckoning. 

It is well that we should have special epochs in our lives on which 
to be reminded of these things ; that we should solemnly consider how 
we stand in relation to one another and to ourselves; that we 
should at such times remember and gather up many fragments of 
love; gifts to us from God or from man, but nearly lost be- 
cause we regarded them not; and also many upregarded sins of 
our own, which might become curses to ourselves and to others too, 
were it not that such occasions force upon us the necessity of gather- 
ing them up as for the burning, setting themon one side and having 
done with them for ever. 

It is strange how we feel the change from one year to another ; 
things which in December did not seem very far off, seem 
much farther off when we have to say that they happened last 
year. The child that was born even on New Year’s Eve seems 
to have been some time a sojourner in this world of ours now 
that we can say of it, “It was born last year ;’’ and as to those 
whom God has taken away from us, though we do not forget 
them any the quicker for it, yet they seem to have been at thei 
rest longer when we say of them, ‘‘ They died last year ;’’ and it 
is good for us that it should be so, it is well that time should 
set up its landmarks, to remind us how we go through year after 
year, with little thought and less profit. While the records of our 
past are all being stored up, we are writing our own true epitaphs 
every day. 

The earth may seem the same on New Year’s day as on New 
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Year’s Eve ; we may tall asleep in one year and awake in another, 
so we shall sooner or later fall asleep in this world’s short measured 
dav, and awake in the eternity. We may be sleeping on and 
taking our rest; but at its time the hour will come to us; 
and perhaps the great world, long after we leave it, wlll go on as 
it does now. 





BENEVOLENCE. 


BROTHERS, stand no longer 
Murmuring at your fate! 
Endeavours make us stronger — 
‘They ever mend our state! 
To the hopeful and tne earnest 
W!1l God’s best blessings flow! 
In hives the hardest, sternest, 
May independence grow! 
As on the bleakest mountain 
Some verdure will appear ; 
’Midst wilds some living fountain 
Comes leaping furth to cheer ; 
So may the humblest spirit 
Some worthy fruitage bear ! 
So lowliest Ones inherit 
Some virtues all may share! 
Then cease the cry of getting,— 
Come try what We Cab give 
By manhood all befitting 
Instruct men how to live! 
Though blessed is receiving, 
To give more blessed far ! 
The poor to poorer giving, 
Shine glorious AS a Siar! 
The world may never honour 
The poor man’s ill-spared part ; 
Yet who’s the noblest donor ? 
Tis he who gives his heart! 
Brother’s stand no longer 
Murmuring at your fate! 
Kndeavours make us stronger— 


They ever make us great! 
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THE SILVER MINES OF FREIBURG 


Wnuy I choose to pass at once from Dover to Dresden; and 
why, out of the many new and interesting objects which impressed 
me, even ina somewhat rapid journey, all the way from Boulogne 
on the sea to Szolnok on the ‘Theiss, I select a small and almost 
unknown town of Saxony, it is not easy for me to tell. Perhaps it 
is because, in the multitude of prints and books and pictures, the 
freshness of travel is lost; and what should surprise us with the 
charm of novelty awakens only the soberer pleasure of recollection. 
It is, no doubt, a “fault of mental organisation,’’ as the philo- 
sophers say, but during much of the earlier part cf my route | 
found nothing to wonder at. All was just as I had expected. 
Those fine Flemish cathedrals, I bad seen them over and over again 
—on paper: I knew that this would have an unfinished spire, that 
a massy tower, and so forth, before ever I came near them ; indeed, 
I was rather disappointed at meeting so few beguines, and rich 
picturesque costumes, and fine old monks, such as one sees in 
pictures ;—at finding, in short, that people in general wore hats 
like my own, and, truth to tell, did not look half so outlandish as 
some dozen who are to be met with, any day, round Leicester-square. 
No doubt Cologne was wonderful; but so full of Enelish, so 
thoroughly a show-place, so entirely unenjoyable, that I left it, 
after seeing about a quarter of the “‘sights,’’ intending to come 
back some quiet winter or early spring, and revel, all by myse.f, in 
its old glories. It was grand, too, at the Weser, the pass between 
‘* Minden’s Plains’’ and the hill-side where Hermann met and over- 
threw Varus and his legions. And quaint old Hanover was 
pleasing, from its unexpected array of splendid wooden and 
elaborate brick houses, surpassing even our own Chester ; and from 
the scarlet livery and thoroughly English look of ‘‘ all the King’s 
men,’’ who seemed to have nothing to do but wait upon ‘* all the 
King’s horses.’’ But I passed through Magdeburg, with its 
ancient recollections, and Berlin, with its modern splendour and 
discomfort, and had little need to draw upon my faculty of wonder, 
though, in despite of Horace, I had brouzht out an unfailing stock 
ofit. Well, the Germans, at least, cannot blame me; for it is the 
dictum of one of their greatest men, ‘‘ that we can nowhere see one 
tittle more than we bring with us !’’ and, to carry on the paradox, 
we may ask, Why go there at all? why not (as I have so often 
done) take the Great Western express, not a kundred miles from 
Didcot, some misty winter afternoon; and, while the world’s 
greatest practical wonder is being taxel to bear vou in abeut 
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seventy minutes to London, bring the place, whatever it may be 
to you, and outdoing Mahomet, realise, more truly than two-thirds 
who have carried their eyes thither, the mountains and cities and 
strange folk of whom you have read and heard. ‘The wonder of this 
journey—it was daylight and “in the country’? when we started ; it is 
night now, and you are amid the gas-lights and the roar of London ; 
and all this while you had only just closed your eyes, or had what 
seemed “a few minutes’ chat’ with a friend—the miracle of s speed, 
controlled and ‘‘ recular as clockwork,”’ will add such truth and earn- 
estness to your dreams, that your Rhine, albeit only coloured by fancy, 
from 
after-dinner passenger on the plodding Dampschiff. You may have a 
Cologne with a finished cathedral ;* a Berlin where every street shall 


+. 


picturesque sketch-books,’’ shall excel that of many a sleepy 


be an Unter den Linden: a Hanover with each several house rich 
and grotesque as that of Leibnitz ; a Dresden—no, you cannot have 
a Dresden with a real Madonna del Sisti: that face, those eyes, it 
is hopeless to dream of them, to seek their counterpart in engray- 
ings ; they must be seen and worshipped. And therefore I will not 
waste time in striving to describe this picture of pictures, but hasten 
at once up the country to my mines. 

1 had never seen a mine, save and except some small moor coal- 
shafts in the North Riding, which I deemed quite unworthy of the 
name. And so when at the least a dozen times I had called 
Dresden the Florence ot Germany, and had revelled sufticiently in 
its pure sunny air, had stood by Moreau’s monument, and wondered 
what arches of that noble Elbe bridge the French really did blow 
up; when, in fact, all Dresden (except THE picture) began to grow 
wearisome, ] read Murray’s alt ute to Freibere,. SC... twice or 
thrice ; and one hot cloudless morning Set ott - in light marching 
order,”’ on the voyage of discovery. 

My plan was to walk on and leave the eilwagen, which started 
some hour or so later, to overtake me. I trotted wearily enough 
along the Dresden plain, noticing many dykes and “ cuttings,”’ 
which might be remains of the ramparts and outworks that made 
Dresden ** a strong position ’’ in 1813; noticing also (and a great 


fivure it made in the waste ) a tollhouse. in the prettist style ot 


cottage architecture, from whose windows were peeping two of the 
prettiest of Thuringian maidens—but toll-keepers’ daughters have, 


it seems, a prescriptive title to beautv here as wel] 


7 


as in Enelan 
Almost imperceptibly I found myself in a wild gorge ; the half-dry, 
stony watercourse, that had flowed unseen through flat meadows, 
was now a brawling mountain rivulet; the rocks rose gradually 
round. J wasin the Plauensche Grund, ‘‘ which has been com- 
pared,’’ says Murray, ‘‘ to the _—— od of Hac k Fell, 


—-~ ———_— - —_--— 


* The present structurs is, and apparently always will be, unfinished. 
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Yorkshire.’’ This place I never saw; but I was forcibly reminded 
of some parts of Borrowdale; less wild, indeed, is the Grund. Per- 
haps the ‘‘ character of the formation,’’ different to a geolocist’s 
eye, and that rich bank of varied wood, rising so steeply on the 
other side, is Yorkshire all over; but still there was something which 
reminded me of the journey from Lodore to Buttermere, and the 
feeling was strengthened when, by-and-bye, on a sign-post I read 
‘* Nach Rabenau,’’ a name rivalling in its picturesque significance 
the ‘‘ Castle Crag ’’ and ‘‘ Maiden Moor’’ which had delighted me 
in Cumberland. Without exaggeration, the way was most roman- 
tic ; for some time quite narrow, with a rocky wall of ever-varying 
form, and of a kind of Devonshire-marble red, rising close on the 
right ; while through the beech and alder that fringe the stream is 
seen the left bank—now a rich corn slope, now a splendid ‘‘ hang- 
ing wood ;’’ then graually the path widens out into a gra: <y 
meadow, just as the Steinkohlmiihle and Konig August’s Hutte by 
the road-side begin to tell of a village at hand. Everybody looke d 
so happy; the women, some few in knitted jackets of dark brown 
wool, most in tight bodices of yellow leather (just like that substance 
whereof we sacrilegiously make gaiters), with short, snow-white 
vuffed sleeves, contrasting wonderfully with their arms, which 
seemed carved out of mahogany: a gay red handkerchief flauntin 
round their necks, and a huge straw hat crowning and shadowing 
all. The very horses seemed proud of their peaked collars piled up 
with red cloth and fur, and drew their light wains of basket-work 
with an air of most edifying indifference. 

And then the miners whom I began to overtake: I had read al! 
about them in Murray, and could tell at a glance who was a real 
Bergmann and who was only one of the foundry people (Hutten 
leute.) I scanned their leather jackets, their philibegs embroidered 
with cross mattocks hanging before, and their queer umbrella con- 
trivances jutting out behin “ and wondered whether (as is darkly 
hinted in guide-books) his Saxon Highness, “as chief miner of his 
realm,’’ ever encased himsée If i in so uncanny a garb. 

Every one looked so merry, that I was scarcely surprised when 
the door of one o! the neat wayside cottages opened, and out bounded 
two gladsome girls, who, in close embrace, and quite unconsciou 
of interruption, tripped to and tro along the road, ** dis ‘ussing cle Cp 
affairs of State.’’ One was in pure white, with a wreath of yellow 
chrysanthemums round her head. ‘‘ So there is a wedding in Pots- 
chappel,”’ thought b. ‘¢a miner’s wedding, proba! bly .’ And I halt 
determined to desert Freiberg and its sain but “ third thoughts’’ 
prevailed, and I contented myself with ingui ing all about it at the 
Gasthaus, whose modest door was hung with a garland i in honour of 
the occasion; and with hoping that, though there was neither 
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Brussels lace nor orange blossom, there might be no lack of felicity. 
And now I was passed by two or three apprentices on their wan- 
derjahr, which, in the sister isle, might be rendered, ‘‘ on the shaugh. 
rawn,’’ except that this German ‘‘ wandering for a year ’’ is sup- 
posed to be beneficial, and forms a necessary part of education. 
Their best clothes were carefully done up in knapsacks, to which 
were strapped a second pair of boots. I knew not where they were 
coming from, perhaps from Chemnitz, newly risen into a great 
seat of woollen manufacture, under royal patronage (somewhat 
changed, I believe, since the days when the great Latinist Heyne’s 
father ‘‘used to exist there’’ by weaving); possibly they were 
townsmen of Hans Sachs, for this is the uld road between Dresden 
and Nuremburg. 

At length two other valleys meet that which I have been travers- 
ing; and just as the Eilpost, with its four steeds and ugly yellow 
liveries, toils painfully past me, I find I have reached Tharand. 
This is a pretty village, divided by a sort of insulated triangle of 
rock, which stands equidistant from each of the three valleys, and 
on one peak of which is perched a famous little modern Gothic 
church, while another is crowned by the ruins of an old hunting. 
castle of the Electors. Heedless of these, and of the mineral 
springs which make it a sort of Dresdener’s Tunbridge Wells, I 
rush direct to the Hofpost court,* to find, alas! that the ellwagen 
is full, and that I must condescend to the beichase. ‘This is (or 
might be) a happy contrivance, in virtue of which one is never 
obliged to “ wait till to-morrow’s mail.’’ I have seen in Bavaria four 
of these vehicles following the ‘‘ coach,’’ aud have heard that at 
supplemeutary fair-times the number is often much larger. Ina 
machine something between an inside car and one of those hooded 
cabs of twenty years ago, in which the driver sat in a private box 
at your side, we set off, —myself and a grim, snufty old couple, who 


did nothing but eat black bread and slices of sausage, steadily re- 


sisting all attempts at conversation. ‘The driver, a raw boy, on 
whom the ugly uniformt sat gracelesslv enough, at length compre- 
hended my reiterated offers of unlimited beer, provided he would 
outstrip the eilwagen, which was lumbering on some sixty yards 
ahead. At length, up a hill, we passed it. It was a sort of snail- 
and-tortoise race; rare, indeed, were the intervals when we broke 
into something like a trot; every gentle slope gave fresh play to the 
screw lever which they use iustead of a drag, and which, with a 


* Anglice, stable-yard of the “royal” posting house. 
tA dirty yellow coat, with blue collar, epaulettes, and wing-like »ppendages, and a 


marvellously sual pair of blue “ tails.” the whole set with an abundance of lead 


buttons, lu king |. ke balf-«orn quarter-dollais; and tue nether man clad in breeks of 


bright red untanned leather. 
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sound to set a mastodon’s teeth on edge, brings a block of wood to 


bear on one of the hind wheels. 
However, the country slowly changes ;—first, a fine table-land 


with oats and barley; then on the hill-sides, a nursery of all kinds 
of firs and Jarches, most of them just then about two inches high. 
This is the Forstgarten, to which is attached a forstacademie for 
practical instruction in woodland craft. Now it becomes cold and 
cloudy ; the view widens over a tract like our own moors, but paler 
and more dreary, because that purple heather tint which there lends 
beauty to the wilderness is wanting. Nothing to break the mono- 
tony except Naundorf toll-bar, which hangs over all nassers-by like 
the jawbone of some mighty sperm whale. At last I catch a glimpse 
of the mine buildings,—regular little hills of slag, looking for all 
the world like martello towers with a house atop; the carts of rope 
and basket-work reappear, often drawn, in defiance of Leviticus, by 
a horse and ox yoked together. I fancy I can hear the ceaseless 
bell which rings at the mouth of the Himmelfahrt shaft, ready to 
stop the instant any of the complicated machinery is disordered. 
We cross the Mulde, now reduced to a few pools at the bottom of a 
deep stony channel intersecting a naked valley. While toiling 
down here, a drosky dashes past us ;—happy traveller! I’m sure 
the Kon. v. Sachs. mu:t be in league with all the drosky men, for 
no one would ever come a second time by his Majesty’s mail coach 
who could by any means afford the speedier conveyance. How 
impudently our blinkerless horses look round, as though they 
knew all about it, and were determined to do things quite at then 
leisure ! 

All roads, and even Devonshire lanes, must have an end; an 
when at last. we have scaled this interminable hill, Freiberg bursts 
suddenly upon us ;—a wonderful town, set up there in the bleak 
mountain-land, with its queer cathedral, its ditch become an orchard, 
its crumbling walls, with lots of old towers, round and square 
and over all an unpleasant air of decay, which the mind somehow 
associates with the very high red tile-roofs, some with five and 
‘* stories’? of dormers, which make the whole seem strangely top- 
heavy. LPut strange sights must be looked forward to in an “im 
perial city,’’ perched up among barren hills, and reduced, alas! to 
a fourth of its old population, but still the capital of the Erzgebirge 
circle,—a district inhabited (as M. Le Bas tells us, in his some 
what pretentious work, ‘‘ Sur l’Univers’’) by ‘‘ un peuple dont les 
meeurs différent enti¢rement de celles du reste de la Saxe.’’ I fear 
I paid but little reverence to its antiquities. Passing rapidly 
through the Ober Markt, amid heaps of apples and dwarf cucum- 
bers, and noticing the little figure of the miner in full dress, with 
date 1171, which stands like Peeping Tom at the corner, I hastened 
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to Bergmeister Fischer, the “ constituted authority ’’ from whom all 
who would explore the mines must obtain a permit. The worthy 
mine-master was not at home; so, putting off mv hunger till a 
more convenient season, I astonished mine host of the ‘“ Black 
Horse,’ by starting off again to make the best of my way to the 
cathedral. Protestanism having put its padlock on the door, the 
clerk had to be sought out; but all trouble was repaid by the 
two wonderful pulpits, which, in stone, rival the famous wood 
carvings of Belgium. One is in flowing style,—two bishops, amid 
river-flags, lions, Cupids, and flowers (all doubtless symbolical), 
the stair-rail formed by the bended trunk of a palm-tree. The 
other, more severe, but still exquisite in its details, is supported by 
Burgmann, the master sculptor, and his ’prentice; the latter with 
ludicrously painful face, and that lean figure which always in Ger- 
man art reverentially distinguishes apprentices from their stout 
seniors. The balustrade there represents, in a series of panels, 
the ‘‘stations’’ of our Lord’s humiliation. Then there is a 
huge alabaster sarcophagus of Prince Maurice, the armour in 
which he was shot at Sievershausen, and the poles whereon 
hung the standards taken there. He died two days after 
the victory. The inscription is sufficiently magniloquent and 
explicit :—‘‘ Ut socero fides servaretur Dux Mauricius bellum 
necessarium movet: Alpium Rhetic. fines occupat: et Carolo 
Imp. conditiones accipiente Passavize pacem religioni libertatem 
Principibus Decus Germanie restituit 1552, &c. But all the 
monuments are in the same high-flown style. In the choir (which 
is a rich specimen of ‘ confectionery work,”’ in alabaster and Saxon 
marble, set round with bronze statues) there are brasses to many a 
* Durchlauchtigsten Hochgebornen Fursten und Herren, Herren 
August,’’ or Carl, and so on, many of whom were mere children ; 
while even babes stillborn are represented as lying swathed mummy 
fashion in a cothn, over which a humorous angel keeps watch. In 
each of the others, the weeks, days, and hours which made up the 
infant’s brief span are carefully registered. What a rich mine this 
for some future “ minute philosopher ’’ of Germany! How he will 
revel in the thought of - Memoirs of the Saxon Princes who died 
in their Infancy on How, as he reads these brasse¢ , 1n his heart 
will he bless the patient accuracy of his countrymen, which thus 
settled the chronology even to the precise hour ; and, in the long 
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angels—they look more like robed and periwigged doctors—gave 


a full insight into the costume of the period ! 
Perhaps, however, the thing to be seen about the cathedral is 


the coor leading to the cloisters.—the ae iden Crate, thev call 


it; and verily, if richness of detail is anything, it fully deserves to 
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1 be called both ‘‘ golden’’ and ‘‘ beautiful.’’ It is in the most 
y elaborate style of Byzantine art; the ‘‘ Norman doors,’’ as they 
a are called, of some of our own churches, will, with their circular 


' arch and grotesque reliefs, give some faint idea of it. The cloisters 
were full of grass and weeds; indeed, the ecclesiastical interest 
" seems weak in Freiberg ;—the Nicolaikirche and some others were 
in a pitiable state of filth and decay. The monument of Werner, 
] the great geologist, is in these cloisters,—a bust, with the inscrip- 
] tion, “‘ A sister’s love placed this memorial: he hath wrought for 
himself a more enduring one.”’ 


’ , : ‘ : 9 

‘ And now, after a hasty ‘‘ bread soup with eggs,’ and 
; “commons ’’ of mutton—eaten, as usual, with stewed pears and 
j = . . . ‘9% 
| ditto plums,—I made a second attack upon ‘‘ Mine-master Fischer. 


i 


This time the worthy functionary condescended to be visible,- 
mean little man, in blue livery turned up with red. Had it been 
England, I should have set him down at once for an under-fed 
church beadle, but I knew that here the oftice makes the man, an 
so I bowed with all lowliness accordingly, and explained my 
business, while he stood rubbing his hands, as if he were indefatig- 


ably divesting them of some excessively adhesive ‘“ amalgam.’’ 
The result was, that after having assured him I had no siniste 
design, and was, in fact, a sort of ‘‘ Doctor Philosophiz,’’ out o1 
my ‘wander year,’ I obtained a “ Kraft gegenwartigen F abr. 
scheinsund Vorzeigern,’’ a sort of letters patent, empowering me 
approach the consecrated mine region, and actually descend the 
shaft of the great Himmelfahrt. I have preserved the document, 
covering some two-thirds of a f olscap sheet, as a specimen of ** ho 
they manage those things abroad,’’ Having in the gentlest manne 
possible insinuated that the impress of the royal seal and oth: 
forms reduced him to the painful necessity of demanding te) 
groschen, he wished me ‘“ God-speed,’’ and I tripped off to the mine 
appointed. ‘The mines all lie some mile or two outside the to 
among the dreary barren table-land which surrounds it. 1T! 
yearly produce is said to be near 40,000 pounds weight of silver 
(value about a million dollars), besides some lead and copper. Ot 
late years it is somewhat increasing; previously there had been 
creat falling off, owing to the accumulation of water, and the 
difficulty of keeping such deep mines at all dry. A tunne! 
been long talked of, which should carry off the drainage into 
Elbe at Meissen, where the Dresden china is made; but this would 
be ruinously expensive. My little guide-book states that since 
they were first worked, in 1171, the amount realised has been som« 
two hundred and fifty-two millions of dollars. 

The names of the shafts are not unpoetical,—‘ New Upland 
Birch Mine,’’ ‘“‘ Murder Mine’’ (connected with a terrible tradition 
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of a miner who killed his more successful fellow-worker, and then 
was constrained by the mine-spirit to go down alone, bring up the 
body, and surrender himself to justice), ‘‘ Heavenward Journey 
Mine’’ (that down which I was authorised to descend), &c. The 
silver is sometimes found pure, in threads or thin leaves. Occa- 
sionally, in pursuing a vein, a miniature cavern is discovered, its 
walls sparkling with crystals of virgin metal, its floor covered with 
thick, mossy filaments of silver, while a fairy tree of the same 
precious substance rises in the midst. These cost'y nests the 
miners look upon as special haunts of the gnomes, to disbelieve in 
whom would here be something worse than infidelity. More fre- 
quently, however, the ore is found mingled with sulphur, antimony, 
aud arsenic; it is then of a blackish blue, and far less brilliant 
than the various copper ores and pyrites that often accompany it. 
Hence the use of the Amalgam Works (said to be the largest in 
Europe), in which, by means of quicksilver, the metal is separated 
from all extraneous matter. ‘There is alsoa refining house; but if 
all the produce be coined up into these shabby plated groschen, 
alloy must be more needed than purity. 

But I must hasten to the mine. It was quite an “ eerie”’ 
walk thither,—twilight coming on; a dark, blustering sky, and a 
wind bringing snatches of the Freiberg bells, and by its sharp 
breath telling me plainly enough that I was in an upland country. 
I took one long look at the town, with its large, high roofs, and old 
walls and towers, and the spire ot its town-hall forming the apex of 
the table-land ; and then, with a sort ot feelino that I milzbt never 
see it agaln, ] dashed on amid the eloom to where huts and heaps 
of slag showed that a mine was not far off. Atter some trouble, 
and the threatened onslaught of a small par k of miners’ dogs, I 
discovered a human being, and was led to the head efficial,—a 
personace fully realising all my ideas of Paul Jones or any other bold 
rover. He wore a most portentous beard, a dark blouse, and a girdle 
stuck with various knives. In Eneland there would have been a brace 
of dapper clerks eager to lionise the stranger, but here I was evi- 
dentiy looked upon asa necessary evil, and treated accordingly. 
My bearded triend did not vouchsafe one word ; he read my docu- 


ment (right through, I believe, from the time he was at it), scruti- 


Dirca the seal. and then. with a orunted eeme.'* anded me over tO 


‘fasub.”’ ‘This man, who kept the miner’s ‘‘ house of call,’’ wasa 
much merrier tellow. He intormed me that descents and ascents 
were ¢ nly made at stated times, and theretore l must wait some halt- 
hour or so. I proposed his house as the best place of sojourn, was 
introduced, and by placing before myself and mine host a measure 
of his very small beer, 1 soon brought about a thorough entente 
cordiale. 
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THE SILVEn MINES OF FREIBURG 4o1 


A whole village of miners exists around the shaft. The 
‘‘hands ’’ empioyed at this one mine number nearly 1,500. My 
friend's ‘‘ house ’’ seemed to consist of one largish room, serving as 
parlour, tap-room, cellar, and bedroom ;_for behind a curtain was 
the ‘‘ state bed,’’ and numerous children already snored in all kinds 
of indescribable contrivances round the walls. The beer (no fear 
of that growing ‘‘ dead’’ which never had a spark of life) was con- 
tained in huge stoneware jars, uncovered, from whence his wife drew 
for us into noggins exactly like ‘‘ Luther’s drinkinz-cup’’ in the 
Dresden Museum. I could not forget that Ais birthplace was not 
far off; that, however ‘“‘Churprinz,’’ or ‘‘ Konig won Sechs.,”’ or 
“reigning family ’’ might turn political Papists, these poor mine 
would be staunch. Yes, there he was on the wall, ‘ neatly fram 
and glazed,’’ and inscribed in the formal German way, mucli as if 
our immortal bard were entitled W. Shakspere, Esq., ‘ Dr. Martin 
Luther.’’ Who, looking round at that humble portrait, c yuld doubt 
that the poet was expressing hiscountrymen’s feelings, when, in lig- 
nant at Luther’s bust being shut out of the Walhalla, or German 
“Westminster Abbey”’’ for great benefactors of their nation, he 
cried, “‘ Der lebt in den Herzen; wozu noch in Stein ?’)’—‘* Why 
need we a bust when he lives in our hearts?’’ Side by side | 
the great reformer was Johannes Ronge, a far feebler lvht, 
later proceedings have led many in En-land to fear that he is but a 
wanderinz star, reserved for final darkness. A great many | 
Luther not only overtops, but overpowers all who take the same 
road. In his light their lesser fires are paled; and we are apt to 
look upon them as sham Luthers, because they cannot come 1 
with the freshness and power of the:r great original. 

But to return to the miners. They came dropping in, on 
two ata time, till some dozen were collected, drinking bee 
eatins black bread and slices of huve sausage. The room, like all 
German rooms, was very hot to bezin with, and now became 


> 
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supportable, that I wondered how ‘ mine host’s’’ eldest dau 
(who, amid the outstretched bo lies of her brothers and sisters, 
washing cups and p ssing occasional jokes with the company 
endure the thick ‘‘ Berlin wool ’’ jacket in which the upper p 

her fivure was encased. Howey er, by the time I had been rig 
out in full miner’s garb, much to my own satisfactiou and 1 
infinite atmiusemenbt of the lo skkers On, the word Was clven LO 

and J and my guide stepped out into the cold rainy night. W: 

he 


reached the mouth of the shaft, and after a preparat ry des 


a workshop, where we got lanterns fixed to our girdles, w 
. . - . . : ae 7. 
farewell In Zood earnest to ~~ all beneath the sun. Oh 
ladder! I shall never forget the resigned feeling with which J 


stamped down step after step behind my guide; the greasy wo 
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work ; the damp, grave-like air; above all, the roar and din from 
] 


the huge waterwheels and engines constantly at work to keep the 

mine in anything like working order. ‘Truly, “‘ I heard the wash of 
waters, but nothing could I see’’—save vast slimy boards moving 
s'owly up and down at my elbows. At first 1 naturally enough took 
these colossal piston-rods for the firm walls of the chimney, down 
which I was creeping. I was set right by oue grazing my hip, and 
making we shrink, within myself, like the man who saw his prison 
walls gradually closing in around him. 

After reaching the first landing-place all unpleasant sensations 
vanished, er were exchanged for a fear that some miner (we begun 
to meet them as we got lower) might, in his more rapid descent, come 
unawares upon my fingers. This was all but realised in the ascent: 
the guide had forgotten to give the ery which should stop that flight 
in all down-comers until we had passed ; and as I blindly worked 
my way up, my first intimation of danger was some clumped foot 
coming rudely in contact with my miner’s cap. 

Of the depth to which I descended I can form no notion. My 
guide-book says the height of each ladder is from 24 to 30 ells. Of 
these I was told there are sixty in the Himmelfahrt. Indeed, my 
cicerone persuaded me I had vone down forty-two of them. How- 
ever this may be, the depth of the “ Birch-wood shaft ’’ stands in the 
gulde- book as over L300 ells ; and the ‘“* Murder Mine ’’ is deeper 
still. The passages are generally very low : an exceedingly unplea- 
sant stoop had to be maintained in traversing them. Generally the 
walls were plain gneiss or quartz, often discoloured with red muddy 
water from iron springs; but here and there the veins were so rich, 
that even our dim lights suthiced tor a magic illumination. ‘This 
was espe cially the case in the “ new vein,’ the creat discovery of 
the year, sufficiently painful to creep through, but repaying all 
by its great brilliancy. The gallery seemed to run in a somewhat 
circular direction, and so we got round almost to the same point 
where our descent had ceased. Going up the forty-two ladders 
was weary, tiring work. However, we were cheered at each land- 
ing by the ‘‘Gliick auf’’ from parties of descending miners, to 
whom we duly replied, ‘‘ Macht gesund Schicht’’—*‘* Well speed 
thy task ;’’ tor these people have conventional phrases, which are 
as indispensable as the mixed jar mn of Ire a} h and English 
peculiar to certain circles at home. In ascending I noticed the 
excellent ventilation, managed by trap-d ors at the difterent 
landings. ‘There is always an official moving about to see to this. 
In England we leave this most imp Ttant duty too often to mere 
children. The floors and trap-di ors were also in my eyes admirable 
preservatives against what otherwise might occur with such very 

perpendicular ladders—viz., a fall right through from top to 
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THE WOMEN OF THE LATIN AND GERMANIC 
RACES. 


BY MADAME DORA D’ISTRIA, AUTHORESS OF “WOMEN 
IN THE EAST,” ETC. ETC. 


LL 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRENCHWOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE. 


Works of MM. Lairtuillier, Michelet, and Jourdan on the Women of the Revolution — 
Mesdames Roland and de Condorcet—Have Frenchwomen caused the failure of the 
Movement of 1789 ?—Divisions of the Chiefs of the Revolution on the Condition of 
Women-— The Voltairians continue to be favourable to them—Theories of Sieyés and 
Condorcet—Opposition of the Disciples of Rousseau and Diderot to these theories— 


Dictatorial ideas of Robespierre and Danton-—Military Dictatorship succeeds to the 
Omnipotence of the Assemblies—The Code Napoleon—Autocracy in the Family and 
in the State—The Emperor of the French a Disciple of St. Augustin—Gallic and 
French Women—Imperfect Orthodoxy of Napoleon—Divorce under the Republic and 


the Empire—Divorce of Napoleon—Napoleon and his ‘‘ August Predecessor ”’ 

arrangements can be made with Heaven—Madame de Stael’s struggle against Abs 

lute Power. 
THE women who took part in the French Revolution have some 
what thrown into the shade those who, in the eighteenth century, 
shone in the ‘‘ bureaux d’esprit.”’ At the present day, when we 
see that the revolution, begun in 1789, is far from having reached 
its termination, we are more inclined to feel an interest in the 
Baroness de Stael, the Marchioness de Condorcet, or Madame Roland, 
than in Madame du Deffant or Madame de Graffigny. 5o true is 
this, that Lairtuiller’s book, ‘‘ Les Femmes Céléebres de 1789 a 
1795,” always finds readers ; and one of the historians of the revolu- 
tion (M. Michelet), not satisfied with speaking of women at great 
length in his work, has deemed it his duty to publish a book entitled 
‘* Les Femmes de la Revolution.’’ The more recent work of M. 
Louis Jourdan, ‘‘ Les Femmes devant |’ Echafaud,’’ testifies to the 
courage displayed by women of all parties, and the author is justly 
indignant at the name ‘‘ inferior race’’ applied to that sex which 
rivalled in heroism the most courageous men to whom intrepid Gaul 
has ever given birth. 

I am not ignorant that even the annals of this epoch have sup- 
plied an argument against us, and that it has been sought to pr 
that, if 1789 has conducted France to imperial despotism, 
‘* aristocratic ’’ tendencies of women have been the chief cau 
this result. This theory will not survive a simple examination of 
facts ; and it would be very easy to show that if events have pur- 
sued this course it ought to be attributed to the political inexperience 
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of the nation, to the vices of every kind which the old system had 





bequeathed to the revolution, to the absolutely false ideas the 7 
Jacobins conceived of a liberal government, and to the influence of , 
theocracy, from which the Latin peoples have not yet succeeded in 
extricating themselves. 
The men of 1789 proposed especially to confer on France a legis- ; 
Jation in accordance with principles of liberty and equality, and to 
transform the Gallican Church into a National Church; that is, in 
jurisprudence, to bring about the triumph of the essential ideas of , 
the Renaissance, and, in the matter of religion, to apply to the 
clergy the theories accepted by the Eastern Christians. But a peo- 
ple educated by a system of corruption, at the feet of scaffolds 
erected for the most insignificant ottences—a people brought up in 
the profoundest ignorance, embittered by ages of misery and oppre- 


sion, was by no means prepared to comprehend the principles pro- 
fessed by the philos yphers ot the National Assembly. Rome armed the 
Western peasants against France, whilst the centre, the South and 
the East, became the theatres of the follies and violence of a demo- 
cracy exasperated by infamous treacheries and by the furious attacks 
of the foreigner. In proportion as the men most favourable to the 
ideas of the Directory and the Reign of Terror gained the upper 
hand of the liberals, greater hostility was shown to the rights of our 
sex. When Sieyés submitted the great question of equality to the 
clergy and aristocracy, he was very careful not to consider half of 
the human race as an inferior caste. Thus we see him maintaining 
that women have a right to equality in the eye of the law, and even 
contending, in opposition to Mirabeau, that they cannot be excluded 
from the sphere of pr litics.* W hen Condorcet, under the shadow of 
the scattold the Jacobins had prepared for him, was about to write 
his ™ Tableau des Pri OTS de |’ Esprit Humain,”’ he found it im pos- 
sible to revard a masculine feudality as the final limit of the develop- 
ment of humanity. f The plulosopher of La Gironde, who adopts 
the theory ot Sieyes, cannot be reproached with alike inconsistency. 
But Danton and Robespierre, whose ideal was the Directory, cared 
little for the rights of woman. A disciple of the sensualist Diderot, 
the man of the 2nd September, considered her but as a means of 
gratifying his insatiable passions. The hero of the Reign of Terror, 
the ‘* virtuous ’’ Robespierre— Rousseau’s pupil—not less ‘‘ virtuous”’ 
than the guest of the Duplays, looks on the husband as the dictator 
of the family, and the very idea of women meddling with politics 
enraves him t 

Such men as Washington and Franklin ought to make Republican 








His speech is in ‘‘ Les Femmes Célébres de 1789,” by Lairtuillier. 
See “* Journal de la Socicté de 17389, ’ July, 1790. 
See his answer to Sieyés in Lairtuiller. 
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institutions beloved. The mission of such as Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre, on the contrary, would seem to be to make them de- 
tested. M. Michelet establishes Robespierre’s affection for the clergy 
who were the cause of his advancement. We must not, then, be 
surprised at finding in hima taste for dictatorship, that fatal tradi- 
tion of Cesarism, of the Romish Church, and of the Inquisition, 
which in France, even to the present day, has impeded the triumph 
of true and healthy liberal ideas. Uufortunately, Robespierre’s 
errors did not perish with him, and we shall meet again with his 
dictatorial theories in some of the Socialist schools. 

A son of Italy, General Buonaparte, overthrew the Republic, and, 
after some years of brilliant successes, compromised the new empire 
by unskilful attempts at restoring the past, and by insane attacks on 
the principle nationalities of Europe. A coalition of the East and the 
West, of Sclavonians, Germans, and Latins of the Iberian Peninsula, 
exposed France to perils unknown to her since the day when Joan 
of Arc’s victorious sword delivered her from the English. 

But Napoleon’s work did not utterly perish with him. If, in 
his relations with foreign nations, this illustrious warrior was not 
gifted with the political genius of the great Italians—if, in the 
matter of religion, he retained part of the prejudices of his native 
land —he was, nevertheless, a systematiser of the first rank. Thu 
he bestowed on France an administration which excites the envy 0! 
the other Latin countries, and a legislation which is sometime 
inspired with the generous ideas of 1789. 

To form a just notion of the civil code by which France is still 
governed, under the name of the Code Napolé mm, we must not com- 
pare it with the theories which now obtain, but we should study the 
legislation which preceded the French Revolution, in M. Laboulaye’s 
‘Histoire du Droit de Succession des Femmes.’’ Now this 
amination will show us that the imperial legislation, wherever it ha 
remained faithful to the spirit of 1789, constitutes genuine progress. 
M. Ernest Lecoué has very happily defined feudalism as a prison of 
a thousand stories, the last of which was reserved for caughters. 
In restoring to the daughters of centlemen the privilege already 
enjoyed by the daughters of commoners,* the right of inheriting from 
their parents-—in admitting, also, with Justinian, the Emperor of 
Constantinople, equality in the division of family property, the 
Revolution in the most signal manner preferred the principles oi 

Hellenism to the thecries of the barbarian world, which may be 
summed up in these words—no daughters before sons. ‘“ Rejoice, 
beautiful daughters of Caux,’’ said a democratic journal quoted by 
Lairtuillier, ‘‘ you shall be no longer immured in cloisters 
you shall be no longer head servants to your brothers.’’ 











* * Commover’ fathers did not possess the melancholy right of disinheriting. 
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It is true that Napoleon was less favourable to the wife than to 
the daughter. In fact, he attributed to the husband an aristocratic 
authority over his spouse. ‘‘ That a wife may do as she pleases,”’ 
said he, “is not at all in accordance with French ideas.’’* In 
appealing to national as well as to Catholic tradition, the Emperor 
of the French seemed to invoke the past alone, in order to resist the 
powerful influence of 1789. Catholic manners were, 1t is true, 
favourable to his opinions. Saint Monica, whom the author of the 
**Confessions’’ looks on as a model wife, said that—‘‘ It does not 
become servants to resist their masters,’’ and that the marriage- 
contract was, and ought to be, a ‘‘ contract of servitude.’’ Here is the 
genuine spirit of the Church of Rome. The legislation of the middle 
ages expresses it without the least hesitation. ‘‘ Every husband,’’ says 
Beaumanoir, ‘‘ may chastise his wife when she refuses to obey his 
commands, or when she causes him, or when she condradicts him.” 

But can we assert that the Celtic races were adherents to such 
absolutism in its full extent? M. L. A. Martin, who has seriously 
studied this subject in his ‘‘ Histoire Morale de la Guale,’’ enables us 
to reply to this query. He shows us the Gallic women invested 
with sacerdotal functions, sharing in the mysteries of divimation, in 
the performance of sacrifices, and bearing equal rank with the 
Druids. We see them appearing not only in the battle-field, 
applauding the brave and shaming the timorous, but taking part in 
political questions of such a high order that, according to Plutarch, 
“The Gauls were in the habit of consulting their wives on the 
questions of peace and war, and employing them to arrange their 
disputes with their allies.’ It is true that in the domestic circle the 
wife had to forget all ber prerogatives, and obey the absolute master 
who ruled the destinies of the family ; but it is no less certain that 
Napoleon would have been highly offended had Frenchwomen 
claimed those religious and political privileges which Gallic 
theocracy did not refuse to their mothers. 

The Emperor of the French had too much good sense not to com- 
prehend that marital autocracy once accepted must have a counter. 
poise in divorce. Thus, in spite of the unanimous opposition of the 
clergy, he maintains it in the code which bears his name, though 


he shows himself more severe than the law of 1792. This law, 
inspired by the philosophical spirit ot the first ye irs of the i 


tion, recognised, besides Incomp itibilitv of temper. more than the 


1 
vevolu- 
Code Napoléon—viz., insanity, notorious laxity of morals, desertion 
for two years, absence for five, and emigration. The imperial legis- 
lation has retained only ill treatment aud grave injuries, adultery, 
ignominious condemnation, and mutual consent. The law proposed, 


by tardiness and sacrifices. to prevent the abuse which such consent 


rvy *, ° . , % 
* Thibandeau, ** Mémoires sur le Consula 
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‘ie might give rise to. Perseverance in separation for more than a year, 
tic the surrender of half the fortune to the children, and the adjournment 
7? of any new marriage for a period of more than four years, seemed 
Te sufficient restrictness to the legislator. 

ror Napoleon not only maintained the principle of divorce, but he 
ho compelled the clergy to bless his marriage with Maria Louisa, who 


replaced Josephine on the imperial throne. The Catholic priests, 





ae 
ie notwithstanding the antipathy with which divorce seems to inspire 
ot them, even in the present day, could not refuse the author of the 
ye. Concordat what they had so often granted to ‘‘ most Christian”’ kings 
- ; since the reign of Charlemagne. The patron of the Uuiversity of 
lle Paris, the founder of the temporal power of the Popes, had no 
Ws scruples on this point. ‘Therupture of his union with Hermengarde, 
3 the great number of concubines who disputed his heart with five 
9 wives, more or less legitimate, give us by no means an orthodox idea 
ch of the first head of that ‘holy Roman empire’’—‘ which,”’ say 
ly Voltaire, ‘was neither ‘ holy’ nor ‘Roman.’”’ The ‘‘ Vision de 
ne Wettin’’ (825) proves that even his contemporaries themselv 
a] 9 found it difficult to reconcile certain of his acts with the principles 
in which the restorer of the western empire affected to profess. 
he Notwithstanding these protests, the example of the “ modern 
d. David’’ was so contagious that, according to an eminent juriscon- 
n sult, M. Odillon Barrot, ‘‘ the Church has authorised twenty kings 
r, of France to repudiate their wives in order to marry others ;”’ 
e the historv of the eldest sons of the Church “ shows us near! 
Ir many divorced queens, as queens who have died in possession Of thelr 
e crowns.’ Napoleon, who neglected no opportunity of calling Charle- 
or magne his ‘‘ august predecessor,’’ after having had himself crowned, 
t like him, by a pope, considered that the example of the son of 
n Pepin authorised him to demand trom the priests the repeal of hi 
c first marriage. 

I know not how Rome reconciles such proceedings with its real 
¢ doctrines on the indissolu bility of the conjugal bond. Knoug! r 
me to know sand 
2 Arrangements can be made with Heaven.” 
" In Poland, a country essentially Catholic, the priests, havi ) 
power to enforce the decision of the papacy, have never madi \ 
; difficulty about annulling marriage where such was desired. ‘hey 
: thus saved their principles without exposing themselves to cont 
which might have seriously compromised their interests. 
} All the subjects of his majesty the emperor and king did not 
prove themselves so ready to sacrifice their convictions. Am 
, the noble spirits who were exasperated by the attempt to re-establish 
t the despotism of the Cesars, and indignant at the revival of the fatal 






pretensions of the Hapsburgs to universal dominion, the dau 
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the Geneva banker, Necker, held the first rank, by her influence 
and by her talents. Ishall not here relate the life of the author of 
“ Corinne,”’ and of * L’Allemagne,’’ as I know you have read the 
chapter I have devoted to her in ‘‘ Pandore’’ (1865-64). Never- 
theless, I hold it as proved, that Madame Stael was distinguished by 
that comprehension of philosophy, and that political genius, which 
so many writers persist In denying us. 

Her name will henceforth be inseparable from the history of that 
great liberal party, which after long struggles against monarchial 
despotism, Jacobinism, and socialist dictatorship, will ultimately 
assume the direction of affairs throughout all Europe, and will secure 
for modern society the liberty, equality, and order, of which it is so 
justly covetous. 


V. 
FRENCHWOMEN OF THE RESTORATION. 

Abolition of Divorcee—Viscount de Bonald’s Book—Revival of the Reign of Favourites 
—Louis XVIII. and Madame du Cayla—Recollections of a sojourn in Venice— 
The Duchess d ’Angouléme, or the French Bourbons—The “ only Man of the 
Family”—The Duchess de Berry, or the Neap: volit in Bourbons—The Duchess in 
Paris, in Vendée, and in exile—A father-in-law and an uncle—The fall of 
Charles X. and of Alexander X.—Thbe Countess de Chambord—The duchess 
of Parma—The Count and Countess de Montemolin, or the Spanish Bourbons 
—Ferdinard VIL, the Infanta Carlotta, and Queen Maria Christina—The 
Women of the Bourbon Family superior to the Men. 


Doubtless you have often, like myself, heard the Orientals express 
their astonishment at the polemics launched against marriage about 
the beginning of Louis Philippe’s reign—polemics which the first 
and most celebrated novels of Madame Ge POT re Sand so low lly Cl mip 
But their surprise would cease after a more intimate knowledge 
contemporary western history. The restoration, by its attacks on 
the conquests of the Revolution, had paved the way for an mREHEY 
reaction. Even from 1816 it hastened to purse the civil code of 
those wise arrangements which restrained the legislation of divorce, 
and it did not stop at this serious blow to religious peer at this 
insult to French Protestants, ta rte not regard marriage as Indisso- 
luble. Eccentric philosophers, such has Viscount de Bonald, from 
whom we have a work against divorce (‘‘ Du Divorce et de la 


pew 


Socicté Domestique’’ ) pushed the monarchial theory to extremes. 


“Man and woman are not equal,’’ says the viscount, ‘‘and never 
can be.’’ ‘To give you an idea of the opinions of this school, it will 
be sufficient to remark that a son of the viscount, M. Victor de 
Bonald, maintains in an extraordinary book, ‘“ Moise et les 
Géologues,”’ that the Inquisition was right and Galileo wrong, and 
that the earth does not move round thesun. While Louis XVIII. 
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lived, the Catholic party, held in check by a king whom they called 
a ‘‘ Jacobin,’’ was obliged to content itself with the abolition of 
divorce. But under Charles X., who was devoted to the Jesuits, 
they endeavoured to establish the right of primogeniture, and thus 
to deprive daughters of the guarantee which the Code Napoleon 
had granted them in the adoption of the principle of equal division 
of property. 

Madame de Stael would assuredly have maintained a vigorous 
struggle against the party of absolutism, had she not been carried 
off by a premature death at the beginning of the restoration, on 
the anniversary of the capture of the Bastille (July 14, 1817). 
The partisans of the system which she had combatted all her life, 
had the address to transform into an auxiliary another woman, 
whose life is intimately bound up with the agitations of this epoch. 
Zoe Talon, Countess de Cayla, was not long in occupying the fore- 
most rank at the court of the ‘‘ most christian’’ king, and the charm 
of her physiognomy, the attractions of her conversation, the spright- 
liness of her character, and her quick appreciation of social pro- 
prieties, exercised such a powerful influence on the old king’s heart, 
that the Jesuits, recently revived by Pius VII., felt the necessity 
of securing the concurrence of the favourite. It is said that she 
had a great part in the accession of MM. de Villéle and de Corbiére 
to public affairs, and that she managed to overcome the king’s dis- 
taste for his brother’s protégés. In fact, Louis XVIII., was by no 
means a stranger to the opinions of his time. Nourished in the 
ideas of the Encyclopédists, accustomed during his exile to see 
England attribute her greatness to her liberties, he might perhaps 
in other circumstances have reconciled the elder branch of the 
Bourbons with the French Revolution. But the spiritual friend of 
Madame du Cayla,* was surrounded by a party whose august ruins 
I have had the privilege of contemplating at Venice. I have con- 
tinually before my eyes the austere figure of the Duchess d’ Angou- 
léme, as I saw her at a private representation at the Duchess de 
Berry’s. This princess, whom Napoleon called ‘ the only man of 
her family,’’ seemed to possess an inflexible character. In 1815, 
the grand-daughter of ‘‘ King’’ Maria-Theresa attempted to defend 
Bordeaux against Napoleon’s partisans, and her intrepid conduct 
ought to have made her two uncles blush for themselves. We know 
that they showed little energy during the time of the Revolution, 
and that on Napoleon’s return they hastened to seek an asylum in 
the ranks of the soldiers of the allies. 

Notwithstanding the esteem in which bravery is held by the 
French people, it seems that the duchess never became popular. 
Her excessive devoutness gave rise to the supposition that she had 


* See the memuvirs of the Duc de la Rochefoucauwld-Doudeauville. 
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a weak mind, and that she belonged entirely to the Jesuits, who 
were then labouring to undo the monarchy by their turbulence and 
absurd projects. Moreover, I have always fancied that the melan- 
choly shadow on her countenance inclined France to the belief that 
she would never forgive her the mournful scenes of the Reign of 
Terror. Her understanding, it is true, was not sufficiently en- 
lightened to comprehend that such scenes can take place only in 
countries where the masses have been brutalised by a long course 
of despotism, and that bad governments are chiefly responsible for 
them. Unfortunately, souls which are called pious are all the more 
stubbornly rancorous, inasmuch as they set no store by the laws of 
history, and imagine, when labouring to avenge their wrongs, that 
they are defending the cause of heaven itself. 

The Duchess de Berry, a Neopolitan princess, was connected, 
like her deceased sister-in-law, with the Bourbon family, through 
her father Francis I., and also with the house of Lorraine through 
her mother, a daughter of the Emperor Leopold II. But she pre- 
sented the most curious contrast to the “ queen,’’ as the Duchess 
d’Angouléme was called at the Palazzo Vendramine, inhabited by 
the Duchess de Berry. We know how petulant are the women of 
southern Italy. The Parisians willingly overlooked this vivacity 
in the Duc de Berry’s wife; it was less at variance with their cha- 
racter than the formality of the Duchess d’Angouléme, or the de- 
voutness of her father-in-law (Monsieur, afterwards Charles X.). 
Although, as is usual in Italy, her education had been much neg- 
lected, she was gifted with the quick apprehension of her native 
land, was frank and gentle, of a confiding disposition, and when she 
was young, though not beautiful, she is said to have been graceful 
and charming. No sooner had she arrived at Marseilles (May, 1816) 
than she won the heart of the Provengals by a very happy phrase. 
The Duc de Lévis was about to congratulate her in Italian—‘‘ In 
Freneh,’’ said she, ‘fin French, I know no other language !”’ Like 
her, the duke loved the arts, and in the absence of very lively aftec- 
tion, these similar tastes created a certain degree of intimacy be- 
tween the husband and wife. Though patroness of the rising 
Theatre of the Gymnase, afterwards Madame’s Theatre, where 
Scribe achieved such success, the duchess did not forget either her 
theatre or her favourite author in Venice, and she once wished me 
to undertake the character of Za Marraine. Some literary men 
received from her as much encouragement as artists. As to the 
tradesmen of the capital, as she bought a great deal and always 
paid punctu: ally, they looked on her as their providence. Her fre- 
quent journeys to Dieppe, her visits to Mont Dore , and her excur- 
sion to Béarn, the country of her illustrious ancestor, all contributed 
to her popularity. 
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However, it was not long before clouds appeared in this serene 
sky. ‘The duke was assassinated by Louvel (February 13, 1820), 
and in the month of May following, two fanatics endeavoured, by 
frightening the widow, to bring on a premature confinement, in the 
hope of destroying her unborn child. Through all these cruel afflic- 
tions she evidenced the same serenity and the same vigour of mind. 
She obtained pardon from the king for the two men whom the jury 
had condemned to death. Nevertheless, it was to be regretted that she 
shoud have given a ball on the day of the execution of the serjeants 
of La Rochelle. This is, perhaps, the only act of her life which re- 
minds us that she was the daughter of Francis I. and the sister of 
Ferdinand II. , two princes whose memory is justly execrated in Italy. 

Although an Italian, the duchess was not, like her sister-in-law 
and father-in-law, blind to the disgust excited in France by the 
bigotry of the court. She made vain efforts to deprive the Jesuits 
of the education of her son. It was in spite of her that M. Tharin, 
the agent and apologist of the descendants of Loyola, was ap- 
pointed tutor to the Duc de Bordeaux. She succeeded in getting rid 
of him in the beginning of 1830, but the storm was already gathering 
which was once again to drive an improvident dynasty into exile. 

These details are now almost as forgotten as the expedition 
undertaken by the Duchess de Berry to overthrow King Louis 
Philippe. In the memoirs of General Dermoncourt, who suc- 
ceeded in capturing her, thanks to the treachery of a Jew who had 
turned Catholic, we may read the account of the adventurous cam- 
paign of the ‘*‘ Regent Marie Caroline.’’ Like a loyal adversary, 
the general does justice to her courage: “ She is,’’ says the author 
of ‘‘ La Vendée et Madame,’’ “one of those feeble organisations, 
which a breath would seem to blow down, but who, nevertheless, 
fully enjoy their existence only when a tempest is in the air or in 
their heart.’ She gave a striking proof of this energy, when she 
spent thirty-six hours at the back of a chimney, braving the heat 
of the fire, while a prey to anxiety, hunger, and want of sleep. 
When a prisoner, and confined in the Chateau de Blaye, the duchess 
declared (February 22, 1833), the marriage which she had con- 
tracted in Italy with Count Lucchesi-Palli, a Neapolitan diploma- 
tist, afterwards Duca della Grazia (who died in 1864), whom the 
minister Calomarde had banished from Madrid on account of the 
influence which he exercised over Queen Christina, the duchess’s 
sister. ‘The count was going to the Hague, there to fulfil the duties 
of ambassador of the ‘I'wo Sicilies, when he met, it is said, the 
daughter-in-law of Charles X., who consented to contract a mor- 
ganatic marriage with him. Neither by his genius, nor by the 
distinction of his manners, did he appear to me suited for the 
romantic part he had played in Madrid and in Massa. Besides, the 
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duchess herself, with years and misfortunes, had partly resumed 
Neapolitan habits. If it was difficult to recognise in her the pat- 
roness of the Gymnase, the Chatelaine of Rosny, the hostess of the 
Pavillon Marsan, and the friend of Chateaubriand and Berryer, she 
had preserved a benevolence in which treason and misfortune had 
worked no change. I have often seen her with my mother, not 
only on public occasions, but also in private. She conversed more 
willingly on artistic or purely literary questions than on any other 
subject. I do not recollect her ever having spoken a word about 
her celebrated expedition in France. She confined herself to allusions 
to the wretches who in our days spare no one, allusions all the more 
natural as the weak Abdul-Medjid bad just profited by the faults of 
Alexander Ghika—faults which impartiality will not allow me to 
dispute—to hurl him from the throne of Wallachia, and to render 
still more precarious the sufficiently deplorable situation of that 
unhappy country. ‘‘ Ah,”’ said I to myself, ‘‘if an energetic 
patriot, if Gregory Ghika, the invincible prince of Moldavia, or 
Gregory IV. the Restorer, had then reigned at Bucharest, the crown 
of Michael the Brave would not have become the plaything of the 
degenerate statesmen and despots of Stamboul !”’ 

I saw much more clearly than those around me how difficult it 
In certain cases, to arrest the progress of revolutions, and I 


1S, 
understood how the infatuation of the Ghika Alexander X. was not 
without its parallel in the obstinacy of Charles X. It appears that 
the duchess likewise had similar ideas with respect to her father-in- 
law, and no one is now ignorant that she would have much preferred 
the intelligent royalism of a Berryer and a Chateaubriand to the 
counsels of the Prince de Polignac and the Jesuits. 

At St. Cloud, during the days of July, she made representations 
to the king, which were not listened to, men thinking it beneath 
them to lend their ear to the advice of a woman who meddled with 
such questions. The “ae vers which she afterwards acy in 
the south of France and in La Vendée, the trials which she bore 
with the cheerfulness and COUTALC of a daughter of Henry PE ss 
were the less pleasing to the author of the ‘‘ Ordonnances’”’ from 
the fact that, owing to his excessive prudence in the first civil war, 
he had merited the severest strictures which a man of Charette’s 
stamp could pass OL & prince whom he considered destitute of cour- 
age. Consequently it was not without much difficulty that the 
Duchess de Berry obtained pardon for her fool-hardiness. She was 
deprived of all authority over her son, who passed from the hands 
of the old king into those of the son of Charles X., and finally into 
those of the Duchess d’ Angouléme. 

At this epoch (1847) Charles X.and the Duke d’Angouléme 
were dead, the Duke de Bordeaux was married, and, if we may 
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judge by certain manifestoes—for instance, ‘‘ la Politique Royale’’— 
the heir of the elder branch of the Bourbons had at last discovered 
that the comparatively moderate opinions of his mother were more 
valuable than the dreams of the Absolutists, thanks to whom he 
had lost that crown, which has been called ‘‘ the finest next to that 
of heaven.’’ But the Count de Chambord—by such name he was 
already known—having no children, all thought of the future is 
now forbidden to the few partisans of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. Besides, I frankly avow that the Countess de Cham- 
bord appeared to me, of all princesses, the least suited to render a 
restoration popular. Maria Theresa, an Austrian archduchess, was 
the daughter of Francis IV., Duke of Modena and Reggio, and 
sister of Francis V., two tyrants, whose very names are detested 
throughout liberal Italy. The rapacious Francis V., the worthy 
son of the executioner of Menotti and Ricci, has, in our time, been 
obliged to take refuge in Austria from the just anger of his subjects. 
I shail be very careful not to attribute all the ideas of her father 
and brother to the Countess of Chambord. The example of the 
Duchess de Berry proves that an intelligent and benevolent woman 
is not necessarily a slave to the opinions of her connections. I shall 
content myself with stating, that not only is the Countess de Cham- 
bord not beautiful, but she even wants that species of charm of 
which all plain-looking women are not destitute. 

The Count de Chambord’s sister was married in the autumn of 
1845. ‘This young princess, whom I saw at her mother’s, had a 
very beautiful head, although it was too large and too near her 
shoulders. I have heard it said that she derived this conformation 
from her unfortunate father. Few women have bad a more tragic 
destiny than the duchess of Parma. After the assassination of the 
Duke de Berry, she was obliged to fly before the victors of July. 
Later, she saw her mother a prisoner in the hands of the younger 
branch, and her father replaced by a man of by no means illustrious 
origin. When she married a member of her own family (Charles 
ITI., Duke of Parma and Placentia), it might have been supposed 
that she would have seen the end of her misfortunes in that princi- 
pality. But her husband treated her no better than he did his 
subjects. The beginning of Charles’s reign had been signalised by 
one of those Austrian occupations so justly detested by the Italians, 
by punishments, and even the odious lash had been used on those 
who had the misfortune to displease the duke. Ruled by Ward, 
the Englishman, he became so detested by his subjects and by the 
whole of Italy, that when he perished by the assassin’s hand (March, 
1854), not a tear was shed over his premature death. The duchess, 
assuming the regency in the name of her son, Robert I., at first 
signalised herself by wise measures. She reduced the civil list 
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from 1,£00,000 to 600,000 livres; she disbanded two-thirds of the 


army, whose maintenance was exceedingly burthensome to this 
little state ; she revised the laws, and reopened many educational 
establishments which had been closed by her husband ; finally, she 
replaced Baron Ward by ministers more agreeable to her son’s 
subjects. But the deceased duke had rendered his family so un- 
popular by his cruelty and imbecility, that the reforms carried out 
by the duchess did not reassure the minds of the people. She 
found herself in a similar position to her great-grandfather, Louis 
XVI., when he succeeded a prince whose incapacity, corruption, 
and negligence had driven the French monarchy to the edge of the 
abyss. Sovereigns are liable to expiate the faults of their pre- 
decessors as well as their own errors. Moreover, the duchess, on a 
very critical occasion, was so imprudent as to show a severity which 
obliterated from the minds of her people all recollection of the 
beginning of her reign. An insurrection, provoked by the 
Mazzinians, having broken out, the Duchess of Parma—such, at 
least, is the account in the ‘‘ Frauen der Zeit,’’ much less favour- 
able to the duchess than the article in the ‘‘ Debats’’ (4th April, 
1864), by M. Cuvillier Fleury—was again delivered over to the 
wretched instruments employed by the deceased duke. ‘Thus she 
had lost all popularity, when the national movement of 1859-60 
obliged her again to tread the path of exile with her four children. 
She took up her residence on Helvetic soil about the time when I 
was preparing to set out for Greece, and the Swiss used to remark 
that she omitted ho opportunity of congratulating them on the 
peace and prosperity they enjoyed. Is it not possible that, after so 
many aftlictions—atter having seen her father and husband perish by 
the dagger—the duchess may have esteemed herself almost happy, 
living in a country where the excesses of an arbitrary power do not 
continually expose the lives of the depositaries of authority to 
danger? She died at Venice in the beginning of 1864. 

Have you not remarked how vastly superior the women are to 
the men, in this French branch of the Bourbons? Recal the 
courage of the Duchess d’Angouléme in 1815, the energy with 
which the Duchess de Berry: fought in La Vendee, and compare this 
conduct with the weakness exhibited by the brothers of Louis XVI. 
in all the decisive moments of their lives. The Count de Chambe rd 
would probably now be constitutional King of France, if his mother 
had been regent in July, 1830. As tor his sister, who would 
venture to class her with her husband, Charles ill. ? 

The Spanish Bourbens, who also resided in Venice, indulged 
hopes which seemed to have a better foundation than the illusions of 
their exiled relatives of France. One party, supported by all the 
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absolute governments, and which had counted in its ranks the 
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powerful clergy of the Iberian Peninsula, and chiefs such as Zuma- 
al lacarreguy and Cabrera, seemed to be in a position to renew the 
i struggle against Isabella IT. and constitutional government. In 
oe 1844, Don Carlos, whom his partisans called Charles V., abdicated 
* in favour of his eldest son, who, while expecting his re-establish- 
wit ment on the throne of Spain and the Indies, bore the modest name 
- of Count de Montemolin. The future Charles VI. had married 
he Marie Caroline Ferdinande, step-sister of the Duchess de Berry. 
se The Countess de Montemolin, who died at Trieste in 1861, a few 
: . hours after her husband, was not agreeable, and did not appear very 
™ intelligent. Moreover, the deafness wherewith she was affected 
- perhaps contributed to that expression which I always observed in 
” her. The count had a more active and intelligent appearance. He 
= made many attempts to reinstate the apostolic party in Spain. 
‘ Taken in one of these insurrections, he renounced the rights which 
= he had arrogated to himself in favour of Isabella II. 
" The Spanish Bourbons in Venice manifested great irritation at 
4 the recollection of the Infanta Carlotta and Maria Christina’s pro- 
| 7 ceedings—both, as well as the Countess de Montemolin, daughters 
- of Francis I. of Naples, by his second wife, Maria Isabella of Spain. 
cm It is certain that these two princesses, vaguely comprehending, like 
their sister the Duchess de Berry, that absolutism had seen its day, 
3 have powerfully contributed to the regeneration of Spain. Although 
7 Maria Christina may not have had the energy of the Duchess 
” d’Angouléme, although the Infanta Carlotta may not have 
- observed the condition of minds as closely as the friend of Chateau- 
a briand, exceptional circumstances have allowed them to play a much 
y more important part. 
Ys Doubtless neither the Infanta Carlotta nor the Regent Maria 
és Christina can be placed by the side of those celebrated women who 
“ influenced the age in which they lived. No one would think of 
comparing them to Elizabeth of England, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
. or Catherine of Russia. But if we attempt a parallel between 
. Carlotta and her sister, and the Spanish princes of the same epoch, 
. the advantage will assuredly rest with the princesses. We must 
7 not forget in what state the imbecile Charles IV. and the fanatic 
4 Ferdinand VII. had left the country of Cervantes and of Maria de 
i Pacheco. With the arrival of Carlotta at Ferdinand’s court a new 
r era began. Shame was felt for the patric ; and the cities which 
had gloriously struggled against Napoleon I., because they were 
reproached with combining love of liberty with love of Spain. A 
. son having been born to Carlotta in 1822, she wished him to bear 
‘ the title of Duke of Cadiz, the name of the town which had been 
: the cradle of the constitution of 1812, and of the insurrection of 





1820. Beautiful, ardent, imperious, she was indignant at the 
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obscurity to which she was condemned by the politics of the 
monkish and absolutist party. But after her sister, Maria 
Christina, had married Ferdinand VII. and had given him a 
daughter, she was possessed with but one idea, the abolition of the 
Salic law introduced into Spain by the Bourbons, and contrary to 
all the traditions of a country which gloried in having given birth 
to Blanche of Castille and Isabella I. But in abolishing the change 
in the order of succession, arbitrarily introduced by Philip Wiss 
Ferdinand estranged from the throne the ignorant and narrow- 
minded prince who was the hope of the convents and of the party of 
retrogression. The priests threatened the king with perdition ; the 
ambassadors of the absolute covernments—and they were nearly all 
absolute then—intrigued against the infanta; the queen herself 
hesitated, and became frightened. Nothing disturbed Carlotta, who 
already thought she had paved the way for one of her sons sharing 
the throne of Isabella, a project which was realised on the day when 
the queen married Don Francis d’ Assisi. Thanks to her, Ferdinand 
died without having repealed the laws on which depended the future 
of constitutional Spain. In fact, although the regent, Maria 
Christina, had not a very strong relish for liberal ideas, the 
unanimity with which the entire absolutist party pronounced for 
Don Carlos, obliged her to turn towards the liberals, and to grant a 
constitution, the ** Estatuto Real’’ ot loth April, LSo-4. 


, . . . " rT) . ‘* , 
Some day I shall give vou an account of the ‘* Renaissance’”’ of 
’ ? } 7 
Spain under the sceptre of a woman. 
FRENCHWOMEN UNDER THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Energetic part of Mademoiselle Adelaide d’Orléans in two Revolutions—The Egeria 
of the King of the French—The Regency is taken from Wom Conservative 
Fivaro—Constitutional Monarchy dying with Madeiois Adelaide— Louise 
d’Ork ans, Wueen ol the Belgians—Princess Marie d’Oriéans, l'uchess of Wur- 


te:oberg— Duchess Helene d Orléans—Intervention of Women in Pvelitics— 
Madauie (. Sand 1n the ach Revue des Deu : M ndes ’— AY i me Kr. dt Clirardin 
and Macvame D. Stern in the ‘** Presse’—Appearance of Saint-Simonianism in 


rt 

Novels—"“ Indiana” and “* Valentine”—Socialist Novels of Madame G. Sand— 
Origin of French Socialism—Fourierism—'lhe part ass i to Woman by 
Charles Fourier—The *‘ Free Woman”—Marriage in the Seventh Period —Saint- 
Simovlanism—Manitesto of October Ist, 1830— Divisions Salnt-Simonians 
on the question of Marriag MM. Enfantin and Bazard—M. Enta s Procla- 
mation to his “dear children”—End of the Saint-Si iing—The 
Salnt-Simonian Women—Adventures of Claire Démar— M develop- 
ment of Fourlerism~M. Considerant and the ** Démoct ifique "— Made- 
moiselle Gatti de Gamond—Flora Tristan’s Preachings—k 1 in the bosom 
of Communism iu favour of Marriage—A Schism in Icaria 


, 


The faults of Charles X. having rendered a change of dynasty 


inevitable, the members of the Chamber of Deputies, instead of 
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appealing to universal suffrage, as was their bounden duty in 


E accordance with the principle of national sovereignty, offered the 
i“ crown to the chief of the younger branch of the Bourbons. It is 
a believed that, on this solemn occasion, two women, who had equal 
” claims to the confidence of the Duke d’Orleans, gave him very 


h different advice. The duchess, a daughter of Ferdinand I., King of 
the Two Sicilies, and Maria Caroline, an Austrian archduchess, is 


aunt to the Duchess de Berri and to Queen Maria Christina of 
. Spain. Devout and timorous, she would, it is said, have preferred 
f that her husband should have recognised Henry V.; but Louis 


. Philippe’s sister, the daughter of the member of the National Con- 
Yl vention, ‘‘ iealite,”’ had other ideas. Entrusted, as well as her 
brothers, to the care of Madame de Genlis, who had contributed so 
: much to turn her pupils’ father against the court, she had shared 
; the destinies of the soldier patriot of Jemappes and Valmy trom the 
first outbreak of the revolution. Of a resolute and energetic 
character, she did not quit France until the time arrived when it 
was no longer possible for a princess of the blood to remain without 
risking her head. She had so excited the hatred of the partisans of 
absolute power, 
an attempt at assassination. ‘The troubles and insults of every 
kind she had to undergo during the emigration had so little effect in 


that on reaching Schaffhausen she was exposed to 


modifying her opinions, that no sooner had she returned to France 
(in 1817), than she began to fill her sa/on with the celebrities of 
the liberal party. 

The year 1830 opened a wider career for her activity. When 
M. Thiers went to Neuilly, on the 29th July, 1830, to offer her 
brother the crown of France, Mademoiselle d’Orleans took upon 
herself to overcome the hesitation of the duke, and persuaded him. 
to accept it promptly. From that great event until her death she 
exercised such influence on the mind of the King of the French, 
that she was cailed his ‘* Egeria.’’ ‘The public voice affirmed that 
She alone could temper the obstinacy of Louis Philippe—an 
obstinacy which increased with age, and which was a source of 
uneasiness for the Duke and Duchess d’Orleans, the Prince de 
Joinville, and the most enlightened members of the dynasty. 
Doubtless the king often consulted his sister, but he did not always 
attach sufficient importance to her advice. I can hardly believe 
that a princess so capable of governing could have approved the 
strange act which deprived the Duchess d’Orleans of the regency, 
to transfer it to the least popular prince of the dynasty. Be that 
as it may, when Mademoiselle d’Orleans died, on the 3lst 
December, 1847, her brother fell into a state of depression which 
was of evilomen. His infatuation became such, that after having 
—in spite of M. Thiers’ warning—shared M. Guizot’s imprudent 
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sympathies for the Swiss Sonderband,* in a question totally devoid 
of importance for the future of his house (parliamentary reform) he 
foolishly alienated from himself the powerful bourgeoisie of Paris. 
That he might not appear to yield, Louis Philippe, in the first two 
months of 1848, compromised the reputation for wisdom which a 
long and prosperous reign had earned for him. 

Two daughters of the King of the French have left excellent 
reputations behind them. When I visited Belgium in 1855, every- 
one there was still speaking of the qualities of Queen Louise, who, 
in common with her husband, had understood how to gain the heart 
of a people, by far the greater part of which is eminently liberal. 
Louise d’Orleans was not long in following her father to the tomb 
(1850). Her sister Marie had preceded her: she died at Pisa, in 
1839. Doubtless you know the statue of Joan of Arc in the 
museum at Versailles, which has been rendered popular by 
numerous copies. Having become a distinguished sculptress, Marie 
d’Orleans married the Duke of Wurtemberg, in 1837. 

Later, died also (May, 1858), on foreign soil, in England, the 
worthy sister-in-law of Marie d’Orleans. As it is not my purpose 
in this letter to enter on the subject of women of Germanic origin, I 
refer you to to the work entitled ‘‘ Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans’’ 
(Paris: M. Levy). But I cannot retrain trom bringing to your 
recollection the courage displayed in 1848 by her whom the old 
king had deprived of the regency. ‘The Chambers, it must be 
acknowledved, had comm ided without repughahce in ra} decision 
which M. de Lamartine had opposed, without a chance of success, in 
the Chamber of Deputies. By this notable rupture with every 
chivalric tradition, the Jourgeoisze, disciples oi Montesquieu, after 
having with praiseworthy obstinacy fought the nobility and clergy 
with the principles of liberty and equality, seemed desirous of 
applying the theories of the worthy Chrysale to the Frenchwomen of 
the nineteenth century :— 

‘“ Nos péres, sur ce point, étaient gens bien sensés, 
Qui disaient qu’une femme en sait toujours assez.” 

When Figaro became a peer of France, a deputy or minister, he 
forgot the ‘‘ generous illusions’’ of 1784. The Code Napoleon, 
corrected by the men of the Zerreur blanche, seemed to him an 
irreproachable work, and with an extraordinary lack of foresight he 
laboured to render hostile to his interests that half of the nation 
whose influence, though impe rceptble, is none the less powerful. 
Thus he disposed the women either to turn towards the defenders of 
the past or to lend an ear to doctrines the p pularit ty whereof he 
was tar trom suspecting, and which acted SO powertully on the 
adversaries of the monarchy. In fact, public opinion was far from 








® These tacts are stated in “ La Suisse Allemande.”’ 
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obeying the same tendencies which decided the king and the 
Chambers to deprive the Duchess d’Orleans of the regency. Never, 
at any epoch, did the enlightened public so willingly see women 
take part in the grand questions which agitated every mind. Since 
1830, the most important organs of the press, the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,”’ to which Madame G. Sand (Aurore Dupin, Baroness 
Dudevant) was a diligent contributor, the ‘“ Presse,’’ which was 
proud of Madame Emile de Girardin (Delphine Gay), and in the 
feuilleton of which were to be found the contributions of Madame 
Daniel Stern (Marie de Flavigny, Countess d’Agoult), had been 
eager to prove that, in their eyes, the Salic law, amended by the 
three powers, lost ground every day in the “republic of letters.”’ 
It was natural that women should profit by their position to discuss 
the condition of their sex. If Madame de Girardin never showed 
much zeal in applying herself to these delicate questions, it was not 
so with women who, by assuming the names of men—an ill-advised 
idea, in my opinion—wished it to be understood that they intended 
no longer to rest satisfied in the position of minors. 

‘*Tndiana,’’ “ Valentine,’ and ‘“ Leila,’’ which appeared about 
the beginning of the reign (1832-33), boldly announced that the 
controversy of the Fourierists and the Saint-Simonians against 
marriage would not be confined to the conventicles of the Socialist 
sects. In her first novels Madame Sand has revealed herself as a 
thorough artist, and no one, you know, will now deny her a first 
rank in the literature of her country. However, there is not the 
same unanimity in the appreciation of her theories; and, for my 
part, I confess that the communism of the ‘‘ Compagnon du Tour de 
France’’ does not appear to me more capable of defence than the 
theology of ‘‘Spiridion’’ or the morality of “* Horace.”’ 

‘The dogmatism of Madame Sand,’’ remarks a writer in the 
“ Presse,’’ in 1863, ‘‘is open to all the objections which are made 
to Catholic creeds.’’ It seems to me that a more prolonged exami- 
nation of the history of humanity would have made her more chary 
of rash assertions. An attentive study of religions and philosophies 
would have shown her that the ideas of a God-universe, metempsy- 
chosis, government by the community at large, abolition of 
marriage, etc., instead of being considered as the final stage of pro- 
gress, would send back the human race to that age of infancy which 
myths alone can call a ‘* golden age.”’ 

But we should form a very exaggerated idea of the importance 
of the novel, if we thought to make Madame Sand alone responsible 
for the errors of this epoch. The novel is generally limited to 
popularise the ideas which engross contemporary thinkers. ‘To 
thoroughly understand “Indiana’’ and ‘‘ Valentine’? we should 


vorloen them, in imagination, in the midst of that world of thought 
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which witnessed their birth. Now this world was deeply moved by 
the propaganda of the Saint-Simonians and the Fourierists. 

The Socialist sects, as has often been repeated, have no inten- 
tion of casting odium on the movement of July, the result of a 
revolution essentially liberal. They existed before it, and they have 
only profited by the freedom of discussion which it granted to all 
opinions. Socialism is a reaction against imperial absolutism, and 
a revenge of the Ideologists against a compression which became 
more intolerable every year. Charles Fourier published the famous 
‘¢Théorie des Quatre Mouvements’’ in 1808. —__ His other writings 
appeared under the restoration. His doctrines are well known, 

‘hen, with the assistance of his disciples, he founded the ‘‘ Phalan- 
stére’’ in 1832. A year afterwards, Mademoiselle Zoé Gatti de 
Gamond, a French lady born in Belgiwm, published at Brussels her 
‘¢ Lettres sur la Condition des Femmes au XIXe. Siecle,’’ which 
had first appeared in the *‘ Revue Encyclopedique. 

Saint-Simonianism derived its birth from the same causes, and 
at the same time, as Fourierism. In fact, the “‘ Introduction aux 
Travaux Scientifiques du X1Xe. Siécle,’’ appeared in 1808, and 
the ‘‘ Nouvelle Encyclopédie’? in 1810. Count Henri de Saint- 
Simon, of the noble family of the Counts de Vermandois, continued 
the publication of his works under the restoration. The celebrated 
reformer died in the arms ot his disciples, in May, 1825, and Madame 
Joséphine Lebassu published ** La Saint-Simonienne ’’ in 1833. 
Thus the year 1835 witnessed the appearance of the ‘“ Lettres’’ of 
Mademoiselle Gatti, ‘‘ La Saint-Simonienne,’’ ‘‘ Valentine,’’ and 
“Tndiana.”’ Madame G. Sand might have said, with Dr. Strauss, 
that she was not an ‘‘ isolated wave.’”’ 

Saint-Simonianism and Fourierism have a common point of 
departure. But little disposed to share the views of a sovereign 
(Napoleon) who considered the re-establishment of the Romish 
hierarchy as one of his greatest successes, Fourier and Saint Simon 
looked with an unfavourable eye on any restoration of middle-age 
institutions. The former labours, with singular ardour, to throw 
odium and ridicule on Catholic society and Catholic morality. 
His furious polemics, very often incisive and witty, do not give us 
the most favourable view of that Church which claims for herself 
alone the epithet of ‘‘ holy ;’’ and none but the prejudiced will deny 
his powers of observation. In fact, Fourier proves very clearly that 
the mystical doctrine preached by the primitive Christians has 
degenerated into a strait-laced absolutism, which represses the most 
legitimate tendencies of human nature. But as excess of any kind 
always induces reaction in the opposite direction, so, out of hatred 
to the monkish mysticism which condemns the ‘‘ sensuality of a 
flower,’’ he is inclined to reinstate all the instincts, like J. J. 
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Rousseau, to exhibit man as a being essentially good, and, like the 
philosopher of Geneva, to throw the responsibility of the follies, the 
errors, and the vices of humanity on the evil constitution of society. 
To obtain an idea of this theory you have no occasion to read the 
Fourierian manifestoes. You need only recal to mind “ Les 
Mystéres de Paris’? and “ Le Juif Errant’’ of Eugéne Sue. The 
author of ‘‘ La Vigie de Koat-Ven,’’ an absolutist and Catholic in 
his first novels, became enamoured with the doctrines of Charles 
Fourier. It seemed to him that by taking the utmost advantage of 
the bent of each individual’s genius—for instance, appointing a 
man who had sanguinary tastes to the supervision of an abattoir— 
the world might be transformed into a terrestrial paradise. Unfor- 
tunately, the complications of the question escaped his enthusiastic 
imagination, Fourierism being absolutely incapable of realising the 
wonders conceived by the ingenuous novelist. 

The feature of these Utopias to which I desire to call your 
attention, is the part assigned to woman. In Catholic society the 
vices of men are treated (I do not say theoretically, but practi- 
cally) with extreme indulgence, with both law and opinion call 
every transgression of woman a crime. Fourier admits none of 
these distinctions. Like Plato in his “ Republic,’’ he makes no 
difference between man and woman. While he allows the “ stronger 
sex ’’ liberty he does not show himself more severe to the ‘‘ weaker 
sex.’’ I will go further, and say that those epithets would imply 
moral, political, and social inequality between the sexes, would give 
an incorrect idea of his view of the subject. The reinstatement of 
woman in the plentitude of the rights which he grants her, consti- 
tutes the.‘‘ emancipation ’’ of her whom we may henceforth cali the 
‘*free woman.”’ 

The word “‘ emancipation,’’ so often repeated and so often ridi- 
culed is unfortunately very obscure. Is it meant to be said that 
woman has remained a ‘“* slave,”’ or at least in x serfdom ?”’ It 
Fourier, and the women who have adopted his ideas, had seen as 
much of “serfdom’’ as I have, they would be very careful how 
they applied such a strong term to the condition of woman in the 
West. She is treated as a minor, it is perfectly true, and the act 
whereby a minor is released from guardianship is called emancipa- 
tion. But is not the employment of a word with three such differ- 
ent significations most inconvenient ? 

However, even if ‘‘serfdom’’ were in question, is the substitute 
suggested the best means of securing her independence and her 
dignity ? Ts it not, on the contrary, delivermg her up to the 
most cruel of servitudes, obedience to unrestrained passions, which 
are as fatal to the liberty of a people as of an individual? How 
could license, encouraged by despotic powers in all ages, be for our 
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species, and for our sex in particular, an infallible means of regene- 
ration? Doubtless you remember Pulcherie in “ Leila?’ Is it 
credible that women of that stamp of character would really be 
capable of labouring for the progress of humanity ? 

A curious passage in the ‘ Quatres Mouvements’”’ of Fourier 
(pp. 169-70, 188) shows clearly that I do not exaggerate the con- 
sequences of his Utopias. He is treating of marriage in the seventh 
period, consequently realizable immediately. 


The ‘‘ liberty of love,’’ now springing up, transforms most of 


++ 


our vices into virtues, as it makes vices of most of our ‘‘ courtesies.”’ 
A real hierarchy is established in ‘‘ unions of love.”’ 

The three principal ranks of this hierarchy are :— 

Male favourities, and female favourites by right. 

Male and female generators. 

Husbands and wives. 

The last should have at least two children. 

Yuu will probably be inclined to believe that these grades suc- 
ceed each other. Nothing of the kind. Simple ‘‘ possessors,’’ adds 
Fourier, seriously, ‘‘ are nothing in the eye of the law.”’ 

Such, doubtless, are not the opinions of all Fourier’s disciples. 
As they see in him only a philosopher, and not one who speaks by 
revelation, they are at liberty to choose amongst his ideas. The 
Saint-Simonians had still greater facilities for rejecting certain con- 
ceptions adopted by a fraction of their school. In fact, the author 
of “Le Nouveau Christianisme’’ would never have adopted the 
libertine eccentricities of ‘‘ Les Quatre Mouvements;’’ after his 
decease, as amongst the disciples of Hegel, a Right, Centre, and 
Left were formed, but the Right could not be held responsible for 
all the ideas of the Left. The stage was first occupied by the more 
moderate section. They all felt the necessity of cation in dealing 
with a powertul bourgeoisie already offended by their sermons and 
exasperated by the witty attacks of Henri Monier (‘‘ Scénes Popu- 
laires,’’ 1830). Accordingly, they at first displayed no hostility 
against marriage. ‘The Right even succeeded in publishing a mani- 
festo (Ist Oct., 1830), part of which is particularly interesting. 

The Saint-Simonians acknowledge that they hold ‘‘ special ”’ 
views respecting the future of property and the future of women, 
which, they say, are a consequence of their religious and social 
system. They reject Communism. The end they propose to at- 
tain is the abolition of inheritance. The citizen has no right to 
expect comfort and wealth but by the labour of his own hands. 


They allow neither community of property nor community of 


women. ‘They want merely to complete the work of Christianity. 
‘fey: 7 J 
The Gospel has treed woman from slavery. but condemned her to 
subordinaticu. Every.yhere throughout Christian Europe she 1s 
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surrounded by civil, political, and religious disabilities. Though 
demanding the ‘definitive enfranchisement,’’ the ‘ complete 
emancipation’’ of woman, they by no means pretend to abolish 
‘the holy law of marriage proclaimed by Christianity.’’ In order 
to add power and inviolability to the conjugal union, they demand 
that the wife shall become the equal of the husband, shall be asso- 
ciated with him in the family, in the state, and in the sanctuary, in 
such a way that the social individual who has hitherto been man 
alone, may henceforth be man and woman. 

‘The religion of Saint-Simon,’’ says the authors of the mani- 
festo, in conclusion, ‘‘ aims only at putting an end to that shameful 
traffic, that legal prostitution, which, under the name of marriage, 
in the present day but too frequently consecrates the monstrous 
union of devotion and egotism, of enlightenment and ignorance, of 
youth and decrepitude.’’ But the unhoped-for success of the Saint- 
Simonian preaching excited the imaginations of the more ardent 
members of the sect. M. Enfantin, who had, it seems, adopted 
more than one Fourierian idea, soon found Bazard’s views on pro- 
letarianism and the condition of woman too tame for him. The 
Saint-Simonian family, after Bazard’s withdrawal, and after some 
rather warm discussions between the two sections (Nov., 1831), 
divided itself into two camps. ‘The opposition,. viz., Madame 
Bazard, the late Jean Reynaud, M. Pierre Leroux, M. Pereire, etc., 
withdrew. M. Enfantin’s camp consisted of Madame Julie Fan- 
fernaut, M. Michel Chevalier, now a senator, M. Felicien David, 
author of ‘‘ Le Desert,’’ whom I knew at Dresden, and saw in 
Vienna, again in “ the world,’ etc. When M. Enfantin was com- 
pletely master of the situation, after the withdrawal of M. Rodrigue, 
who, having first supported him against Bazard, ended by accusing 
him of ‘ religious promiscuousness,’’ he addressed the faithful in a 
proclamation, which leaves no doubt of the causes of his rupture 
with the right. 


“THe SupREME FATHER TO THE SAINT-SIMONIANS. 
“ Dear CHILDREN, 

“ When, in his religious boldness, a man, I, your I‘ather 
—when, I say in my holy audacity I dared to raise my hands against the 
ancient family foundations, I must of necessity have been at first misunder- 
stood, like our glorious and Divine Master. ‘The man to whom God has 
entrusted the mission of summoning woman definitively to the priesthood 
—he who with her and by her is to lay the moral foundations which God 
reserves for the future—has not been able, and ought not to be able, to 
voluntarily endure the bonds of the Christian family. Now this man, I, 
Rodrigue and Bazard, cramped and confined by the ancient family yoke, 
have sought for fifteen months to restrain my religious design.” 
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M. Enfantin, after having explained that these defections, far 
from shaking his courage, had only shown him that the mission of 
the Jew (Olinde Kodrigue), and of the Christian (Bazard), was 
accomplished, announced to his disciples that this was now really 
beginning. Ménilmontant, near Paris, was chosen by the ‘‘ Supreme 
Father,” this Pope of a new theocracy, for the establishment of the 
Saint-Simonian community. It was then that the arm of the law 
intervened. In vain the Father asked to be defended by two ladies, 
his fervent disciples—Cecilé Fournal and Aglae Saint-Hilaire. 
The jury condemned him and his partisans to prison, and the house 
at Ménilmontant was closed. 

The women who took part in the Saint-Simonian movement 
agreed no better than the chiefs of the sect. ‘The ‘‘ Tribune des 
Femmes,’’ founded by Mesdames Angelique and Suzanne in 1831, 
appeared too moderate to the more ardent disciples of Saint-Simon. 
Claire Démar, the champion of the Left, was irritated at the com- 
parative calmness of the ‘‘ Tribune.’’ She published an appeal to 
the people on the enfranchisement of woman, which was followed 
by a posthumous work, in which we find the theories which Pul- 
chérie develops with such vehemence in ‘‘ Lelia.’’ ‘The proclama- 
tion of ‘‘ the law of inconstancy’’ could alone free woman, if we 
are to believe Claire Démar. The duties of a mother hindering 
her from filling any office ‘‘ in accordance with her capacity,’”’ and 
obliging her to submit to man’s protection, “she ought to entrust 
her newly-born infant to the arms of the social mother, the pro- 
fessional nurse.’’ This pretended novelty is one of the laws of 
Plato’s “ Republic.’’ Claire Démar barely survived the dissolution 
of the Saint-Simonian schoo], in August, 1832. She died by her 
own hand in 1833. 

The destiny of Fourierism was more peaceable than that of 
Saint-Simonianism. Immediately on the dispersion of the Saint- 
Simonians, MM. M. Chevalier and Transon, two members of that 
school, joined the standard of Fourier. Many works assisted the pro- 
paganda undertaken by them. Amongst these were ‘‘ Les Paroles 
de la Providence,”’ by Madame Clarisse Vigouroux, and ‘‘ La Des- 
tinée Sociale,’’ by M. Victor Considérant, Fourier’s chief disciple. 
The Phalanstére was founded by the combined efforts of Madame 
Vigouroux, the deputy, M. Baudet-Dulary, and another Fourier- 
ist. 

Instead of seeking the ‘“‘ Woman-Messiah,’’ Fourierism endea- 
voured to remain prudently in the condition of a philosophical and 
economical school. Fearing lest it should be confounded with the 
political associations which were continually threatening the exist- 
ence of the government, it affected the most peaceful conduct. Its 
preaching was successful enough to convert two wealthy individuals 
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—an Englishman named Young, and M. Baudet-Dulary—who 
devoted their fortunes to the foundation of Phalanstére at Conde- 
sur-Vesgre, but the result was not successful enough to give a very 
exalted idea of Fourierism, which, however, continued to be de- 
fended by the Democratie Pacifique, a paper of M. Considérant’s, 
until the reaction which followed 1848. More fortunate than Saint- 
Simon, whose doctrines were gravely compromised by Claire Démar, 
Fourier found in Mademoiselle Gatti de Gamond an interpreter 
whose talent. is not disputed even by the adversaries of socialism. 
The author of “ Fourier et son Systéme’’ (1838), and of “ La 
Réalisation d’une Commune Sociétaire’’? (1840), has ‘so skil- 
fully succeeded in modifying the master’s ideas in the en- 
deavour to reconcile them with a sort of evangelical stoicism, 
that she has presented them in the most enchanting colours.”’ 


These are M. L. Reybaud’s words. The Saint-Simonians 
and the Fourierists were satisfied with proclaiming the equa- 
lity of the sexes. Flora Tristan, a posthumous work of 


whose was published in 1845, entitled ‘‘L’Emancipation de la 
Femme, ou le Testament de la Paria,’’ did not rest satisfied with a 
theory which, nevertheless, appeared rash to most people. She 
belonged, it is said, to the upper class, and the accidents of an 
agitated life had so excited her intellect that she conceived the idea 
of substituting the sovereignty of women for that of men. This 
Utopia was not deduced from anatomy or psychology, but from a 
rather original metaphysical theology. God, who is love supreme 
and sovereign strength, manifests Himself in humanity by women, 
representing love, and by man, the personification of strength. Now 
who would deny the superiority of intelligent love over brute 
streneth? It is probable that Madame Tristan was acquainted with 
the curious works of M. and Mme. Baber, and that the authority of 
the queen bee, who generally rules 200,009 female workers and 
1,600 males, appeared to her the ideal of a good government. 
Unfortunately for her proposition, however, the insect world fur- 
nishes contradictory examples ; and by the side of the royalist bees 
we see the republican ants, whose marvellous industry and warlike 
manners evidently deserve a portion of our esteem. 

No great penetration was needed to perceive that the morality o 
Saint-Simonianism and Fourierism greatly injured the popularity of 
communism. M. Cabet, who took refuge in England from the conse- 
quences of his attacks upon Louis Philippe’s government, found (in 
1834) the representative of communism there held in such con-ide- 
ration, that the employers themselves chose Robert Owen for an 
arbitrator in their difficulties with their workmen. Cabet’s famous 
work, ‘‘ Voyages et Aventures de Lord William Carisdall en Icarie’’ 
(1840), is, in fact, a description of Robert Owen’s Uolonies, New 
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Lanark and New Harmony. Cabet felt the necessity of placing 
Icaria under the protection of our sex, which, in his republic, was 
to share the honours of priesthood with the men. ‘Thus he wrote 
‘*La Femme, son malheureux sort dans la Société Actuelle, son 
bonheur dans la Communauté,’’ a small volume, which in 1847 had 
already gone through six editions. As he eliminated from his theories 
certain communistic opinions of that period, and as he displayed so 
much zeal for marriage that he held celibracy in disgrace, M. Cabat 
was much more successful with the working classes than the Saint- 
Simonians or the Fourierists. However, like Bazard in the Saint- 
Simonian school, be had to struggle against a singularly determined 
Left. L’Humanitaire, a journal of the opposition, reproached him 
with wanting logic and resolution. It affirmed that every true 
communist ought to travel and frequently change his wife, in order 
to avoid thr formation of family attachments, which would infallibly 
end in the re-establishment of detested property. Cabat replied that 
these ideas were perhaps true, but he thought it unseasonable to 
give them prominence. Had they not ‘‘ killed’’ the Saint-Simon- 
lans? Did they not present the ‘‘ appearance’ of immorality? 
Were they not of a nature to terrify the numerous enemies of the 
community ? 

It would appear that the dissenters did not succeed in diminishing 
the credit which Cabet enjoyed with the uneducated masses. His 
journal Le Populaire, and his “ Icarie,’’ rendered his name so dear 
to the lower orders, that when the revolution of February broke out, 
this dreamer, without talent or originality, became a power in Paris. 
The bourgeoisie reaped the fruits of his want of care for the instruc- 
tion of the lower classes, whose ignorance, especially on economical 
subjects, exposes society to disturbances, whose consequences are 
incalculable. 
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GLEANINGS FROM A PARISH REGISTER. 


THE system of registering the births, marriages, and deaths ina 
settled community is one of very great antiquity and importance. 
The first book of the Old Testament affords ample proofs of its being 
known to and practised by the ancients of old, and the works of 
many ancient writers abound with allusions to the same; but the 
modern system of registration, as practised in most European coun- 
tries, is of comparatively recent origin, especially with regard to its 
general uniformity and legal obligations. The precise date when 
varish registers were first introduced into this country, has been much 
disputed, but they became general after 1558, although very few 
of that date are known to be in existence. They were intended to 
serve as a properly attested record of all the births, marriages, and 
deaths within the parish district, every parish having its own regis- 
ter, provided for that especial purpose. Most of these registers con- 
sisted of narrow oblong books, each containing some twelve to 
twenty leaves, formed, in the earlier cases, of parchment; in the 
later, of paper. Excepting in size, there was little uniformity in 
the manuer in which they were kept until within the last few years, 
when properly prepared books was ordered to be provided, contain- 
ing ruled spaces for filling up with the various particulars necessary 
for the proper identification of those whose birth, marriage, or death 
might happen to be recorded. It frequently occurred that the keep- 
ing of these registers led to the formation of others, in which parish 
affairs were noted down from time to time as they occurred. Several 
of these are known as the ‘“ constabl<’s accounts,’’ ‘‘ churchwarden’s 
accounts,’’ and so on, and relate more particularly to the details of 
rates or levies raised in the parish, and the manner in which the 
moneys thus obtained were expended. As records of the social 
manners and customs peculiar to the period, they are invaluable, 
many of the entries containing much information of a useful and 
interesting nature. Unfortunately, hundreds of the more ancient 
registers have been destroyed, either through carelessness or ignor- 
ance, a few only escaping to become the treasured prizes of the 
historical student. Such was the case with the registers of Marston 
Trussell, in Northamptonshire. 

Marston Trussell—so named from the Trussell family, who 
anciently had possessions here—is situated about three miles from 
Market Harborough, being almost equidistant from that town and 
the field of Naseby, on which Charles Stuart lost his crown, and 
was compelled to fly, a hopeless fugitive, to Leicester. Some few 
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years ago, the Rev. William Law, the present rector of the parish, 
had his attention directed to an old and dilapidated-looking chest, 
which had remained many years unnoticed and neglected in the 
village church. Desirous of ascertaining the nature of the docu- 
ments traditionally believed to be contained in the musty receptacle, 
Mr. Law caused it to be removed to his rectory, where the contents 
were speedily examined. ‘They proved to consist of old papers, odds 
and ends of rubbish, candle-ends, corks, bits of string, and the like. 
A closer scrutiny showed to Mr. Law that the papers thus rescued 
from impending destruction were the original account-books or 
registers of the various constables, overseers, and churchwardens 
belonging to the parish of Marston Trussell, onl that they extended 
from 1623 to the year 1750. They were in a most excellent state 
of preservation, the handwriting being in some instances as fresh 
and clear as if but recently written. They seem to have remained 
in the parish chest much in the manner in which they were origi- 
nally deposited, the oldest documents lying at the bottom, and those 
of a more modern date being placed at the top—a circumstance 
which tends to account for the preservation of the former, many of 
the latter having been at various times destroyed as waste paper. 
Amongst these papers were some old proclamations of James J. and 
Charles I.; one of those issued by the last-named monarch being 
concerning ‘‘ the effects of certain branches of the statute made in 
Anno 33, Henrici VIII., touching the maintenance of artillerie, and 
the punishment of such as vse vnlawtfull games, to be put in present 
execution, by especiall order from the King’s most excellent 
Majestie.’’ In this proclamation allusion is made to the enact- 
ments passed in the reign of Henry VIII. for the purpose of main- 
taining the ancient custom of ‘‘ archerie and shooting in long bowes 
(whereby, in times past, this nation above others has been most 
famous) ;” and grave complaints are made to the effect that these 
laws were no longer properly regarded, by reason of the increase of 
“unlawful gaming,’’ which ‘‘ was, and yet is, the great decay of 
archerie and shooting, and the cause of corrupting the manners of 
the people.’’ The statute then proceeds to set forth how every male 
person, under the age of fifty-three years, was to provide himself 
with proper bows and arrows, for the use both of himself, his ser- 
vants,and his male children under the age of seventeen; and to 
practise with the same at least once in every yous under pain of 
fine and forfeiture. All kinds of gaming, such as ‘‘ bowling, coyt- 
ing, cloyse, coiles, half bowles, tennis, dicing, table, or carding,”’ 
were strictly prohibited, and the statute forbidding the same was 
‘* to be proclaimed foure times every yeare, and the like to be done 
in all assizes and sessions, and to continue for ever /’’ Did Charles, 
when he promulgated this edict, ever dream of a future time when 
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he himself would attempt to beguile the weary hours of his impris- 
onment at Holdenby, by playing bowls at ‘‘my lord the Earl of 
Sunderland’s seat at Althorp?’’ Perhaps not; for the very same 
statute expressly states that ‘all persons having the yearly value 
of a hundred pownds or above may play at unlawfull games in their 
own houses!’’ Justice was evidently a little one-sided in those 
days, but not much more so than at the present time, when we 
attempt to suppress the betting office, yet quietly tolerate the exist- 
ence of Tattersall’s! 

Turning to the registers themselves, we take up the constable’s 
accounts for the year 1633, and almost the very first entry relates— 
true English fashion—to the levying of a tax upon the parish. 
Indeed, the whole of these accounts are instructive and edifying, as 
showing the mode in which taxes were formerly levied in England, 
the frequency of the levies thus made, and the manner in which the 
sums so collected were usually expended. The entry alluded to 
runs as follows :— 

“ A levie made ye 7th day of Aprill, after 12d. ye yard-land.” 
Similar items occur in rapid succession. Thus :— 

“A levie made ye 29th day of June, after 12d. ye yard-land. Another 
levie made ye 9th day of July, after 12d. ye yard-land, and to pay harves 
[halves] a ye training (of the local militia or train-bands), and to buy 
capons and chickens for ye Kinge.”’ 


(From this and other items it would appear that Charles had a 
strong penchant for poultry). 

“A levie made ye 20th day of July, after 12d. ye yard-land, to hire a 
carte for ye Kinge’s carrige.”’ 

“A levie made ye third of August, after 12d. ye yard-land, to buy a 
loade of old hay for ye Kinge.” 

“A levie made ye 23rd of September, after 20d. ye yard-land, to pay 
quarter-money and other charges.” 

There seems to be some difficulty respecting the precise meaning 
of the term “ yard-land.”” In ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ (3rd series, 
vol. ii., p. 465), a writer states that “ this measure, like the perch, 

ras different in some parts of England from what it was in others. 
At Wimbledon, in Surrey, it equalled fifteen acres ; in some places 
it was twenty, in others thirty, and others as much as forty. In a 
MS. of the abkacy of Malmsbury is the following :—‘ Virgata terre 
continent 24 acres, et 4 virgate constituent unam hidain et quinque 
hide constituent fedum militaire.’ This uncertain quantity 1s 
called, in some old statutes and MSS., a ‘ verge of land.’ ”’ 

A yard was originally the dimensions round the body, till the 
time of Henry I., who ordered it to be the length of his arm. ‘The 
entry of each levy is followed by details of the sums collected, the 
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names of those paying the same, and, in some instances, the names 
of the defaulters. The moneys thus obtained were expended in 
paying the local quota of the King’s taxes, providing necessaries for 
the use of the King and his Court, the relief of the poor, the con- 
stable’s travelling expenses, and a few minor charges. Amongst 
the King’s taxes, the quarter-money and the ship-money obtain a 
due share of prominence; for instance, in 1636 the constable 
writes :— 


“Item.—Spent ye 27th day [of January], when 1 was at Rowell, 
[Rothwell], about ye equall taxing of ye shipp-money, and them that were 
with me, ijs. viijd.” 


Again :— 


“I spent ye first day [of March] at Rowell, ye third time that I was 
called about ye shipp-money, xd.” 


In addition to this revolution-breeding tax, the parishioners of 
Marston Trussell were compelled to contribute largely towards the 
supply of the royal Court with provisions, as shown by the subjoined 
items :— 

* Advanced to the Kinge’s purveyiour for 2 capons, 20d.” 

“* Advanced for 3 young turkies, 3s.” 
“ Advanced for 3 gallons of barley, 7d.” 
* Advanced for 12 pound of butter, 2s.” 
“* Advanced for 8 chickens, 6d.” 

“ Advanced for 36 trusses of hay, 24s., &e.” 

Again :— 

“ Payd for 2 capons for ye Kinge, 2s. 6d.”’ 

“Payd for 3 gallons of barley to feed ye capons, ? 3d.” 

“My deputie spent, when he delivered ye capons at Ilarbrow [Har- 
borough }, 10d.” 

“ Payd for 3 turkies and chickens, 6s.” 


993 


“ My deputie spent, when ye delivered ye same,——. 
Again :— 


“To Joseph Spence, for going with ye Kinge’s carrige to Kingsthorpe 
(near Northampton), 19d.” 

“ Spent, when I went to provide hay for ye Court, 2d.” 

“ For my horse, 2d.” 

“For 12 pound of butter for ye Court, 4s. 6d.” 

“For 8 chickens ye same time, 4s,” 

“ For a capon, providing, }2d.” 

“My deputie spent at Wellingborow [Wellingborough], when he 
delivered ye (same), 13d." 

“For his horse, 2d.” 


The constable appears, for some unknown reason, to have shirked the 
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carrying of the provisions intended for the King, and the continua! 
recurrence of items similar to the foregoing shows that Charles was 
a very expensive neighbour. As the crisis of his reign approached, 
these exactions became heavier and more frequent, and the resources 
of the parishioners must have been seriously impaired by the con- 
tinual strain thus imposed upon them. 

Another source of expense was the relief of the casual poor, 
who, provided with a pass from constable to constable, wandered 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, as indicated by the 
following items :— 


“ Given to a woman with a pass from constable to constable, 2d,” 

“To two poor women and three children, with a pass from constable to 
eonstable, 2d.”’ 

‘To a man, with a pass from constable to constable, 2d.” 
Twopence appears to have been the fixed scale of relief. Sometimes 
the language of the constable is more expressive than polite. 
Thus :— 


* To one big-bellied woman with a pass, 6d.” 
Such coarsely worded entries are, however, exceptional. If these 
registers are trustworthy, Celtic poverty is no effect of modern legis- 
lation ; it existed long before the Act of Union, notwithstanding 
Fenian assertions to the contrary. Thus we read,— 


“To two Irishmen, with a pass from constable to constable, 2d.”’ 


“'lo an Irishman and his wife, with a pass trom constable to con- 
stable, 2d.” 


In perusing these accounts it is curious to note the similarity 
existing between the professional beggar of the present day and 
his prototype, who lived two hundred years ago, in the art of ex- 
citing the compassion of the benevolent. When the Hartley Pit 
catastrophe awakened the sympathies of the nation, the crafty 
mendicant learned to exchange his character of a disabled sailor or 
soldier for that of the unfortunate collier ; and when, a few months 
since, the wail of suffering Lancashire penetrated into the house- 
holds of tho kingdom, the streets were infected with beggars whose 
St. Giles’s twang belied their impudent assumption of the dialect 
spoken by the poor unemployed weavers of the North. 

During the seventeenth century, when wooden buildings were 
extremely common, and conflagrations frequent, it was no unusual 
thing for a well-to-do family to find themselves suddenly rendered 
penniless and homeless from ‘‘ loss by fire.’’ The disastrous effects 
of the conflagrations of this period may be interred from a procla- 
mation of James I., which was found amongst the Marsten ‘Trussell 
rezisters. It is dated 1623, and is to the effect :-— 
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names of those paying the same, and, in some instances, the names 
of the defaulters. The moneys thus obtained were expended in 
paying the local quota of the King’s taxes, providing necessaries for 
the use of the King and his Court, the relief of the poor, the con- 
stable’s travelling expenses, and a few minor charges. Amongst 
the King’s taxes, the quarter-money and the ship-money obtain a 
due share of prominence; for instance, in 1636 the constable 
writes :— 


“Item.—Spent ye 27th day [of January], when ] was at Rowell, 
[Rothwell], about ye equall taxing of ye shipp-money, and them that were 
with me, ijs. viijd.” 


Again :— 


“I spent ye first day [of March] at Rowell, ye third time that I was 
called about ye shipp-money, xd.” 


In addition to this revolution-breeding tax, the parishioners of 
Marston Trussell were compelled to contribute largely towards the 
supply of the royal Court with provisions, as shown by the subjoined 
items :— 


* Advanced to the Kinge’s purveyiour for 2 capons, 20d.” 

“ Advanced for 3 young turkies, 3s.” 

* Advanced for 3 gallons of barley, 7d.” 

* Advanced for 12 pound of butter, 2s.” 

* Advanced for 8 chickens, 6d.” 

* Advanced for 36 trusses of hay, 24s., &e.” 

Again :— 

** Payd for 2 capons for ye Kinge, 2s. 6d.” 

“Payd for 3 gallons of barley to teed ye capons, 73d.” 

“My deputie spent, when he delivered ye capons at ilarbrow | Har- 
borough }, 10d.” 

“ Payd for 3 turkies and chickens, 6s,” 


“ My deputie spent, when ye delivered ye same,——.’ 
Again :— 


“To Joseph Spence, for going with ye Kinge’s carrige to Kingsthorpe 
(near Northampton), 19d.” 

“Spent, when I went to provide hay for ye Court, 2d." 

* For my horse, 2d.”’ 

“ For 12 pound of butter for ye Court, 4s. 6d.” 

“For 8 chickens ye same time, 4s.” 

“ For a capon, providing, 12d.” 

“My deputie spent at Wellingborow [Wellingborough], when he 
delivered ye (same ), 13d." 

“For his horse, 2d.”’ 


The constable appears, for some unknown reason, to have shirked the 
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carrying of the provisions intended for the King, and the continual 
recurrence of items similar to the foregoing shows that Charles was 
a very expensive neighbour. As the crisis of his reign approached, 
these exactions became heavier and more frequent, and the resources 
of the parishioners must have been seriously impaired by the con- 
tinual strain thus imposed upon them. 

Another source of expense was the relief of the casual poor, 
who, provided with a pass from constable to constable, wandered 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, as indicated by the 
following items :— 


“ Given to a woman with a pass from constable to constable, 2d.” 

“To two poor women and three children, with a pass from constable to 
eonstabile, 2d.”’ 

‘To a man, with a pass from constable to constable, 2d.” 
Twopence appears to have been the fixed scale of relief. Sometimes 
the language of the constable is more expressive than polite. 
Thus :— 


“To one big-bellied woman with a pass, 6d.” 
Such coarsely worded entries are, however, exceptional. If these 
registers are trustworthy, Celtic poverty is no effect of modern legis- 
lation ; it existed long before the Act of Union, notwithstanding 
Fenian assertions to the contrary. Thus we read,— 


* "To two Lrishmen, with a pass from constable to constable, 2d.”’ 


“'lo an Irishman and his wife, with a pass trom constable to con- 
stable, 2d.” 


In perusing these accounts it is curious to note the similarity 
existing between the professional beggar of the present day and 
his prototype, who lived two hundred years ago, in the art of ex- 
citing the compassion of the benevolent. When the Hartley Pit 
catastrophe awakened the sympathies of the nation, the crafty 
mendicant learned to exchange his character of a disabled sailor or 
soldier for that of the unfortunate collier ; and when, a few months 
since, the wail of suffering Lancashire penetrated into the house- 
holds of tho kingdom, the streets were infected with beggars whose 
St. Giles’s twang belied their impudent assumption of the dialect 
spoken by the poor unemployed weavers of the North. 

During the seventeenth century, when wooden buildings were 
extremely common, and conflagrations frequent, it was no unusual 
thing for a well-to-do family to find themselves suddenly rendered 
penniless and homeless from ‘‘ loss by fire.’’ The disastrous effects 
of the conflagrations of this period may be inferred from a procla- 
mation of James I., which was found amongst the Marsten ‘Trussell 
rezisters. It is dated 1623, and is to the effect :— 


—— 
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“That upon the foure-and twentieth daye of May last, betweene the 
houres of one and two of the clocke in the afternoone, there happened at 
Ramsay, a market town within our aforesaid county (Huntingdon), a sud- 
daine and wofull aczident of fire, which in less than three houres fiercely 
prevailing burnt downe to the ground two-and-thirty dwelling-houses, with 
all the barnes, stables, houels, and other edifices to the same belonging, and 
almost all the household stuff in them, to the value of two thousand pounds 
and upwards.” 


In aid of the sufferers—two hundred and sixty in number—the 
proclamation empowered certain commissioners ‘‘ to ask relief of 
all our loving subjects whatsoever inhabiting within our counties of 
Northampton, Buckingham, Oxford, Berks, and Lincoln.”’ At the 
back of the interesting document from which these extracts have 
been made is written, in a firm, clear hand,— 


“ Marston Trussell, Collected and gathered in ye parish church of 
Marston Trussell, ye 29 of July, Ao.Dm. 1623, ye sum of two shillinges.— 


Walter Thornby, rector. Robert Turner, John Smeton, churchwardens,” 


In the Marston Trussell registers for 1624 occurs an item :-— 


“Given to Mr, Astol, of Wilbarston [a Northamptonshire village ]— 
had loss by fire, viijd.” 


This, however, appears to have been a genuine case,—not so many 
of the others. In these the applicants invariably represent them. 
selves as having ‘‘ had loss by fire,’’ the scene of the conflagration 
being usually laid at some distance,— Yorkshire, Hampshire, Surrey, 
Lancashire, Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, and other count les being 
mentioned. ‘The experiences of the Marston Trussell constables 
seem to have somewhat resembled that of Mr. Babbage, who related 
that, whenever he attempted to investigate a case of street mendi- 
cancy, the address given by the beggar always happened to be in 
the part of London more distant from where he stood! Entries of 
this description occur so late as 1695, when they entirely cease. 
On the termination of the civil war, the ‘‘ burnt out’’ mendicant 
sometimes gave place to the ‘‘crippled soldier’’ republican or 
royalist, as the case may be: and the constable’s accounts te iT the 
year 1838-9 are filled with such entries as the subjoined :— 

“ Item.—Gave to five cripples that were brought in a cart ye first day, 
iiijd.” 
At this period mendicancy was largely on the increase, and the 
patience of the Marston Trussell parishioners must have been sorely 
tried by the burdens indicated in later entries, similar to the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Item.—I gave to four vagrants that I lodged all night, and ye 24th 
day with passes and a guide, iiijd.” 
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“Item.—J gave to twelve vagrants *e 21stday, with two passs anda 
. * 999 
guide, vjd. 


In process of time the “cripple’’ gave way to the “soldier,”’ 
who in his turn was succeeded by the ‘‘seaman”’ or sailor. 
‘¢Duch’’ (Dutch) travellers are also alluded to about the period of 
the Revolution of 1688. In 1686 the number of mendicants had 
increased to such an extent, that the inhabitants of Marston Trussel| 
were compelled to meet in public for the purpose of discussing the 
evil. Accordingly, we read that twopence was paid to Thomas 
Harbon ‘‘ for calling ye neighbours together.’’ Like most English- 
men, the parishioners, once fully aroused, did not stop half-way, 
but immediately adopted decisive measures and appointed additional 
constables, in the shape of “‘ watchmen,’’ as we learn from the com- 
municative register, which informs us that sixpence was “ spent of 
ye watchmea when they first began.’”’ The vagrants who found 
their way to the parish after the watchmen had been appointed were 
not long in learning ‘‘ something to their advantage,” for almost the 
very next entry reads thus :— 

“ Item.—Expenses for taking up two vagrants, lodging, and whipping, 
ls. 6d.”’! 


Novel as was the expedient of lodging and feeding the vagrants 
first, and whipping them afterwards, it appears to have been de- 
cidedly successful, the number of mendicants afterwards visiting 
the parish exhibiting a rapid decrease. What would the Social 
Science Association say to a revival of the system at the pre- 
sent day! But, as in our own time, there were occasionally 
cases of real destitution, such as is shadowed forth in the following 
items :— 


* A man that died this 20th day of June, 2s.” 


“The charge of stripping him, 2d,” 

* For watching him, 2d.” 

For making his grave, 1d.” 

“ For carrying him to church, xd.” 
Many other items relate their own story ; for instance,— 

“Ttem spent at Brampton (near Northampton), when we went about 
ye Dissentes, 10d.” 
“ Item.—For mending the stox [stocks], 1s.” 


Sparrowcide is not a modern crime, but was extensively practised 
by our forefathers, the constable’s registers for 1701 and subsequent 
years containing numerous entries of sums paid for the destruction 
of sparrows; also of hedgehogs and foxes—fox-hunting not being 
an institution at that period. The mole-catcher is also mentioned. 

The expenses connected with the local militia, or train-bands, 
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find their way into these registers. The quota contributed by Mars- 
ton Trussell to the county force consisted ofa single soldier, who, as 
at the present day, was paid for his loss of time :— 

“Item.—James Smith, for two dayes, 6s.” 
Again :— 

“ For a hat and stockings, 8s. 4d.”’ 

“For mending ye pike, 1s.”’ 

“For mendon [mending] ye stockings and saish [sash], 10d.” 
Again :— 

“ Give to John Norton, for mending ye pike when it was broken,—. 

“To John [surname illegible], for mending ye butt, 7d. 

“Payd at ye training at Kettering on ye 23rd of July [1634], 4s.”’ 

“ Payd for carrying ye armour. 12d.,” &c.”’ 
That the constable did not allow his duties to interfere with the 
comfort of the inner man is abundantly evidenced by numerous 
entries, such as the following :— 

“Spent ye 22nd day, when I went to Rowell at ye Statue Sessions, of 


99 


my dinner ye same day, Is, 4d.” 
‘ **Spent in beere , Rigg 
These extracts might be largely multiplied, but sufficient have 
been given for the purpose of showing the nature and value of the 
records from which they have been taken. In the hands of the his- 
torical student these registers might be turned to some account, not 


only as illustrating the history of the neighbourhood, but as casting 
some light on the social life of a bygone period, concerning which 


our knowledge is not over abundant. 
JOHN PLUMMER. 
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TRIUMPHANT BRUTALITY 


SCENES of aggravated cruelty which the reflecting mind cannot 
contemplate without unmitigated indignation and horror, were 
contemplated by Shakespeare when he wrote “ Measure for 
Measure.”’ It represents a great man—a man high in office, 
beguiling a beautiful petitioner for mercy, by a promise which, 
his object obtained, he was resolute not to fulfil. 

In this comedy, which, it may be said, still keeps possession of 
the stage, feelings of sympathy are excited for an affectionate sister. 
Isabella pleads with Lord Angelo for an unfortunate brother’s life 
Her prayers—her tears are vain. He will only grant the pardon 
she solicits in return for her consenting to gratify his unholy passion 
for her person. Eventually the suppliant agrees to ‘‘a repair in 
the dark,’’ to an appointed place of meeting, coupled with the con- 
dition that ‘‘ My most stay can be but brief.’’ 

Lord Angelo exults in a complete triumph. He believes he 
has triumphed over a heart-broken woman, when, instead of 
showing mercy to the prisoner, he sends a messenger to the prevost 
who tells, ‘‘ My lord has sent you this note, and by me this further 
charges, that you swerve not from the smallest article of it, neither 
in time, matter, or other circumstance.’’ The communication so 
despatched, instead of bringing the expected pardon, reads as 
follows :— 

‘“‘ Whatsoever you may hear to the contrary, let Claudio be 
executed by four of the clock, and, for my better/satisfaction, let 
me have Claudio’s head sent me by five. Let this be duly per- 
formed. Fail not to do your office, as you will answer it at your 
peril.’’ 

Either the cruel, perfidious sensualist has been a favourite cha- 
racter with writers of fiction, or such atrocious villany has not been 
of unfrequent occurrence, and is of a somewhat ancient date. The 
plan just described of ‘‘ Measure for Measure ”’ is not pretended to 
be the coinage of Shakespeare’s brain. In Valpy’s edition it is 
told :— 

“The primary source of the fable of this play is to be traced to 
a story in the Ecatommithi of Giraldi Cinthio, which was repeated 
in the tragic histories of Belleforest; but Shakespeare’s immediate 
original was the play of “ Promus and Cassandria,’’ of George 
Whetstone, published in 157 8.”’ 

Dr. Johnson supposes that Cinthio was not the author on which 
Shakespeare’s play was modelled. In this he was probably right ; 
for a story was rife in the poet’s time which was likely to arrest his 
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attention, the incidents of which occurred about the date of his 
birth. In the ‘‘ Musée des Monumens Francais’’ we read :— 
‘¢The renowned Constable, Anne de Montmorency, a great French 
General, whose remote ancestor having treated with Clovis after 
his baptism, took the title of the first Christian Knight, with this 
motto—‘ Dieu aide au premier Chrétian,’ was a zealous champion 
of the Pope. Montmorency fiercely made war on the Protestants ; 
and it is recorded he never failed in his devotions and prayers at 
the head of his army on the battle-field; but would sometimes 
interrupt his paternosters to give such an order as ‘ Go and hang 
such an one ;’ ‘ Tie that fellow up to a tree ;’ or ‘ Burn me that 
village, and lay the country waste for a quarter of a league round 
it.’ He mercilessly destroyed the temples of the Protestants. 
Pursuing the Huguenots, he could only feel as a soldier, knowing 
nothing of relations, friends, or families. Dulauve tells in his 
‘ Critical History of the Noblesse,’ on the authority of Millia and 
Mézerai, that being sent to put down a rebellion at Bordeaux, he 
refused to accept the keys offered by the subdued revolters ; but 
pointing to his cannons, told them he had with him keys that would 
open a door wider than any of theirs would. He would cnly enter 
the city through a breach in the wall.’’ The writer proceeds :— 
‘‘Among them agistrates condemned to death was one named 
Lestonat. His wife, who was young and beautiful, sought the 
Constable, and with a flood of tears prayed that her husband might 
be pardoned. The zealous Catholic, Montmorency, more affected 
by the beauty of the lady than by her grief, gave her to understand 
the fate of Lestonat depended upon herself. To save him she must 
surrender her honour. Under the circumstances, she thought it 
was her duty to yield to this outrageous proposition. For the sake 
of her husband she sacrificed herself. The Constable having passed 
the night with the unfortunate wife, on rising in the morning led 
her to a window, and showed her the dead body of Lestonat hanging 
on a gallows.” 

More than one such outrage was matter of history when Shake- 
speare wrote. We find in ‘‘The Old Castles of France ’’ an affect- 
ing story of a youthful beauty who sought the Chateau of Loches, 
the favourite residence of Louis the Eleventh, to intercede for a 
prisoner. The narrative runs thus :— 

“One evening a girl, charming as an angel, rushed wildly into 
the Chateau. She gave no answer to the question, ‘‘ Who goes 
there ?’ and entered the royal apartments. Weeping, she passed 
from room to room, looking mournfully around. 

‘** What do you want?’ a man who appeared suddenly before 
her hoarsely demanded. 

‘* *'To speak to the King,’ she replied. 
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*¢¢ The King is not to be seen.’ 

‘¢ ¢ How know you that? Who are you?’ 

“¢T am Tristan the Hermit.’ 

‘‘ The girl shuddered. She stood before the public executioner. 
The next moment she fled. 

‘¢ In frantic confusion she wandered she knew not whither. 
Chance conducted her to a hanging door of wall-coloured tapestry. 
She was about to touch it, when a voice of thunder commanded her 
to stop, and turning round she again looked on Tristan the Hermit. 

‘‘ Startled anew, she scarcely knowing what she did, raised the 
tapestry, and sprung into the King’s study. 

‘¢The walls were hung with dark velvet. An Etruscan vase 
stood on a marble slab in which were two serpents; by its side a 
stuffed cat with glistening eyes was seen, and various articles 
of science and superstition. It was imperfectly lighted through a 
grating which appeared about eight feet above the floor. The King 
was there, mechanically turning a wooden cup studded with small 
leaden images, which he piously contemplated, muttering a prayer. 
She knew, or thought she knew it was him, and threw herself at 
his feet. 

“Louis frowned. ‘ Who are you?’ he sternly demanded, ‘ your 

name ?’ 

‘**T am Blanche de Melun, sire.’ 

‘¢*«The daughter of the traitor, Charles de Melun.’ 

‘‘ Blanche trembled, but feared to reply. 

‘* What do you want here ?’ said the King. 

‘* * Mercy !’ Blanche sobbed, ‘ Mercy, sire, for my poor father !’ 

‘“* Mercy! impossible! Your father,’ Louis proceeded, ‘ Charles 
de Melun, man-at-arms, of the company of the Admiral of France, 
aided the escape of the Signords Lund who had been given into his 
custody ; and for whom he had become responsible upon his life. He 
therefore betrayed his duty, broke his knightly faith, and must die.’ 

‘Blanche sighed deeply, and mournfully repeated, ‘ Mercy! 
mercy ! my father was a true and loyal servant.’ 

‘* Beware, girl,’ Louis responded, ‘lest Irequite your boldness 
in coming hither. Away.’ 

‘* Blanche was ready to sink into the earth. In silent woe her 
tears continued to fall. The King gazed steadfastly on her. He 
was struck with her beauty, which was rendered more striking by 
sorrow. She had fallen on her knees. He gently raised her. 

‘“* You love your father dearly,’ he said in a milder tone than 
that in which he had previously spoke. 

‘** Most dearly, sire. He has tended me through my childhood. 
He has been both father and mother to me. Mercy! mercy! Let 
me die for him.’ 
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**¢ No, no, you shall live,’ said the King, tenderly pressing her 
hand, ‘and it may be,* he added, ‘that by your means your father 
can be saved.’ 

‘* *Oh, sire, tell me how! What can I do to obtain a pardon 
for my father.’ 

** *T will think of it,’ he added in a whisper, ‘ At dusk this 
evening return.’ | 

‘* The King dismissed her with a kindly smile. That evening 
she failed not to return to the Chateau. 

‘* In tho early dawn of the following day, a female wearing a 
black mantle, her face partially concealed was seen descending from 
the royal abode. She had, reached the drawbridge, when her pro- 
gress was impeded by a crowd. There was something in her appear- 
ance that attracted attention. 

“<« That,’ said one of the lowest of the multitude, ‘is Joan la 
Ribandi. No doubt she is a favourite of the Chateau. She went 
there last night, and has passed many hours in merrymaking. All 
right, grieving is folly ; but up with your black cord and let us see 
your pretty face.’ 

‘* Just then another—a louder voice was heard. It called out, 

‘** Room for the King’s justice.’ 

The speaker authoritatively pressed through the crowd. A 
heavy axe he carried over his left shoulder, and in his right hand he 
grasped a gory head. It was Tristan the executioner. 

The lovely female accosted as Joan la Ribandi, was Blanche de 
de Melun. She threw back her mantle, raised her veil, looked on 
Tristan, and the next moment, in the still bleeding, ghastly head of 
which he was the bearer, recognised the features of that father to 
save whose life she had sacrificed herself! An exclamation of 
horror and a faint cry. ‘ Is it thus a king keeps his word?’ burst 
from Blanche, as in wild confusion she was lost in the crowd.’’ 

The infamy of Louis was closely copied by one of his ministers. 
Oliver Dain, the son of a peasant, had been raised to that dignity by 
congenial depravity. In the next reign, that of Charles VIII, 
this monster met with his deserts. In 1484 he was suspended on a 
gibbet, “pour avoir abusé d’une femme sous promesse de sauve 
la vie du mari,’’ whom he afterwards caused to be strangled. 








